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FACETTES OF LOVE: FROM BROWNING. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE OPENING OF THE 
BROWNING SOCIETY OF THE NEW CENTURY CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 12, 1888. 





WAN the legends of King Arthur it is narrated that when men 
sat at meat the Holy Grail entered the hall and filled the 
whole court with sweet odors. It proceeded to the place 
of every knight at the board, though none might see 
who carried it. As it passed, each guest who had proved himself 
fearless, daring, and true found his trencher “ filled with every kind 
of meat that a man would wish to have;”’ but the cowardly and 
faithless companion had his dish left empty, and was forthwith thrust 
out from the feasting chamber. 

{f in the populous symposium of modern poets we had some such 
sweet and facile arbiter to red-letter the meritorious, so that we might 
devote our attention to them, and scratch those devoid of merit, so 
that we might pass them by unheeded, it would be a pleasing circum- 
stance to those of us whose tastes prompt to the study of contem- 
porary literature. 
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Some uniform test we must have, some common measure to apply 
to poets great and small; not, indeed, depending on it alone, but on 
it as, after all, the truest test for our individual selves. You will find 
among art critics that the one selects color, the other composition, 
the third chiaro-oscuro, and sq on, as his main guide in judging 
paintings. So in poetry; some choose rhythm, others simplicity, 
others moral or intellectual expression, as a standard for estimating 
a writer’s claim to the crown of bays. 

I do not undervalue these tests; they are all good in their way ; 
but my test is different from any of them; and it is my intention this 
evening to see if I cannot persuade you that it is better than any of 
them, by applying it to the poet whom we meet to study. 

I will tell you this, my test, in two words, as the French say. To 
me, he is the greatest poet who, in measured melody, most power- 
fully and faithfully portrays the passions of the human heart, and of 
all passions, that one, universal, intense, all-embracing, which we call 
love. This is to me the Holy Grail. 

And here let me explain under what limitations I use this nebulous 
word, love. I confine it to that longing which one fersonality, real 
or supposed, creates in another. You will see that this excludes all 
materialisms, as the love of money or of localities; and all abstrac- 
tions, as the love of justice or of travel. Love is rooted in person- 
ality ; it is the desire of one individual for and toward another, be the 
latter divine or human, existent or but dreamed of. I am persuaded 
that not only will you agree with me in this cardinal limitation, but 
that you will grant that a true poet could conceive the passion in no 
other sense. 

This, then, is the test I shall endeavor to apply to the poems of 
Browning this evening: do they portray this master-passion in all its 
phases, in all its powers? He himself has spoken of love as— 


The gem, 
Centuply angled o’er a diadem. 


Has he fearlessly, faithfully, depicted its hundred facettes, its 
myriad flashes, whether of quintessential whiteness gleaming up to 
heaven, or of such sulphurous and smutchy tint as would “stain 
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earth’s sombre stretch,” and make man monstrous? Has he shown 
for these, its thousand varied expressions in human life, that bound- 
less sympathy, that utter recognition of motive, which has lifted 
some poets above all restrictions of their environment up to that 
pinnacle of divine insight where tout comprendre, c'est tout pardonner ? 

Further, has he seized in its grandeur and devoid of prejudice 
that other and mystic love, the love of the personal ideals, of the 
Saints and Gods and Holy ones, whom the religious sentiment creates 
in the longing human heart to satisfy its inexpressive yearnings ? 

Finally, has he, with the scientist, recognized in love that creative 
and renovative force which from the inception of organic life has 
been moulding and remoulding organic form, recasting it ever into 
higher and higher types, until the long series was completed in man ? 
and has he, with the metaphysician, passing beyond phenomena, 
peta ta guorxa, discerned that this same love-force becomes in specu- 
lative thought one with the abstractly true, as that which alone is 
creative, preservative, eternal ? 

I shall give you the results of my studies on these points without 
reservation or hesitation, for I take it we assemble here, not to burn 
sweet incense on a shrine, not to join in singing songs of adulation, 
but to exercise upon the works of a writer our best and sharpened 
judgment. 

First, our poet recognizes the deep thirst for love in the human 
heart. Nowhere, perhaps, does he put this more strongly than in 
the mouth of the queen, the lonely, lofty woman who appears in that 
piece called “In a Balcony.” There have been moments, says she,— 


There have been moments, if the sentinel, 
Lowering his halbert to salute the queen, 

Had flung it brutally and clasped my knees, 

I would have stooped and kissed him with my soul. 


It is to him the power of powers, and I delight in quoting to you 
these lines of his translation from the “ Hippolytus” of Euripides : 


Neither from the fire— 
No, nor from the stars—is launched a bolt more mighty 
Than that of Aphrodité, 
Hurled from the hands of Love, the boy with Zeus for sire. 
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In his forcible description of the evolution of man and man’s soul 
from the lower forms and faculties of animal life, which he paints with 
such a masterful hand in “ Paracelsus,” he places love as the hand- 
maid of power and knowledge in the processes of psychical and 
physical development,— 


Love not serenely pure, 
But strong from weakness, like a chance-sown plant ; 


A blind, oft-failing, yet believing love. 


This it was that trained the inferior nature to shape out dimly the 
superior race. Translated into the language of modern science, we 
recognize in this that doctrine of sexual selection to which Darwin 
assigned so important a rdle in the evolution of organic forms. 

Love displays its might in its struggles, in its revolts against laws 
and rules. Here we must bear in mind that Browning belongs to 
another generation than the present, to one which ripened in the 
sultry atmosphere that gendered the storms of ’48, storms that 
swept away or greatly weakened an oppressive and artificial social 
as well as political fabric. 

All the leading spirits of his age resented that oppression, and 
hated the narrow formalism which was its engine. “ Respectability” 
—that was the god of the multitude, a miserable fetich in the eyes 
of brave men. Carlyle broke into Homeric laughter at the definition 
of this word by a certain witness. Asked what he meant by testi- 
fying that a man was “ highly respectable,” the witness replied that 
the man kept a gig; hereafter let us call it, cried Carlyle, not respect- 
ability, but gzgmanity! Thackeray chafed under its restraints and 
unloaded his anathemas against it in “ Vanity Fair ;” and even the 


decorous Tennyson, a good deal of a born bourgeois, did at one time 
understand how a man, at least a young man, could “ curse the social 
forms that sin against the strength of youth,” and “the social lies 
that warp us from the living truth.” But neither in Carlyle nor from 
the mouth of Becky Sharp do I recall any more bitter sneer at re- 
spectability than that covertly implied in the little poem so named by 
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our author. Its scene is where it should be, in Paris, and the actors 
are a man and a woman walking at night. He speaks: 


Dear, had the world, in its caprice, 
Deigned to proclaim, ‘I know you both; 
Have recognized your plighted troth ; 
Am sponsor for you; live in peace,”— 
How many precious months and years 
Of youth had passed, which speed so fast, 
Before we found it out at last, 
The world and what it fears. 


How much of priceless life were spent 
With men that every virtue decks, 
And women, models of their sex, 
Society’s true ornament— 
Ere we dared wander nights like this, 
Through wind and rain, and watch the Seine, 
And feel the Boulevard break again, 
To warmth, and light, and bliss. 


Ah! Paris! The Seine! The Boulevard! In little, they are 
anywhere, and the spirit of revolution did not die in ’48. What is 
“ Fifine at the Fair,” with its motto from “ Don Juan,” but an apolo- 
gia for this same revolt of passion against social rules, social fetters ? 
“ Frenetic to be free’”’—those are the words from it which concentrate 
its meaning. But how consort this freedom with the just claims of 
an Elvira, immaculate spouse? How answer her question, why 


My husband prefers to me—chaste, temperate, serene— 
What sputters green and blue, this fizgig, called Fifine ? 


Whether the poet’s answer will please most as well as it seemed 
to his Elvira, I much misdoubt. Lips shaped by pronouncing the 
prunes and prisms of society’s parlance will scarcely open to a hearty 
pardon for such delinquents. But the poet, perhaps, had in mind 
the wider spirit of his own life-partner, of her who acknowledges to 


The stag-like heart awake, 
Which the pale was low for keeping 
In the road it ought to take ; 
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and who, among her losses, counted it a gain that— 


Some respect for social fictions 
Hath been also lost by me, 
And some generous genuflections 
Which my spirit offered free 
To the pleasant old conventions of our false humanity. 


Vain is the effort wholly to hold passion in the social leash; cold 
the heart which condemns without hearing, or hears without sym- 
pathy. 

That love may sometimes spurn the social law with large excuse, 
this nor any poet denies ; but what if untrue to its own vows, traitor 
to itself, faithless to the faithful ? Does not the rosy finger of the god 
inscribe a code severer than any Draco’s laws? Its very victories 
over society’s edicts proclaim that its own requirements are yet more 
unflinching. This is the secret which is embodied in Shakespeare’s 
magnificent paradox : 


Love is too young to know what Conscience is; 
Yet who knows not Conscience was born of love ? 


No question has wrought human emotion to whiter heat than this, 
and the master painters of passion have nowhere found fitter stuff to 
their hands. Repeatedly has Browning treated of it, from many sides, 
from all angles of observation. The whole of his largest effort, “ The 
Ring and The Book,” is occupied with it; if he could, he would say 
all on all sides. Pompilia may be white as the doe of Rylestone, or 
red with the brand of the scarlet letter, it is the poet’s duty to mirror 
those wild passions in their sinfulest shades and fairest palliations. 

Take this subtle question: May not the very excess of love lead 
love astray? Intolerant of a neighbor, let alone a rival, it may 
grasp the weapon fatal to itself. Such is the story limned forth in 
the poem entitled “ A Forgiveness.” The happy husband, high in 
power and place, returns one day to find a low-born rival fleeing from 
his hearth. The wife denies not, and for three years they live as 
strangers in their palace. Then the burden becomes too great, and 
seeking him she exclaims,— 
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I loved you, yet I lost you. Loved you, 
But I thought you gave 
Your heart and soul away from me to slave 
At statecraft. Since my right in you seemed lost, 
I stung myself to teach you to your cost, 
What you rejected could be prized beyond 
Life, heaven, by the first fool I threw a fond 


Look on, a fatal word to. 
e 


What forgiveness she received, what result her test attained, you 
may remember, or you may care to look up. 

The idea is not foreign to our poet’s other studies. He recurs to 
it in several places, notably in that ghastly piece, “ The Inn Album,” 
whose every character is mean, or weak, or vile. The villain, the old 
roué, the man-about-town, speaks : 


What but sour 
Suspected makes the sweetness doubly sweet ? 
And what stings love from faint to flamboyant, 
But the fear-sprinkle ? even horror helps: 
Love’s flame in me by such recited wrong, 
Drenched, quenched, indeed? It burns the fiercelier thence. 


Not always so, not by any means always so. In the poem called 
“The Worst of It,” we have, if not the same, a close adjoining facette 
of love’s injury turned to our gaze, and weak human nature could 
scarce sound a higher note: 


I loved and was lowly, loved and aspired, 
Loved, grieving or glad, till I made you mad, 
And you meant to have hated and despised— 

Whereas you deceived me nor inquired. 


Be happy. Add but the other grace, 
Be good. Why want what the angels vaunt? 
I knew you once; but in Paradise, 

If we meet, I will pass, nor turn my face. 


Here you may take me to task, and claim that the laxity which I 
and the poet seem to admit for the one sex in Fifine comes with ill 
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grace from one who covertly encores the swift vengeance portrayed 
in “A Forgiveness,” or the undying unforgetfulness of the verses I 
have just quoted. Let the poet make his own apology, for himself, 
for me, and for all our sex. I find it in his “ Parleyings with Daniel 
Bartoli” : 

Man’s best and woman’s worst amount 

So nearly to the same thing, that we count 

In man a miracle of faithfulness, 

If, while unfaithful somewhat, he lay stress 

On the main fact, that love, when love indeed, 

Is wholly solely truth from first to last— 

Truth—all the rest a lie. 


I turn another facette of this gem. What has this singer to say of 
the permanence of love? What replies he to Tennyson’s question ? 


Love that hath us in his net, 
Can he pass, and we forget ? 


Like Tennyson's, his answer is,— 


Ah! No, no! 


This answer is given in more than one passage, and when treating 
of more than one type of temperament. We cannot shake off our 
old loves. They come unbidden to our feasts; their cold ghosts 
take up their abode in our new houses; they slip their shadowy 
arms between us and our new embraces. So the poet in “ St. Martin’s 
Summer,’— 


Ay, dead loves are the potent! 
Like any cloud they used you, 
Mere semblance you, but substance they. 
Build we no mansion, weave we no tent; 
Mere flesh, their spirit interfused you ; 
Hence, I say. 
All theirs, none yours, the glamour; 
Theirs each low word that won me, 
Soft look that found me love’s, and left 
What else but you ?—The tears and clamor, 
That’s all your very own. Undone me— 
Ghost-bereft ! 
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In the fatal contest of love with duty, on which side stands the 
poet? In that contention of emotion with obedience which inspired 
the “ Nouvelle Heloise” in Rousseau’s lonely mind and stirred the 
depths of Shelley’s passionate soul, where stands Browning? Does 
he, with Tennyson, old and cold even in youth, chafe madly for a 
while, and then say, with edifying unction,— 


Wait, and Love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed to fruit 
Of wisdom. My faith is large in time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end. 


What a cool lover is this, with his Fabian advice! Out upon him 
for a laggard in love! Would young Lochinvar, think you, have 
ridden out of the west and borne home his gallant bride, if such had 
been his motto, or hers either? Browning sounds no such feeble 
note. No genuflections to Mrs. Grundy when Love taps on the 
window pane. In this little poem called “ Bifurcation” he puts the 
question fully and fairly, and that the judgment may play untram- 
melled he leaves the decision for some sage to pronounce. If you 
would divine his own decision, compare the problem of life as ex- 
pressed, and nobly expressed, by the woman who chose duty, with 
the same problem as envisaged by others who saw nought greater 
than love. The fair saint speaks thus: 


Deep within my heart of hearts there hid 
Ever the confidence, amends for all, 
That heaven repairs what wrong earth’s journey did, 
When love from life-long exile comes at call. 
Duty and love, one broad-way, were the best, 
Who doubts? But one or other was to choose; 
I chose the darkling half and wait the rest 
In that new world where light and darkness fuse. 


Again the burden, wait,—wait for the mystic compensation in the 
hereafter. Is it well done thus to tamper with what earth holds 
dear? Is it wisely done? No, shrills the clear note of the poet in 
the ballad, “Christina.” Listen to his other philosophy of life and 
love : 
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Ages past the soul existed, 
Here an age ’tis resting merely, 
And hence fleets again for ages, 
While the true end, sole and single, 
It stops here for is, this love-way, 
With some other soul to mingle. 


Else it loses what it lived for, 
And eternally must lose it; 

Better ends may be in prospect, 
Deeper blisses if you choose it, 
But this life’s end, and this love-bliss 

Have been lost here. 


True love reckons not with a debit and credit, the now against 
the hereafter, this world versus the next. “All for love or the world 
well lost,” is its motto; selfless abnegation its Credo. Can we find 
this better expressed than in that dainty gem called “ A Woman’s 
Last Word” ? 


What so false as truth is 
False to thee ? 

Where the serpent’s tooth is, 
Shun the tree. 


Where the apple reddens, 
Never pry, 

Lest we lose our Edens, 
Eve and I. 


Teach me, only teach, love, 
As I ought ; 

I will speak thy speech, love, 
Think thy thought; 


Meet, if thou require it, 
Both demands, 

Laying flesh and spirit 
In thy hands. 


This is the might of love, that it drowns all other hopes and 
fears, of this world or the next, and the chord of self itself ceases its 
vibrations and “sinks in music out of sight.” Does this wild state- 
ment excite a cold and doubting surprise in your well-regulated 


x 
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minds? Do I suspect something like a pitying sneer for any one 
who could thus become passion’s slave? Doubt or sneer as you 
will, I tell you that where a woman is concerned, if a man fears dis- 
honor or poverty, death or hell, he does not love her as I have seen 
women loved, and that more times than twice. 

Great, say you, must be the guerdon, rich the return, for such a 
love. Alas! No! There is the irony of it. Have you read Prévost’s 
“Manon Lescaut,” Mirger’s “ Le Testament,” Daudet’s “ Sappho”? 
Bad French novels, you will say. No, I reply, all true histories— 
too true—of men who wasted wealths of love—truest, best of love— 
on objects incapable as stocks or stones of appreciating or returning it. 

Does the poet whom we are studying bear me out inthis? Judge 
for yourselves. Let me read you a part of what seems almost an 
autobiographic poem, that one called “ Time’s Revenges”’ : 


Call my thoughts false and my fancies quaint, 
My style infirm and its figures faint, 

All the critics say, and more blame yet, 
And not one angry word you get. 

But, please you, wonder I would put 
My cheek beneath that lady’s foot, 
Rather than trample under mine 

The laurels of the Florentine, 

And you shall see how the devil spends 
A fire God gave for other ends ! 

I tell you, I stride up and down 

This garret crowned with love’s best crown 
And feasted with love’s perfect feast, 
To think I kill for her at least 

Body and soul and peace and fame, 
Alike youth’s end and manhood’s aim, 
—So is my spirit as flesh with sin 
Filled full, eaten out and in 

With the face of her, the eyes of her, 
The lips, the little chin, the stir 

Of shadow round her mouth; and she 
—I’ll tell you—calmly would decree 
That I should roast at a slow fire 

If that would compass her desire, 

And make her one whom they invite 
To the famous ball to-morrow night. 
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What say you to this? A mad and bad conceit of the poet’s, perhaps, 
an unreal fiction of his teeming brain. Well, I could top it with a 
story whose names and places would be familiar to half this company. 
But it would not be discreet in me to do so. Let me go again to 
Paris for my matter. We don’t mind what happens there. 

There was a grande lionne in Paris a few years ago, one of those 
tawny-haired beauties whom you see by scores any fine afternoon in 
the Bois. She was madly loved by the only son of one of the wealthy 
merchants of the city. She fooled him, ruined him, scorned him, 
One day he blew out his brains at her feet. ‘“ Qu’dl était béte !” ex- 
claimed the beauty. So, perchance, say you. But let me assure you 
that there is nothing overdrawn in the language which the poet puts 
in the mouth of Norbert, in that powerful sketch whose title is “In 
a Balcony.” I quote the lines. He addresses Constance: 


When first I saw your face a year ago, 
I knew my life’s good, my soul heard one voice— 
** The woman yonder—there’s no use of life 
But just to obtain her! Heap earth’s woes in one 
And bear them—make a pile of all earth’s joys 
And spurn them, as they help or help not this : 

* Only, obtain her.” 


Or may I quote you some lines from those delicate vers de société 
which the author styles “ Dis aliter visum, ou le Byron de nos Jours,” 
verses as dainty as any from Fred. Lockyer’s pen: 


Let me get 
Her for myself, and what’s the earth, 
With all its art, verse, music, worth— 
Compared with love, found, gained, and kept ? 


I think when Browning wrote that he must have had in mind the 
passage from Jean Paul Richter which Alfred de Musset places for 
motto to that blood-curdling piece of his called “ Suzon.” “ Happy 
is he,” says Jean Paul, “ whose heart asks nought save a heart, and 
who desires neither an English park, nor an opera seria, nor the 
music of Mozart, nor a picture by Raphael, nor an eclipse of the 
moon, nor even light of moon, and neither scenes from a romance, 
nor yet their fulfilment.” 
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What of love mistaken, love unrequited, pouring its golden grains 
on some hopelessly sterile nature? This painful problem, too com- 
mon, alas! for the poet to overlook, is debated in that harrowing series 
of lyrics entitled “ James Lee’s Wife.” The commonplace title is a 
hint how common is the theme. There is a sickening air of hope- 


lessness and helplessness about them. ‘Such as you were,” says 
James Lee’s wife,— 


Such as you were I took you for mine; 
Did not you find me yours, 

To watch the olive and wait the vine, 

And wonder when rivers of oil and wine 
Would flow, as the Book assures ? 


Well, if none of these good things came, 
What did the failure prove ? 
The man was my whole world all the same, 
With his flowers to praise, or his weeds to blame, 
And, either or both, to love. 


What hope is left her? What balm for love’s wound does she 
find? What helping hand, when in love’s voyage full sail she sees 
the planks start and hell open beneath her, unawares? Does she 
quaff the lethe of indifference and coldness? No, neither Browning 
nor Shakespeare admits this alternative. A certain sonnet by the 


latter bears witness that— 
Love is not love 
That alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove; 


and James Lee’s wife asks, sitting among the rocks on the sea 
strand,— 


If you loved only what were worth your love, 
Love were clear gain and wholly well for you; 
Make the low nature better by your throes! 
Give earth yourself, go up for gain above. 


What is this but a poetical rendition of that question put ages 
ago: “If you love them which love you, what reward have ye? Do 
not even the publicans the same?” With such authority to support 
it, who will cavil at the poet’s answer ? 

After these words of praise, I have a criticism of cardinal impor- 
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tance to make. I have quoted from this poet detached passages of 
concentrated passion. He certainly knows what it is. But you can- 
not name me a single whole poem, short or long, which breathes 
this spirit throughout. Somewhere in it there is sure to be a note of 
coldness which jars. This is not an idiosyncrasy of mine. The 
general public feels it. I do not know any one song of his which is 
popular as a love-ditty. All his dramas turn on love, yet every one, 
of them failed to win applause, because it failed to touch the heart of 
the audience. This is the real reason why Browning is read by but 
a limited class. It is not his obscurity, as is generally supposed, but 
because his intellectual nature constantly interferes with the full and 
free expression of the emotions. 

It is most important for all students of his works to understand 
the secret of his failure in this respect. We can find many powerful 
and trenchant portrayals of passion in his pages, yet his lines rarely 
cause to vibrate a similar chord in the human heart. Why is this ? 
The answer, I maintain, is obvious. Browning announces himself 
formally as a “ dramatic poet ;” he sets forth his theory of dramatic 
poetry; and that theory is utterly, fatally defective. 

He explains his poems to be “so many utterances of so many 
imaginary persons;” and then adds, with emphasis, “ Not mine.” 
“Not mine!” That is the secret. Browning has the average Eng- 
lishman’s narrow insular shyness of opening any part of his house 
or grounds to the public. He boasts of it, and in that poem called 
“ House” defends this insularity, and even endeavors to belittle Shake- 
speare because He rose above it. 

This misapplied sensitiveness about self becomes a fatal fallacy in 
art creation. A man knows nothing so well as what he has learned 
by experience ; he can depict no sensation so correctly as that which 
he himself has felt. All great artists, all sound critics, recognize this. 
The poet, the painter, the sculptor, would he attain the highest in his 
calling, must adopt the maxim of Tennyson’s “ Ulysses,” and be able 


to say,— ae 
I am a part of all that I have met. 


Matthew Arnold, poet himself and subtlest critic of poetry, 
expresses this charmingly in that delightful lyric, “The Strayed 
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Reveller.” The youth explains to Ulysses the penalties which the 
gods have attached to the possession of the divine gift of song: 


These things, Ulysses, 

The wise bards also 

Behold and sing; 

But oh! What labor! 

Ah, Prince! What pain! 
The gods, 

Who gave them vision, 

Added this law :— 

«+. That they feel, 

They, too, the maddening wine 

Swell their large veins to bursting. 
Such a price 

The gods exact of song— 

To become what we sing. 


The living presence of this emotional personality is the secret of 
the perennial attraction of the very greatest works of art; and the 
artist who deliberately rejects this will never touch that chord which 
makes the whole world kin, nor achieve his own best possible results. 

If you are still incredulous on this point, and still doubt the 
justice of my censure of Browning’s method, let me fortify my posi- 
tion with a short extract from Hermann Grimm’s admirable “ Life of 
Michael Angelo.” 

“When artists become as great as Lionardo da Vinci,” says that 
able critic, “their works become personal deeds. He who has seen 
the Mona Lisa smile is followed forever by that smile. A desire is 
awakened to know how much of this is conscious art, how much is 
indebted to the heart of the painter. We feel the same with Goethe’s 
poems. It seems impossible for them not to have originated as parts 
of his lived life. This enigmatic property, defying explanation and 
yet constantly exciting inquiry, is the exclusive possession of works 
executed by the greatest artists. It is their supreme attraction; and 
all which lesser artists esteem so important—technique, historical 
accuracy, treatment—become in comparison secondary and of minor 
consideration.” 
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So far the German critic, and it seems to me that he puts his 
thesis with unanswerable cogency, and that we must condemn Brown- 
ing’s theory of dramatic art out of his own mouth. 

The fallacy of his theory has sadly marred his poetry. Where 
the question is only to put himself intellectually in the shoes of 
another, in those of a Sludge or a Blougram, he leaves nothing to be 
desired; but where he endeavors to portray sustained and intense 
emotion he leaves us cold, because we feel his conception is artificial 
and remote from real experience. On those rare occasions when 
he is untrue to his own theory, when he sets ajar the door of his 
heart, he is most captivating. Who can read those lines entitled 
“One Word More,” in which he says,— 


Let me speak this once in my true person, 


without perceiving a subtle fragrance, an emotional inspiration, rare 
in his works? We instantly recognize his avowed effort “to be the 
man and leave the artist.” 

Hence it comes that Browning is seen at his best in the portraiture 
of what I may call the intellectual facettes of love; and to these I 
shall now ask your attention. 

Love, in the thought of Browning, performs the double function 
of revealing and completing the Self, at the same time that it merges 
the Self in the Other, lifting both into a loftier unity. I illustrate this 
by two quotations. One is from the opening lines of Palma’s con- 
versation with Sordello. She says,— 


How dared I let expand the force 
Within me, till some out-soul, whose resource 
It grew for, should direct it? Every law 
Of life, its every fitness, every flaw, 
Must One determine, whose corporeal shape 
Would be no other than the prime escape 
And revelation to me of a Will, 
Orb-like, o’er-shrouded and inscrutable 
Above, save at the point which, I should know, 
Shone that myself, my powers, might overflow 
So far, so much; as now it signified 
Which earthly shape it henceforth chose my guide, 
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Whose mortal lip selected to declare 

Its oracles, what fleshly garb would wear; 
The first of intimations whom to love, 
The next, how love him. 


In other words, for the text here may need a commentary, Palma 
declares that there is some one nature, and one alone, in whose 
steady sunlight the flowers of her soul can expand their blossoms 
and reach full fruit-time ; that the recognition, through love, of such 
a nature is really a revelation of that inscrutable Will which plans 
and orders all things; and finally, that, as she says, one “ grew for” 
the other, neither attaining completeness, except by the other. 
My second quotation utters this last thought still more distinctly. 
It is from that.sweet song, “ By the Fireside.” 
My own, see where the years conduct! 
At first, twas something our two souls 
Should mix as mists do; each is sucked 


In each now; on the new stream rolls, 
Whatever rocks obstruct. 


Think, when our one soul understands 
The great Word which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up and heaven expands, 
How will the change strike me and you 
In the house not made with hands? 


This merger of Self in Other, this hypostatic union, under behest 
of love, is no stranger to either poetic or philosophic thought. Wit- 
ness that threne which William Shakespeare contributed to the book 
of poems translated by his friend, Robert Chester, out of the ven- 
erable Italian, Torquato Celiano, concerning the loves of the Pheeni:: 
and the Turtle. Here are two of its verses: 


So they loved as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one; 
Two distincts, division none; 

Number there in love was slain. 


Hearts remote, yet not asunder, 
Distance, and no space was seen 
’Twixt the turtle and his queen; 

But in them, it were a wonder. 

2 
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And in philosophy,—do you want philosophy? Turn to Hegel, 
and you will find him teaching that in the highest sublimation of the 
last analysis the antithesis between the I and the Thou, the /ch and 
the Du, is reconciled and disappears. 

Browning sings much of love. But rarely or nowhere will you 
find in his pages that exultant, triumphant, all-sufficient, satisfied 
strain which, on this subject, you encounter in many poets. You 
will find it hard, for instance, to parallel anywhere in his volumes this 
stanza from William Morris ; so beautiful itself, for that matter, that 
I am sure you will not fault me for quoting it: 


Love is enough. Ho! ye who seek saving, 
Go no further; come hither; there have been who have found it, 
And these know the House of Fulfilment of Craving, 
These know the Cup with the roses around it, 
These know the World’s Wound and the Balm that hath bound it. 
Cry out, for he heedeth, “*O Love, lead us home.” 


No; Browning recognizes too surely that entire completion, the 


perfect sphere, is nowhere visible. As he himself phrases it,— 


Never the time, and the place, 
And the loved one all together. 


Utterly fleeting to him is the highest joy. As he writes in those lines 
headed “ Two in the Campagna,” — 


—lI yearn upward, touch you close, 
Then stand away. I kiss your cheek, 
Catch your soul’s warmth—I pluck the rose 
And love it more than tongue can speak— 
Then the good minute goes. 


He offers the explanation in the last lines of the same piece: 


I discern 
Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 


In other words, love, to Browning, is part of that infinite, demi- 
urgic passion which is the cohesive force of all life, the essentia of 
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Universal Being. Hence it is that mere human attraction is never, 
of itself, satisfying, but demands to be trained toward ideal and 
infinite aims. It thus manifests its true nature as a means toward 
these, an avenue to reach them. Where such supreme aims are not 
to hand, human love sours on itself, and yearns for the zest of misery, 
as some overfed gourmand turns from sweet to bitter to fillip his 
flagging palate. Thus the bloody-handed Ottima, in “ Pippa Passes,” 
turns to her paramour and cries,— 


Nought completes such bliss 
But woe! 


No love, teaches Browning, is full-orbed and self-centred ; either it is 
of earth earthy, and falls to putrescence, or it is of heaven heavenly, 
and then it will never rest content with the things of earth merely. 
Yet both kinds, he would maintain, spring from the same divine seed, 
and to whatever fate destined, send their tender shoots toward sky 
and sun. Every man who loves is just that much a betterman. As 
he says in the closing lines appended to “ Men and Women,”— 


God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to fight the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her. 


These are lofty flights; but when one forsakes the foothold of 
the solid earth and rises into the upper air, vast cloud-shapes gather 
round him, in their hands the storm, in their bosoms the night. So 
with man when he audaciously seeks the unsearchable. Ugly ques- 
tions arise; gloomy possibilities occur to him; and our poet is no 
exception. 

Amid the spectres which he has battled with is one strong as 
despair, terrible as death. He hints it in the epilogue to “ Ferishtah’s 
Fancies,” in verses which ring like the cry of the lost. The awful 
suspicion forces itself into his soul that all that seems true and good, 
noble or great, in this world are flowers rooted in a dung-heap, mere 
blind gropings of the sensual life, phantasmagorias of exalted lusts. 
Let me quote the two closing verses of that epilogue, and judge if I 
have caught its sense aright: 
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Then the cloud-rift broadens, spanning earth that’s under ; : 
Wide our world displays its worth, man’s strife and strife’s success, 
All the good and beauty, wonder crowning wonder, 
Till my heart and soul applaud perfection, nothing less. 


Only, at heart’s utmost joy and triumph, terror 

Sudden turns the blood to ice; a chill wind disencharms 
All the late enchantment! what if all be error,— 

If the halo irised round my head were, Love, thine arms ? 


Do you call this a diseased fancy of the poet’s brain? Would it 
were so. But is it not the plain outcome of the teachings of much 
of modern art and modern philosophy? If love is nothing more 
than the animal reproductive instinct; if this life is the be-all and 
the end-all of existence, then should not a logical mind look on any 
self-sacrifice prompted by what we call virtue, patriotism, philan- 
thropy or the like, just as you and I do on the fanaticism of those 
dervishes who, after gazing at the Prophet’s coffin at Medina, 
straightway sear their eyes with a red-hot brick, that they may never 


see a less sacred sight? Poor fools! But not a whit more foolish 
than those who, like Ferishtah, 


Look beyond the world for truth and beauty, 
Seek, find, and do their duty ; 


if, in fact, there is nothing beyond the world. 

Take Schopenhauer’s theory of Love, as he develops it in that 
remarkable essay of his; take the whole body of his philosophy and 
that of his successors, Hartmann and the rest of them, and if you 
can find any good reason in them why I, individually, should be true 
to my friend, or die for my country, or give my money to the poor, 
you will read with sharper optics than I have had at command. 

How has the poet exorcised this spectre ? One only means is open 
to him or to you; there is but one jewel in the ring of Solomon 
which, when rubbed, will down such evil genii; and that jewel is 
love, masterfully analyzed, faithfully accepted. 

This he argues at length in that confession of faith entitled 
“Christmas Eve and Easter Day.” His argument is that the uni- 
verse, on the one hand, displays infinite power; and on the other, 
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that the soul of man reveals infinite capacities of love; and that it 
follows, as the day the night, that the infinity of power will, must, 
somewhere, some time, fill the infinite yearnings of the soul-life. But 
you would rather hear his own words than my faint echo of them: 

Gazing up in my youth, at love 

As seen through power, ever above 

All modes which make it manifest, 

My soul brought all to a single test— 

That He, the Eternal First and Last, 

Who, in His power, had so surpassed 

All man conceives of what is might, 

Whose wisdom, too, showed infinite,— 

Would prove as infinitely good ; 

Would never (my soul understood), 

With power to work all love desires, 

Bestow e’en less than man requires. Z 


Rising from this reasoned meditation on the necessary relations which 
exist between power and wisdom, love and life, when carried up to 
their infinite expressions, he is so strengthened by the vision, that he 
breaks forth in that magnificent declaration of the apotheosis of love, 
which we find in another passage of the same poem,— 

Love which, on earth, amid all the shows of it, 

Has ever been the sole good of life in it, 

The love, ever growing there, spite of the strife in it, 

Shall arise, made perfect, from Death’s repose of it; 

And I shall behold Thee, face to face, 


O God, and in Thy light retrace 
How in all I loved here, still wast Thou! 


In these lines we attain the highest mystical conception of the tripar- 
tite relation of God, man, and universe. The teaching is, that what- 
ever we love here, love rightly here, we love it, as the logicians say, 
guoad it is divine; and also, guoad we are divine, partakers of the 
Divine nature. Therefore, the more and the better we love, the more 
do we bring ourselves into unison with the Divine nature, and con- 
sequently into possession of its attributes,—immortal life, wisdom, 
and power. 

As all theologians are aware, this is by no means a new argument. 
It lies, zmplicite, in the words of Christ, and was scholastically devel- 
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oped by Thomas Aquinas; in the eighteenth century, the non-con- 
formist mystic William Law expressed it in the phrase, “The love 
with which I love God is the same love with which God loved Him- 
self before ever the world was.” It is not a new argument, there- 
fore; but what Browning sees clearly is that it is the only one left in 
these days in favor of a supernatural religion. Furthermore, in his 
opinion, it is a true and sufficient argument, one competent to exor- 
cise and banish that dread spectre which at times rises, like Banquo’s 
ghost, in the midst of his love-feasts. He repeats and reasserts this 
conviction with the iteration of John at Ephesus; as in “ Pauline,”— 


Sun-treader, I believe in God and Truth 
And Love;” 


and in “ Paracelsus,”— 


God! Thou art love. I build my faith on that. 


That other fearful problem, How reconcile the existence of evil 
in a world governed by infinite love? is manfully faced by Browning. 
The heart should be made wise, he tells us in “ Paracelsus,” 


To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mask of love’s, 
To see a good in evil, and a hope 

In ill-success., 


To the same effect are these lines from “ Pippa Passes” : 


——I traversed hate’s grove 
In the hatefullest nook to dwell; 
But lo! Where I flung myself prone, couched love 
Where the shadow threefold fell. 


From these and many other passages it appears that he regards 
hate and sin and pain and death as developmental stages toward love 
and life; not positives in themselves, as dogmatic theology teaches, 
but negatives only, the seamy side of that divine vestment which the 
Earth-Spirit is forever weaving on the whirling loom of time. As 
the Abt Vogler says,— 


The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound. 
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Of course, this is no argument; it is merely the expression of a 
hope. The poet is here battling with a subject beyond his powers. 
There is no possible mode of reconciling the existence of pain with 
the conception of a Being at once All-loving and All-potent. The 
most we can attain to is, in Tennyson’s words, to make an effort 


To feel, although no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 


No one has seen or has said more clearly than Tennyson, that in 
this day religion must rest solely on a feeling, a sentiment ; and hence, 
that all dogmatic belief, with its necessary apparatus of logical de- 
fences, is out of place and out of date. Life from love; this is the 
tale told of old, now told again with a loftier meaning, with an infinite 
reach. 

Is this the secret which the poet claims in such exultant strain to 


have compassed ? 
The secret they sang to Ulysses 
When, ages ago, 
He heard and he knew this life’s secret, 
I hear and I know. 


Does he not impart to us that secret when elsewhere he sings,— 


What of the leafage, what of the flower? 
Roses embowering with nought they embower! 
Come then, complete incompletion, O comer, 
Pant through the blueness, perfect the summer, 
Breathe but one breath 

Rose-beauty above, 

And all that was death 

Grows life, grows love, 

Grows love. 


This is the magical secret; this is the word of power. Love con- 
quering, banishing death! Love no longer earth-born, earth-ending, 
but rather, as this author so nobly expresses it elsewhere, 


The sole spark of God’s life at strife with death, 
Or, as in the last line of “ Fifine,” 


Love is all and death is nought. 
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Does this sound to you like mere poetic rhapsody ? 

Divest it of poetic form, and let us contemplate it as a philosophic 
theorem. 

I have shown you this poet tracing love as the main motive-power 
in the evolution of organic life from its inception up to man; more 
than that, I have shown you that he considers that passion not only 
as the safeguard of the species against destruction, but its ever-present 
spur to nobler activities. Hence, Life and Love, if not synonymous, 
are inseparably correlated. But goa step farther. The condition of 
life is obedience to the laws of life, and the condition of the com- 
pletest life is the conscious recognition and unfailing devotion to the 
highest laws of life, the absolutely, the eternally true. Hence the 
satisfaction of reason, the perfection of knowledge, becomes one with 
perfect love and infinite life. 

In Greek legend it is related that Pterelaos, king of Taphos, had 
one hair of gold which, so long as he retained it, conferred upon 
him immortality. The one golden hair which guards each of us, 
our community, our species, against present death, is love, love of 
self, love of sex, love of kind; and that which alone holds out a 
reasonable hope of life after physical death, again is love, love of 
Truth, love of God. The wisest of the Greeks knew this. In that 
masterpiece of philosophy, the “Symposium,” Plato sets forth in ex- 
quisite words and with marvellous reasoning the thesis that “the 
love of the noble mind is union with the unchangeable, and there- 
fore is everlasting.” 

It appears, therefore, that this master-passion means to this mas- 
ter-poet something broadly greater than to most rhymesters who 
indite a sonnet to their mistress’s eyebrows. Whither shall we turn 
to find the full text of this doctrine of love revealed to our halting 
understanding? I know no better recourse than to the Hebrew 
Scriptures. I find there the three eternally glistening, imperishable 
facettes of love set forth in three writings, as nowhere else. 

When I say the Hebrew Scriptures, I do not mean, of necessity, 
written in Hebrew, for but one of these scrolls was in that tongue. 
It is the song called of Solomon, an epithalamium, which sings of 
love as not the burning Sappho sang, the love of man to woman, of 
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woman to man. The second was in Greek, and in it the Evangelists 
record the sayings of that Teacher who went about preaching love to 
all mankind, and who found in that word the sum of the Law and 
the Prophets; and the third was set down in Latin by the Hebrew, 
Baruch Spinoza, of Amsterdam, and its burden is that love, the love 
of truth in God, is the secret of life everlasting. To me these are all 
authentic revelations, and constitute the ultimate canon of the doc- 
trine of love. 

If we look at this canon, we see it is a growth, a progressive 
education of the human race. The antique bard sings the fairest 
among women, whose love is better than wine; and she, in turn, 
invokes a love as strong as death, which many waters cannot quench, 
neither can the floods drown; for which, were a man to offer all the 
substance of his house, it would be utterly contemned. 

What Jesus taught I may well express in the words of Browning 
himself, who puts them in the mouth of Cerinthus, in “A Death in 
the Desert” : 


Himself conceived of life as love, 

Conceived of love as what must enter in, 

Fill up, make one with his, each soul he loved ; 
Thus much for man’s joy, all men’s joy for him. 


With this ideal of divine love yearning for human return—an 
ideal cherished by all races, and from that early time when the sons 
of God descended and took unto themselves wives from the daughters 
of men—with this ideal Browning is in full sympathy. To him it is 
“the love that tops the might,” and, like Kharshish, the Arab physi- 
cian, he delights to dwell and dwell on the thought that the All-Great 
should also long for the love of all. 

Yet here I am forced to mark a notable failure in the poetic 
sympathies of our author. The love of Christ is by no means that 
which has most deeply appealed to the hearts of Christians. From 
the earliest centuries, and to-day, among most believers, it is the love 
of the Virgin Mother which has most profoundly, most tenderly, 
stirred the depths of the human soul. To her have been sung the 
sweetest hymns; it is she who has inspired the most glorious art 
creations ; she it is who has stood the nearest to suffering humanity. 
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A mother’s love! And that mother divine! I cannot conceive of 
any higher effort of religious ideality. 

Yet nowhere in Browning have I found any just appreciation of 
this supreme ideal of love. He touches it rarely and coldly. Would 
you know the reason? I will tell you. Browning is not simply a 
Christian ; he is a Protestant Christian, a Protestant Anglican Chris- 
tian, at times an intolerant and polemical Christian, as we see dis- 
played in some unpleasant passages in “ Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day,” in the “Story of Pornic,” and elsewhere. Hence his lack of 
poetic sympathy with other forms of belief. It was long ago pointed 
out by Goethe that no poet can reach free field for the development 
of his powers if he ties himself to one dogmatic symbol, or to the 
prejudices of one country. 

Around these two conceptions, the Mother of God and the Son 
of God, the devout minds of Christianity have ever centred their 
reverent meditations. Through these hypostases have been conveyed 
to the world the angelic message of peace on earth and good-will to 
men, and that precious new commandment, “ Love one another.” 

But the pious votaries of their cult have never been in full sym- 
pathy with the progress of the intellect. They did not know that the 
Good is but a stepping-stone to the True, but a means to an end. 
This required another revelation. It came in Spinoza. 

His inspired vision perceived that the natural and proper occu- 
pation of man, to which he may not choose but turn when he is a 
freeman, is the Love of God: that this is none other than the Love 
of Truth and concernment therewith ; and that this love maketh him 
one with God and endoweth him with life immortal. 

Through Love to Life, Love victor over Death, this is the burden 
of all three of these Hebrew scrolls, and it is the key-note to the 
strains of the poet, whose many pages of fruitful thought I am hastily 
winnowing this evening. 


I once wrote a book upon that sentiment which prompts man to 
make for himself religions and to satisfy his mind about such things 
as soul, God, immortality, and the like. I closed the volume with the 
prediction that he will attain such satisfaction “ only when he rises to 
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a practical appreciation of the identity of truth and love and life.” 
Some critics passed on these words as meaningless. They yet lack 
philosophic development. Nevertheless, I repeat them in closing 
this address, and I leave it to you to decide whether they do not 
embody the highest teachings of the two greatest poets of the Vic- 
torian age, Browning and Tennyson; and as I turn their jewelled 
pages I feel borne in upon me the truth of those sweet and wise 
words of Plato: ‘‘ He who is led by the touch of love, walks not in 
darkness.” 
Daniel G. Brinton. 


A NEW WILLOW SONG. 


HE following setting of Shakespeare’s sad little song was 
suggested to me by reading over an account of a new 
minor scale. Among some recent theories relating to 
what is sometimes called the science of music is one 

that proposes the formation of a new scale which is to be the exact 
polar opposite of the major scale, and is to be read downward 
instead of upward. The major scale, as we all know, consists of 
two groups of four notes separated by a whole tone and called a 
tetrachord. Each of these groups contains two whole tones and a 
semitone. The proposed minor scale is*to contain exactly the same 
arrangement of tones and semitones as the major, but turned upside 
down,—hence, the minor scale of C would be C, B-flat, A-flat, G-F, 
E-flat, D-flat, C, and would have the signature of four flats. 

It is interesting to trace the growth of the idea from its birth, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, in the mind of Gioseffo Zarlino, 
who proved that the major and minor chords were the exact mathe- 
matical antitheses of each other, until lately, when the attempt has 
been made by some modern German theorists to find acoustical 
foundation for this fascinating theory. If the major chord has its 
natural rise in the overtones of the fundamental note, why should 
not a series of undertones give the minor chord, instead of the 
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minor chord being, as Helmholtz declares, a disturbed form of the 
major? Certainly nothing could be more simple than this, but the 
hitch lies in the fact that the undertones have never been heard by 
lany one, nor are they likely ever to be heard, for they are a physical 
impossibility. Overtones are formed by a string’s vibrating through 
portions of its length at the same time that it vibrates throughout 
its whole length, and are, of course, higher than the fundamental 
note, as the fractions of the string which gives the overtones are 
shorter than the whole string. In order to have tones lower than 
the fundamental, or undertones, it would be necessary to have vibra- 
tions of greater length than the string itself, and this will be seen-at 
once to be impossible. However, if we go to the region of pure 
mathematics, we can as readily believe in the existence of a series 
of undertones as we can ina negative quantity in algebra, and no one 
who has muddled his brains over algebra is at all in doubt as to the 
existence of negative quantities. After all, music, like poetry, being 
“a little invention of our own,” we are at liberty to do with it what 
we like, and if Dame Nature doesn’t choose to corroborate our 
theories, what matter? The character of this scale is peculiarly 
melancholy, and seems to be specially adapted for the expression of 
grief. It has already been compared to a weeping willow with 
down-hanging branches, and what could be more appropriate than 
that the “poor soul” should sing her willow song in a willow scale, 
even if she has had to wait several centuries for it to be invented.* 

The melody of this little song is founded on the new scale; some 
liberties, however, have been taken with the harmony. 

FHlelen A. Clarke. 





* For full description of this scale see pamphlet by J. C. Fillmore, “The Practical Value of 
Certain Modern Theories respecting The Science of Harmony.’’ Published by Theo. Presser, 1704 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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A STUDY IN SHAKESPEARE’S FAIRY 
RHYTHMS. 


FIRST VOICE. 


Sy LUMBER, slumber, lady fair ; 
a} Watching lover, have a care; 
Hooting owls and flapping wings, 
Flying bats in horrid rings, 
Cais things that shun the day, 
Roam at night; away! away! 





SECOND VOICE. 


Nay, I'll watch my lady fair. 
Spotted toads and snakes, beware! 
I can trace a fairy ring 

Safe from every noxious thing. 
Hooting owls and bats, away ! 
Love is sentinel to-day, 


FIRST VOICE, 


Stealthy steal on tipping toe, 
Singing softly as you go, 

Lest your minstrelsy awake 
Speckled toad or spotted snake: 
Creeping things that shun the day, 
Roam at night; away! away! 


SECOND VOFCE, 


Lovers shun the garish light, 
Dreams and slumbers haunt the night ; 
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Music, too, has tricksy wing, 
Spells to charm the adder’s sting. 
Hooting owls and bats, away ! 
Love is sentinel to-day. 


Charlotte Pendleton. 





“ A GREAT poet generalizes the spirit of his time. As men read 
Virgil now to know the highest capabilities of the age of Augustus, 
its real spirit, what it hands on to posterity as its contribution to pro- 
gressing civilization ; as they read Homer to catch something of the 
spirit of his age of fighting heroes; as we go to Shakespeare and the 
greatest of his contemporaries for knowledge of the reflection and 
romance of their age of restless giants,—so, I think, people will turn 
to Browning hereafter to find the best that could be thought in the 
great age in which we live. It zs so great, surely, that we, who live 
in it, never perceive its greatness till we mark its high achievements 
in such thinkers as Browning.’—/Prof. Barnett, in paper “ On Brown- 
ing’s Jews and Shakespeare’s Jew.” (London Browning Society’s 
Papers for 1887-88, Part X.) 


“ SHAKESPEARE’s Art is not Artifice; the noblest worth of it is not 
there by plan or precontrivance. It grows up from the deeps of 
Nature, through this noble, sincere soul, who is a voice of Nature. 
The latest generations of men will find new meanings in Shakespeare, 
new elucidations of their own human being; ‘new harmonies with 
the infinite structure of the Universe, concurrences with later ideas, 
affinities with the higher powers and senses of man.’ ”—Carlyle. 
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SOCIETIES. 


Melbourne Shakespeare Society.—Good news of this flourish- 
ing Society in far-away Australia comes from time to time, the 
honorable secretary, the Rev. John Reid, having kindly sent us 
the Society’s year-book for 1887, together with the interesting 
musical and elocutionary programmes of its last Shakespeare birth- 
day anniversaries. Later news comes to us through the courtesy of 
Mr. Samuel Mullen, who makes us acquainted with the “ Book of 
the Melbourne Shakespeare Society for 1888-89.” This is a well- 
printed little thirty-page pamphlet, containing a “ Few Words of 
Greeting” from the President, Dr. J. E. Neild; a poem, entitled 
“Our Debt to Shakespeare,” which was read at the anniversary: 
meeting of April 23, 1888, by its author, Mr. A. S. Way, M.A.; a 
list of members (one hundred and thirty-eight regular, eleven hon- 
orary); a catalogue of the books in the library; a list of the papers 
read during the session of 1887-88; the Shakespeare examination 
papers for the years 1887 and 1888; the rules of the Society; and 
its treasurer’s balance-sheet. 

The Shakespeare examinations are a special feature of the.work 
of the Melbourne Society. Prizes are awarded by the Society, and 
a list of the successful competitors accompanies the papers them- 
selves, which the Melbourne Society, it is hoped, may not be un- 
willing to have reproduced here, as follows: 


MELBOURNE SHAKESPEARE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


“ RICHARD II.” 


I. Quote the passages that begin,— 
This royal throne of kings. 
Not all the water in the rough. 
Let us sit upon the ground, 

2. Write a character sketch of the Bishop of Carlisle. 
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3. Give a short account of the three brothers,—John of Gaunt, Thomas of Wood- 
stock, Edmund of Langley. Who was Richard’s father ? 
4. Who were Barbary, Sir Pierce of Exton, the Abbot of Westminster? 
5. Write a note on “ Barkloughly Castle.” 
6. Where are Ely House, Plashy, Langley, Berkeley ? 
7. Write a comment on the meaning of each of the following words,—palmer, jade, 
} sterling, convey, incontinent, Hallowmas, foil, benevolence, wistly, unthrift. 
8. Write 2 comment on each of the followitig expressions: 
Lions make leopards tame. 
Like the pelican. 
Rough rug-headed kerns. 
A parasite. 
Chase them to the bay. 
To ear the land. 
g. Explain the following passages : 
(a) Lo as at English feasts, so I regreet 
The daintiest last to make the end most sweet. 
(4) Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when he bites, but lanceth not the sore. 
(¢) Then all too late comes counsel to be heard 
Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard. 
(@) As were our England in reversion his. 
(¢) If you do wrongfully seize Hereford's rights, 
Call in the letters patents that he hath 
By his attorneys general to sue 
His livery, and deny his offered homage. 
(f) Like perspectives, which rightly gazed upon 
Show nothing but confusion, eyed awry 
Distinguish form. 
(g) The very beadsmen learn to bend their bows 
Of double-fatal yew against thy state. 
(A) As for a camel 
To thread the postern of a small needle’s eye. 
(¢) Hail, royal prince !—Thanks, noble peer ; 
The cheapest of us is ten groats too dear. 
10. What are the lessons of the play,—(a) historically, as to the nature of English 
sovereignty; (4) generally? 


“THE TEMPEST” AND DOWDEN’S “SHAKESPEARE PRIMER.” 


I. Quote the passages: 
(2) “Our revels now are ended . . . with asleep.” 
(4) “Be notafeard . . . to dream again.” 

(c) The Epilogue. 
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2. In what connection do the following passages occur ? 
(a) “ The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the beginning.” 
(6) “ He that dies pays all debts.” 
(¢c) “ With foreheads villainous low.” 
(@) “ A very ancient and fish-like smell.” 
(¢) ‘* The dark backward and abysm of time.” 
3- Comment on the following phrases : 
(a) “ To trash for overtopping.”’ 
(4) “ Go a bat-fowling.” 
(c) “ Each putter-out of five for one.’’ 
(@) “ We steal by line and level.” 
(¢) “* Water with berries in’t.” 
4. Write a note on each of the following words: foison, urchins, sack, scamels, 
pied-ninny, Setebos, Bermoothes, Argier, Signories, barnacles. 
5. Give modern equivalents for Kibe, razorable, wezand, dowle, sanctimonious, 
aspersion, bosky, stale, frippery, yare. 
6. Write a short sketch of the character of Gonzalo. 
7. What may be regarded as the main lessons of this play ? 
8. How has Shakespeare been supposed to reveal himself in this play ? 
g. What can you tell of the date and sources of this play? 


10. Name, specifying their characteristics, the “‘ Periods” into which Dowden divides _ 


Shakespeare’s literary career. 


The New Shakspere Society (London), during its sixteenth 
session, 1888-89, holds meetings and listens to papers, as follows : 


Oct. 19, 1888. ‘‘ Shakspere Idolatry,’’ by Thomas Tyler, Esq. 

Nov. 9, 1888. “On A. van Buchell’s copy of Johannes de Witt’s account of the 
Swan and other Theatres in London and Southwark, about 1596, as published by Dr. 
Gaedertz,”’ by Hy. B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 

Dec. 14, 1888. ‘On Shakspere’s Development in Comedy,” by Miss Grace Latham. 

Jan. 11, 1889. ‘The distinction between classical and Shaksperean plot, illus- 
trated by recasting the plot of ‘ Macbeth’ in classic form,” by R. G. Moulton, Esq., M.A. 

Feb. 8, 1889. “ The stage arrangement of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’”” by W. Poel, Esq. 

March 8, 1889. “An Elizabethan Publisher, Edward Blount,” by Sidney L. 
Lee, B.A. 

April 12, 1889. I. A note on Ophelia’s “ virgin crants,” by Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 
II. On the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” contending “ that the fairies are the primary 
conception of the piece, and their action the main action,” by the late Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine, D.C.L., etc., written in 1848. 

May 10, 1889. A Paper by Frank Marshall, Esq. 

June 14, 1889. A Paper by I. Gollancz, B.A., Cambr. 


The Society’s publications for the year 1887 will be: 


’ 


Series I, “ Transactions,’ 11. Part I. for 1887-90. Papers by 
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R. G. Moulton, M.A., S. Lee, B.A., the Rev. W. A. Harrison, Miss 
Grace Latham, etc. 

Series VI. “Shakspere’s England,” 12. Robert Laneham’s 
Letter: Whearin part of the entertainment untoo the Queenz Maj- 
esty at Killingworth Castl, in Warwik Sheer in this Soomerz Prog- 
ress, 1575, is signified; from a freend officer attendant in the Court, 
vnto hiz freend, a Citizen and Merchaunt of London. With Fore- 
words describing the books in Laneham’s Library, etc. By Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall. 

The Society’s publications for the year 1888 will probably be: 

Serigs I, “Transactions,” 12. Part II. for 1887-90. Papers by 
R. G. Moulton, M.A., S. Lee, B.A., Miss Grace Latham, etc. 

Serigs III. “Originals and Analogs,” 2. A Shakspere Holin- 
shed: extracts from the “Chronicle” compared with Shakspere’s 
“ Histories.” Selected and edited by W. G. Stone, Esq. 

The Second Division of ‘“‘ The Old-Spelling Shakspere,” the “ His- 
tories,” in two volumes, will be issued (it is hoped) in 1889 for 1885 ; 
and two volumes of the “ Tragedies” by Christmas, 1890. 


The Philadelphia Browning Society.—The history of the 
Browning Society of the New Century Club is as yet a very brief 
one, but the four successful meetings which have thus far been held 
give promise of lengthened and interesting records for the future. 

The opening meeting was held on November 12, in Hazeltine’s 
Art Gallery, when the President’s few graceful words of inauguration 
were listened to by a large audience containing most of the faces 
known to the intellectual circles of the city. Dr. Daniel G. Brinton 
made an introductory address entitled “ Facettes of Love: from 
Browning,” which is reprinted in the present number of POET-LORE. 

This was followed by music, after which the Rev. Dr. H. L. Way- 
land in an inimitably witty manner gave some “ Comments on Certain 
Verses in Rabbi Ben Ezra,” which, in spite of the serious subject, 
provoked laughter and applause. Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., and Pro- 
fessor Garth made remarks on Browning, and the meeting resolved 
itself into an informal reception which proved a most agreeable 
feature of the evening. 
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The second meeting was held in the parlors of the Unitarian 
Church, and was even more numerously attended than the first. The 
date was November 26. The paper of the evening was on “ Paul- 
ine,” by Miss Helen Bell. It was rather novel in its views, but showed 
the work of an independent investigator, and was listened to atten- 
tively. Previous to this paper readings of “ Pauline” were given by 
Mrs. Ames and Dr. Jastrow, the former of whom made some in- 
cidental comparisons between Browning and Goethe which were acute 
and thoughtful. As usual, there was music, and then a paper on the 
““Grammarian’s Funeral,” by Professor A. H. Smyth, in which the 
spiritual purport of that poem was ably demonstrated. Professor 
Garth and Dr. Brinton differed with the reader upon some points of 
his exposition, the former taking the ground that Browning is not 
the most “un-English of English poets,’ and that his form is not 
Greek in its tendency,—claims which Professor Smyth had put forth 
and which he supported with excellent effect in a short argument at 
the close of the debate. Dr. May, Dr. Jastrow, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ames also spoke upon the topics under discussion, 

On December 10 the third meeting was held in the same rooms, 
which are fast becoming too small for the large membership and its 
invited guests. The reading, by Mrs. J. P. Mumford and Professor 
Francis N. Thorpe, was from the first act of “ Paracelsus.” Professor 
Thorpe was lavish of »arginalia, and made his reading a critical one. 
Mr. Francis Howard Williams was announced to give the paper on 
“ Paracelsus ;” and his scholarly analysis of the poem under the title 
“Paracelsus: a Philosophy of Life” was one of the most important 
contributions yet made to the Society’s papers. He sketched the 
career of the historic figure, and drew from the poem those ideas 
of life, here and hereafter, which are to some minds its only creden- 
tials in the poetical realm. Mr. Williams found among its literary 
features one of supreme beauty ; namely, the almost profane defiance 
of Festus at the death of his friend. The paper was discussed by Dr. 
Brinton, who advanced a more favorable historical estimate of the 
worth of the work of Paracelsus than that of Mr. Williams. Dr. 
Brooks and Professor Thorpe also spoke briefly. It was announced 
at this meeting that members would thereafter be required to show 
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their tickets at the door, and that others could obtain admission only 
upon cards purchased from the Secretary, Mrs. Keys, at twenty-five 
cents each. 

At the meeting of December 20 the second act of “ Paracelsus” 
was the subject for the reading, and parts of it were rendered by 
Miss Porter and Dr. Brinton. 

In the course of his reading, Dr. Brinton made some thoughtful 
remarks upon the character of Aprile. He noted the resemblance 
between the second part of “ Faust” and “ Paracelsus,” pointing out 
that the experience of Paracelsus and of Aprile, like that of Faust, 
found culmination in the perception of the supreme good of love and 
practical benevolence towards mankind. Aprile was spoken of as 
representing medizval Italy, beautiful and beauty-loving, yet destitute 
of any practical and humane touch upon the general life of mankind. 

Mrs. Osgood-Dexter gave some charming music, after which a 
paper entitled “ The Rational Approach to the Study of Browning,” 
by Miss Louise Stockton, was read by Miss Emily Sartain. Miss 
Stockton took the view that Browning as a poet fer se is no more 
entitled to especial homage than others of his peers; that we must 
treat him in the rational manner applied judiciously to all poetry by 
sensible readers. This paper was followed by one comparing “ Para- 
celsus” and Spencer’s “ Data of Ethics” by Miss Clarke. Miss Clarke 
found poet and philosopher alike in urging upon their readers the 
moral lessons of evolution, and she traced through many parallels 
the ethical import of their criticisms of life. Miss Agnes Repplier 
took a trenchant part in some remarks that followed upon the pro- 
posal of a motion that a committee be appointed to consider the 
feasibility of a plan for a union of Browning Societies, and to submit 
a plan of action. This motion, seconded by Dr. Brinton, who spoke 
of the advantages of such a union, was carried by the Society. 

If the past can be any index of the future of the Browning So- 
ciety, its usefulness as an educator and social stimulus in Philadelphia 
is to be marked and powerful. Much of its prosperity is due to its 
able President, Miss Mary Cohen, whose conduct of the meetings is 
admirable, and whose abundant taste and tact are the elements out 
of which all success is wrought. Harrison S. Morris. 
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THE STUDY. 


LEADING QUESTIONS 


INTRODUCTORY TO A CRITICAL STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE, AND OF HIS PLACE IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 








my QW did the English people live in Shakespeare’s day? In 
# §6what kind of houses,—with what furniture? To what 
kind of clothes and food were they accustomed ? 

What were the main current events? What were the 
prevalent ideas? Who were the leading figures in state policy, in 
enterprise, in the arts and sciences, in literature, in religion ? 

What special educational opportunities were open to men of 
Shakespeare’s day, and in the different ranks of social life? What 
general educational opportunities ?—7.e., how was travelling done? and 
in what class of occupations was travelling most likely to be done? 
How did news circulate? Where could general talk and discussion 
be heard? How were books published and circulated? What kind 
of literature was in vogue and most popularly known? 

What place did the stage take in English life? How had the 
church authorities used it? and under what conditions and restric- 
tions of state and church did its power increase with the people ? 

How big a town was the London of Shakespeare’s day in com- 
parison with other English centres of population, and with foreign 
capitals? Where were the theatres? When were they built, what 
were they like, and what stage mechanism did they use? How were 
plays given in the provinces? Were plays privately given for the 
privileged classes different from popular plays in dramatic composi- 
tion and in stage-setting? What effect had the foreign drama on the 
English drama? 

Before Shakespeare was born, and during his youth, what kind of 
plays held the English stage? Read in chronological order some of 
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the mysteries, miracle-plays, moral interludes, and chronicle histories 
early in vogue in England, and then say in brief, as well as you can, 
what their characteristics were. Who were Shakespeare’s immediate 
predecessors and rivals in writing for the stage? and what were their 
chief plays? Hunt out the facts for yourself, and make brief sum- 
maries of the lives and works of the earlier and later Elizabethan and 
Jacobean dramatists, reading, also, their main plays in approximate 
chronological order, and trying to characterize them. 

What were Shakespeare’s earliest plays? In what respects are 
they nearly like the pieces already on the stage? and where do they 
seem most to differ? Arrange the main Shakespeare plays for your- 
self in approximately true chronological order, and (it being assumed 
that you have already given each some familiar reading and special 
study) then read them as a whole and see if you can trace in them 
any course of development. Read not to fix order and dates, but 
to notice the ebb and flow of artistic growth, and to compare the 
Shakespearian dramatic method and spirit with those of his predeces- 
sors and rivals. 





A REFERENCE INDEX TO “PAULINE.” 


“Pauline: A Fragment of a Confession.”—Browning’s first 
poem, written when he was twenty years old, dated Richmond, 
October 22, 1832, first published in 1833. (London: Saunders & 
Otley, pp. I-71.) 

Some Illustrative Comments are supplied by Browning him- 
self in 

I. The prefatory mottoes: Lines of Clément Marot (the Norman- 
French poet, 1497-1544) that may be translated,— 


“ Not now am I what I have been, 
Nor know how I may be again ;” 


and a passage introductory to a treatise on occult philosophy by 
Henry Cornelius Agrippa (the French physician and astrologer, 1486 
—1535), that may be Englished as follows : 

“T doubt not but the title of our book by its rarity may entice 
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very many to the perusal of it. Among whom many of hostile 
opinions, with weak minds, many even malignant and ungrateful 
will assail our genius, who in their rash ignorance, hardly before 
the title is before their eyes, will make a clamor. We are forbidden 
to teach, to scatter abroad the seeds of philosophy, pious ears being 
offended, clear-seeing minds having arisen. I, as a counsellor, assail 
their consciences, but neither Apollo, nor all the Muses, nor an 
angel from heaven, would be able to save me from their execrations, 
whom now I counsel that they may not read our books, that they 
may not understand them, that they may not remember them, for 
they are noxious, they are poisonous. The mouth of Acheron is 
in this book: it speaks often of stones; beware, lest by these it shake 
the understanding. You, also, who with fair mind shall come to 
the reading, if you will apply so much of the discernment of pru- 
dence as bees in gathering honey, then read with security. For, 
indeed, I believe you about to receive many things not a little both 
for instruction and enjoyment. But if you find anything that pleases 
you not, let it go that you may not use it, for I do not declare these 
things good for you, but merely relate them. Nevertheless, in spite 
of these, do not reject the rest. Therefore, if any freer word may 
be, forgive our youth; I, who am less than a youth, have composed 
this work.” 

II. An editorial note, appended at line 811, written in French, 
signed “ Pauline,” and purporting to be the sympathetic criticism of 
the calm loved one, who receives the confession, upon the too warmly 
subjective and but half-thought-out expression of the poet’s soul, of 
which she [and Browning] are conscious enough to deprecate the 
strictures of a coldly-minded public. It may be rendered as fol- 
lows: 

“T much fear that my poor friend will not be always perfectly 
understood in what remains to be read of this strange fragment, and 
it is less appropriate than any other part to illustrate what of its 
nature can never be anything but dream and confusion. More- 
over, I do not very well know whether in seeking to connect certain 
parts better one would not run the risk of obstructing the only 
merit to which so singular a production can pretend,—that of giving 
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a close enough idea of the kind of nature of which it has made 
merely a sketch. This unpretending opening, this stir of passions 
which go on at first increasing and then by degrees subside, these 
outbursts of the soul, this sudden return upon himself, and above 
all, the turn of mind quite peculiar to my friend, have made alter- 
ations almost impossible. The reasons he urges elsewhere, with 
others more powerful still, have found grace in my eyes far this 
work which otherwise I should have advised him to throw into the 
fire. I believe none the less in the great principle of all composi- 
tion,—in the principle of Shakespeare, Raphael, and Beethoven,— 
from whence it follows that concentration of ideas is due much more 
to their conception than to their manner of execution: I have every 
reason to fear that the first of these qualities is still foreign enough 
to my friend, and I doubt very much if redoubled labor would 
enable him to acquire the second. It would be best to burn this; 
but what can I do? 

“T think that in what follows he refers to a certain investigation 
he has made elsewhere of the soul, or rather of his soul, in order to 
discover the connection of the objects which it might be possible 
for him to attain, and from each of which, once obtained, a kind of 
platform could be formed from whence one could perceive other 
ends, other plans, other joys, which, in their turn, could be sur- 
mounted. Thence it would result that oblivion and sleep should 
come to end all. This idea, which I seize imperfectly, is perhaps as 
unintelligible to him as to me.” 

III. About five years after the publication of “ Pauline,” Browning 
wrote on the fly-leaf of a copy of the original edition of “ Pauline,” 
according to Mr. R. H. Shepherd, who formerly owned this volume, 
as. follows: 

“*Pauline’ written in pursuance of a foolish plan I forget, or 
have no wish to remember ; involving the assumption of several dis- 
tinct characters: the world was never to guess that such an opera, 
such a comedy, such a speech proceeded from the same notable 
person. Mr. V. A. (see page second) was Poet of the party, and 
predestined to cut no inconsiderable figure. ‘ Only this crab’ (I find 
set down in my copy) remains of the shapely Tree of Life in my 
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Fool’s Paradise. (I cannot muster resolution to deal with the 
printers’ blunders after the American fashion, and bid people for 
‘jocularity’ read ‘ synthesis’ to the end of the chapter.) 

“ Dec. 14, 1838.” 


Outline of Pauline (condensed from a review by the editor of 
the Monthly Repository, Mr. W. J. Fox, which appeared in that mag- 
azine for April, 1833, No. 76, New Series, Vol. VII., pp. 252—262).— 
“In this poem Pauline is the recipient of the confessions of an anon- 
ymous hero. The confessions have nothing in them which needs 
names: the external world is only reflected in them in the faintest 
shades; its influences are only described after they have penetrated 
into the intellect. The scenery is in the chambers of thought; the 
agencies are powers and passions; the events are transitions from 
one state of spiritual existence to another. 

“The poet’s confessions are introduced with an analysis of his 
spiritual constitution, in which he is described as having an intense 
consciousness of individuality, combined with a sense of power, a 
self-supremacy, and a ‘principle of restlessness which would be all, 
have, see, know, taste, feel all’ of this essential self; an imagination, 
steady and unfailing in its power, is described as the characteristic 
quality. A ‘yearning after God’ or supreme and universal good, 
unconsciously cherished through the earlier stages of the history, 
keeps this mind from utterly dissipating itself; there is added an 
unaptness for love, a mere perception of the beautiful, the perception 
being felt more precious than its object. In the progress and devel- 
opment of the being thus constituted, we first see a solitary boy, 
whose mind neither parent, teacher, nor friend seems to be in com- 
munion with, or influencing; untutored by any one, unattracted 
towards any one, shut up by himself in a library, and spontaneously 
intent on the great classic writers. But the ideal, though thus 
strongly infused into his being, did not wholly pervade or perma- 
nently elevate it. A vague sense of power was generated, but the 
pressure of circumstances kept the spirit down; restraint humbled 
and corrupted the soul; and the mental and moral degradation which 
had commenced would have proceeded rapidly and fatally, but that 
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a purity of taste had been produced which interposed to check the 
downward progress; and in music a ministry was found which was 
one of preservation, till the soul was ripened for higher aspirations. 

“ Dissatisfied with his own acquirements and achievements, the 
young minstrel now seeks to know what has been done by the master- 
spirits of the earth; he gazes on the works of mighty bards and 
sages; he looks unappalled, for he finds his own thoughts recorded 
and his own powers exemplified; he turns from them to self-study 
and analysis; his sight is sharpened and his powers excited by intro- 
spection; he feels the misgivings felt of old, and would make or 
recognize the discovery desired of old: he, too, would solve the 
world’s enigma. 

“ He enters the world, and the bright theories which at first spread 
their lustre over the affairs of real life are soon darkened and dissi- 
pated by his nearer observance. A corresponding change in himself 
follows. This state is described through several pages, with its 
various incidents, fluctuations, and modifications, until the moral 
power shows its returning life by a feeling of irritable dissatisfaction, 
a longing after higher good, and a sense of capacity for its enjoyment. 

“ And now, when he has run the whole toilsome yet giddy round 
and arrived at the goal, there arises, even though that goal be religion, 
or because it is religion, a yearning after human sympathies and affec- 
tions. The poem is addressed to Pauline; with her it begins and 
ends; and her presence is felt throughout as that of a second con- 
science, wounded by evil, but never stern, and incorporate in a form 
of beauty which blends and softens the strong contrasts of different 
portions of the poem, so that all might be murmured by the breath 
of affection.” 


Allusions in Pauline.*—‘“ Hs award,” “ Hzs whom all honor,” 
“ Sun-treader” (page 4, lines 142, 144, 151, ef seg., and 1020). 


References to Shelley. 








* Citations are made from Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s last six-volume edition of Browning’s works. 
It is, of course, not claimed for the explanations and references here made that they are necessarily those 
the poet had in mind. They illustrate, however, the range of Browning’s early reading, and they are 
offered as of possible assistance to his readers. Word of additional or more fitting references will be wel- 
come at any time. 
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“ A god 
Wandering after beauty.” (Page 8, line 321.) 
Apollo seeking Daphne. 
“ Unwon she traverses the woods, nor cares 
To know what Hymen, love, or wedlock mean. 
[But] Phoebus seeing, loves, and loving, hopes. 
Light as air 
She flies, and deaf to his recalling prayers. 
‘Oh, stay! oh, maiden, stay! Thy ignorance flies 
It knows not whom, unreasoning.’ ” 
King’s “ Metamorphoses”’ of Ovid, I., 554. 


“or a giant 
Standing vast in the sunset.” (8, 322.) 


“* Hugest of human race was Atlas, sprung 
Of old Iapetus, to whom the bounds 
Of Earth and Sea were subject, where the Sun 
Downward to Ocean guides his panting steeds 
And in the wave his glowing axle cools.” 
King’s Ovid “ Met.,”’ IV., 744. 


“ A high crested chief 
Sailing with troops of friends to Tenedos.” (8, 324.) 


After the fall of Troy many of the Greek chiefs, among them Nestor, set sail for home, 
while others at the desire of Agamemnon remained behind to sacrifice to Pallas. Those 
who set sail went to the island of Tenedos, where they made offerings to the gods. 


“Yet half the host went not, but on the shore 
Remained with Agamemnon, Atreus’ son, 
And shepherd of the people. All the rest 
Embarked, weighed anchor, and sailed swiftly thence; 
A deity made smocth the mighty deep, 
And when we came to Tenedos we paid 
Our offerings to the gods and longed for hone—— 
Bryant’s “Odyssey” of Homer, III., 200. 


” 


“ The dim clustered isles in the blue sea.” (9, 321.) 


The clusters of islands in the A°gean Sea, east of Greece. 


“ Who stood beside the naked Swift-footed, 
Who bound my forehead with Proserpine’s hair.” (9, 334.) 
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Hermes, son of Zeus and Maia, herald of the gods, whose office it was to carry the 
shades of the dead to Hades. 
«*O thou, that to the realms beneath the earth 
Guidest the dead, be present, Mercury.” 
“ Coephore,’’ AEschylus, 136. 
“ And bids his wingéd feet their whitest wear.” 
“ Met.” Ovid, II., 862. 
Proserpine or Persephone, death bringer, Pluto’s queen, daughter of Zeus and Demeter. 
** As soon as thou shalt cross 
Océanus, and come to the low shore 
And groves of Proserpine, the lofty groups 
Of poplars, and the willows that let fall 
Their withered fruit, moor thou thy galley there 
In the deep eddies of Océanus, 
And pass to Pluto’s comfortless abode.” 
“ Odyssey,” Homer, X., 608. 


“ My choice fell 
Not so much on a system as a man.” (10, 403.) 

A reference, according to Mrs. Orr, to Plato, to whom there is another reference at 
line 436, but this one fits Shelley quite as well, and in view of Browning’s estimate of the 
noblest characteristic of Shelley’s poetry as ‘a presentment of the correspondency of the 
universe to Deity, of the natural to the spiritual, and of the actual to the ideal,’’ explained 
in his essay on Shelley, and in view, particularly, of the close accordance of this line with 
the closing passage of that essay where Browning speaks of “the signal service it was 
the dream of [his] boyhood to render to [Shelley’s] fame and memory,” it seems the 
more appropriate to suppose that Shelley rather than Plato is the ardent soul the poet had 
in mind. 

(To be continued.) 


QUERIES. 


Who is the old hunter who talked “ with gods” ? 
(“Pauline,” page 8, line 323.) 
What “knight of old tales” brought a “branch from the gold 
forest” as witness of his feat ? (“ Paul.,” 13, 527.) 
What hero of “ old lore” is referred to as 
“ Sitting alone in blood while friends 
Are hunting far in the sunshine” ? 


(“ Paul.,” 14, 572.) 


(To be continued.) 
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THE STAGE. 


IRVING'S “MACBETH.” 


4 OW does Miss Ellen Terry represent Lady Macbeth? 
In one word, this is the result I gather: she sees the 
superior dramatic effect and emotional interest to be 
gained for the stalwart heroism of the wife of Cawdor, 
by feminizing its traits to the utmost. 

This strikes the characteristic note of her interpretation of the 
part as given in Mr. Irving’s magnificent revival of “ Macbeth” on 
the first night, Saturday, December 29, of its representation at the 
Lyceum in London. 

If a superior dramatic effect can be gained thus, that is, perhaps, 
argument enough that this interpretation is as Shakespeare meant it 
to be made. Actresses deepest dyed in the cultured instincts of 
their art generally have tended towards softening the might of Lady 
Macbeth’s direct fostering influence—mind, one need not say insti- 
gating influence—upon the initial crime of the tragedy. They have 
sought always to mitigate, without lessening, her power in the dra- 
matic action by showing the love and womanly feeling that prompted 
her to supplement and sharpen her husband’s infirm purpose. This 
is marked in Terry’s rendering. Whether her Lady Macbeth is 
Shakespeare’s own or not is a point a little besides direct criticism. 
It involves a question less germane to the matter than these ques- 
tions that precede it. That is, first, what is the characterization she 
attempts ? second, how successfully has she portrayed it? The in- 
stant applause of all London answers for the climax of skill she has 
reached in her workmanship. 

Her hair and her robing were details that emphasized the origi- 
nality and success of her representation. Saxon dress, quaint, and 
flowing in stiff, archaic effects, and huge, ropy braids of dark auburn 
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hair falling over her shoulders to the knees, and silvered with age 
and sorrow in the later scenes of her life, brought the Lady Gruach 
picturesquely before the audience. 


Mr. Irvinc’s Macbeth was in harmony with such a version of 
the wife’s character as Terry gave, and in many points was much 
modified from the rather featureless and commonplace coward of his 
former acting of the part. His recitation of the wonderful lines, 
fancy-fraught, that Shakespeare, the playwright, and none else, could 
ever have devised for the tongue of a murderer, and his utterly un- 
nerved superstitious abandonment to fate at the last, were marked 
by the peculiar merits that his detractors call demerits, and no less 
by the peculiar demerits that his admirers call merits, containing the 
very flavor of his talent and to be rolled as a sweet morsel under 
epicurean tongues. 

Mr. Irving dresses the part accurately as a warrior of Edward 
the Confessor’s day, and shaven of all beard but a wisp of yellow 
moustache. The thane, according to him, is a keen rather than a 
robust Northman. 


THE suppPorT is admirably studied. Sullivan’s music and Craven's 
scenery, it scarcely need be added, are prominent in accumulating 
the effects of the play on the audience as being the most elaborately 
wrought-out and unprecedented marvel of stage-carpentry and other 
histrionic mechanism that has ever been devoted in England to de- 
picting Shakespeare's “ Macbeth.” 

A. G. £, 


SHAKESPEARE’S STAGE IN MUNICH. 


CurIousLy enough, while the London of this day and generation 
was agog with the rumor of a mounting of a Shakespeare play 
lavish in the spectacular effects only a modern manager can devise, 
the management of the Court Theatre of Munich was contemplating 
the complete reproduction of the simple stage of Shakespeare’s 
London. The contrast is instructive, especially as the real grist sent 
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to mill in both cases, either between the archzological or the spec- 
tacular millstones, yields much the same taste, however it is ground. 

The Munich antiquarians will undertake a faithful representation 
of the interior of the “ plaie-howse on the Banck in the Parishe-of 
Saint Saviour’s, called the Globe,” having “ fower convenient divisions 
for gentlemens roomes and other sufficient and convenient divisions 
for twoe-pennie roomes, with necessary seates to be placed and sett 
as well in those roomes as througheoute all the rest of the galleries 
of the said howse, with a stadge and tyreinge-howse to be sett upp 
within, with 1 shadowe or cover over the saide stadge, and which 
stadge shall conteine in length fortie and three foote of lawfull as- 
size and in breadth to extende to the middle of the yarde of the 
saide howse with convenient windowes and lightes glazed to the 
saide tyreinge-howse.” 

The whole interior will be elliptical in shape, a “little cock-pit,” 
with a thatch over the galleries and another over the rush-strewn 
stage; but otherwise, from the pit upward, open to the sky, and 
flooded with the light of day, necessary to an afternoon performance, 
and unfriendly to the last degree to any of the meretricious effects 
so ingeniously contrived by the chemical and electric lights of the 
modern stage. A row of palings and a curtain drawn from one side 
would divide the stage from the pit. The remotest spectator should 
be distant from the front of the stage “hardly more than a dozen 
yards or thereabouts,” according to Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps. The 
whole auditory would be thus within a hearing which could carry 
the faintest modulation of the actor’s voice, and make any effort on 
his part to give full-bodied tones unnecessary. Every subtlest shade 
of facial expression, or the slightest gesture and merest lightening 
of the eye, would be easily seen, and open to direct effect upon a 
spectator who would boast no aluminium lorgnettes. 

Two curtains of arras would run across the stage,—one along 
near the back, the other about the centre,—both capable of being 
drawn aside as occasion would require. The designs with many 
figures that adorned these tapestries would have nothing to do with 
the scene, nor be expected to be appropriate to the performance in 
any way. No scenery in any modern sense of the word, movable or 
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otherwise, would lend illusion to the play. In the robes of the 
players alone, in the costumes and properties, could there be any 
approach, relatively to the resources of the time, in correspondence 
with the rich, realistic wardrobes of such stage-managers as Kean, 
Phelps, and Irving. 

The opportunity such simplicity would give to a mere well- 
studied, artistic ensemble representation, quite shorn of scenic aids 
and accessories, is tempting to the highest skill of the actor. 

Barring the discomfort of a house open to wind and weather,— 
and this would turn to pleasure on a fine day to an audience accus- 
tomed to stifle in the midst of draughts,—there is but one drawback 
to the interest of such an archzological attempt as this of the 
Munich Court Theatre. But that one drawback must stand to wit- 
ness that Shakespeare as we can have him represented is better than 
Shakespeare as he is to be represented in the manner of his time. 
For the fairest-shaven youths in the guise of Modjeska’s Imogen or 
Terry’s Beatrice must fail to picture the grace, and love, and wit of 
Shakespeare’s women. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


UR apology for venturing to begin a magazine whose 
office is the interpretation of poets who are their own 
best interpreters, and the praise of such genius as 
needs no praise, is spoken for us by Shakespeare him- 

self in the motto prefixed to PoET-LORE. 

This motto may give the judicious a fit reason, we believe, for 
the existence of such a publication as this one shall aim to be. To 
those who may 





“ haply say, 
‘Truth needs no colour with his colour fix’d; 
Beauty no pencil, beauty’s truth to lay; 
But best is best if never intermix’d,’ ” 
the answer comes,— 


** Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb ? 
Excuse not silence so, for’t lies in thee 

To make him much outlive a gilded tomb, 
And to be praised of ages yet to be.” 


For it does lie within the province of our aim and efforts, by 
means of such a magazine as this, to do something towards a more 
popular recognition of the immortal greatness and the robust joy of 
life so often entombed within gilded bindings in the dusty crypts of 
libraries, there to be praised with the mere empty praise of pedants 
and epitaph-cutters, instead of with the real relish of the people. 

Or, here and there, as may be seen in the case of some gentle, 
genial, book-loving scholars, the delight of life shelved in such 
“gilded tombs” is received and used fitly, and the work of genius, 
as art for life’s sake, is incorporated into the very fibre of such loyal 
lovers of poets,—“ the one royal race that ever was or will be in the 
world.” But this “ bounty of poets” is not spent upon their few liege 
subjects. It is a part of the faith of democracy which we have not 
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yet quite lived up to, though we have seen the reading world grow 
from a handful of priests and scriveners to an undiscovered country 
full of various peoples, that the best gift of man to men is capable 
of reaching further and yet further. In a less and lesser degree, 
perhaps, it may be granted, or in a different way may it reach those 
less fortune-favored ones who do not seek and taste the quality of 
genius for themselves without some hint or guidance. 

But that genius can carry some gift to each is a creed we hold. 
After all, who is so unerring that he has not been led by some neigh- 
bor’s word to his master-author ? Who is so wise that he lives alone 
unswerved by the touch of men’s sympathies or unshaped by the 
circumstances of his environment ? 

The mystery of beauty there is no gainsaying. The heart of it 
cannot be plucked out by any editor or commentator. The approach 
to it, however, like that to any other mystery having its feet on the 
earth, though its head is in heaven, is a path one may search for, as 
well as chance upon, and, however hit upon or stumbled over, the 
end is pure pleasure. 

Every man who has passed through different phases of growth 
in his own intellectual life can witness to the usefulness, to him, of 
the different stages of his development, and their natural, necessary, 
and illustrative relation to each other. Why he cannot, then, see 
that the same usefulness and complementary connection holds with 
other men’s processes, both in their relation to each other and to 
the larger stages in the growth of races and ages, it is hard to say. 
Still, we believe we should say one word here upon the secondary 
part of our title-page. 

So far as it relates to the interpretation and praise of that fount 
of English who is for all time, and of the living poet who is essen- 
tially of our own time,—and of how far else we know not, yet,—we 
have tried to explain the nature of our aim and effort. To these 
poets we say this magazine is devoted. In the secondary part of 
its title the way of approach to a fuller appreciation of either the 
old poet or the new is indicated. That is, by the “ Comparative 
Study of Literature.” If this magazine shall be able to do any 
worthy work, it will seek, as it grows older and stronger, more and 
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more to extend its usefulness along this line. Literary criticism is 
more and more advancing along this line, and Germany already 
boasts a Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Litteratur-geschichte. Just as it is 
said that no man knows his own tongue till he has learned some- 
thing of a foreign language, so it may be said that no man knows 
his own poet till he has placed him with his peers and traced his 
relationship with all the lesser lights that mirror him or that may 
be said to yield him elements which made his splendor possible. 
Let the poets, then, 


“ give no gift that bounds itself and ends 

I’ the giving and the taking”’ ; 
for 
“theirs so breeds 

I’ the heart and soul o’ the taker, so transmutes 
The man who only was a man before, 
That he grows godlike in his turn, can give— 
He also: share the poet’s privilege, 
Bring forth new good, new beauty from the old.” 


“ Gift was grace, 
The greatest as the smallest. Had I stopped 
Anywhere in the scale, stayed love and praise 
As so far only fit to follow gift, 
Justly would whoso bears a brain object. 
‘ Giving is giving, gift claims gift’s return.’ 
Do thou thine own part, therefore: let the Shah 
Ask more from whom has more to pay. 

Thy part 

Is plain—to meet and match the gift and gift 
With love and love, with praise and praise. 


So shalt thou do man’s utmost—man to man.” 


In sPITE of the fact that contention has been rife in the Lon- 





don Browning Society, one of the members having gone so far as to 
propose an amendment to the effect that the Society be dissolved, 
because, according to his showing, it has not done the work which 
it started out with the intention of doing, the papers, for the most 
part, consisting of a mass of “ stuff” which he was sure no one would 
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read, we confess to have found the last issue of its papers (Part IV. 
of Vol. II.) very interesting reading. 

Perhaps the most appreciative contributions are those “ On Brown- 
ing’s Views of Life,” by W. F. Revell; “On Browning’s Estimate of 
Life,” by Edward Berdoe, M.R.C.S.; and “ On Browning’s Jews and 
Shakespeare’s Jew,” by Professor Barnett. In strong contrast to men 
of the conservative type who would study a poet merely from the 
outside, who would store their minds with historical facts relating to 
the poems and declare that in so doing they had done all that was 
legitimate in the study of a poet, are these three writers, who, 
thoroughly imbued with the progressive spirit, find in the philosophy 
or religion of a great mind a subject well worth the studying. 
Professor Barnett points out in his paper many striking resem- 
blances between Shakespeare’s and Browning’s conception of the 
Jewish character. “It is very remarkable,” he says, “that both poets 
allow the high general morality of the Jews. Shakespeare’s Shylock 
is no such monster as Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, and Filippo Baldi- 
nucci reports, without any denial of the statements made, the plea 
of the Jew that the ‘sacred’ picture overlooking the burial-ground 
should be turned to the Christian highway, if only in that highway’s 
behoof.” Again, “the Jews are made patient and courteous in both 
Shakespeare and Browning. But Shakespeare records his impres- 
sions; Browning has gone further. He gives us a reason. He has 
penetrated the national consciousness in a way that could, of course, 
be no part of Shakespéare’s purpose.” Professor Barnett points 
out very truly that this is the main difference between Shakespeare 
and Browning, and results from the difference in their times. The 
remainder of the papers are one “On Abt Vogler,” by Helen J. 
Ormerod, an interesting biographical sketch which contains much 
new information concerning this musician, whose life, until it fell into 
the hands of an enthusiastic biographer, Dr. Karl Emil von Schaf- 
haul, was somewhat of an enigma; “On Browning as a Teacher of 
the Nineteenth Century,” by C. M. Whitehead, and “On Saul,” by 
Anna M. Stoddart. On the whole, the papers are those of earnest 
students who seek and find in Browning exalted ideals of life which 
cannot fail to give true pleasure to those who take them to heart. 
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EARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION, the subject of Mr. Alex- 
ander J. Ellis’s valuable work published for the Philological, Early 
English Text, and Chaucer Societies, will have the fifth part added 
to the prior volumes in the spring of 1889. It will deal with mod- 
ern English dialects, and will contain the results of many special 
studies made for this work, in different rural localities in Great Britain, 
by Mr. Ellis’s main helper, Mr. Thomas Hallam. It is hoped that 
the Societies, under whose auspices the work will appear, will fssue 
the book to the public before very long. 





ANOTHER WORK of special interest prepared for the Chaucer 
Society, by Professor Hiram Corson, of the Cornell University, has 
had too long to wait for publication. Readers of Chaucer should be 
ready to manifest some impatience, and in a practical shape, upon 
being deprived of the advantage in study that Professor Corson’s 
Index to the “Canterbury Tales” would yield. This index is in- 
tended to go with the 6 text and the Ellesmere octavo edition, and 
was made ready six or seven years ago. Meanwhile, only the origi- 
nal MS. is bound, and at present—‘a unique copy’”—rests in the 
possession of its compiler. 





“ ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM,” edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen, is 
issued by Messrs. Jarvis & Son, of London. Mr. Bullen holds it 
“in the highest degree probable” that this was one of the plays 
receiving correction and revision from Shakespeare’s hand, and 
though it go hard with one to admit as much, Mr. Bullen’s defence 
of such assumed touches of the master-hand cannot fail to prove of 
intérest. 








A REVISED EDITION of the popular Greek translation of 
“ Hamlet”—a metrical version by Demetrius Bikelas—is one of the 
attractive volumes of a pretty little dime series published by William 
Bart, of Athens, and called the Helleniké Bibliotheké. 





MARLOowE’s PLOTS and Marlowe’s metre have been made 
special subjects of investigation, for some time past, by Dr. L. Kell- 
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ner. He has found the original sources, heretofore not known, of 
several of the plays, and word of these discoveries will enliven the 
meetings of the new Shakspere Society shortly. 

A history of English syntax is promised eventually as the result 
of much special study by Dr. Kellner; but as early as next year it is 
likely that one or two preliminary papers on the subject may be read 
by him before the Philological Society. 





“Mr. Browninc has entrusted to Mr. Morton, for the pur- 
pose of publication, some letters that passed between Carlyle and 
himself more than fifty years ago.” Thus writes a London corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian, who says he remembers 
Browning’s saying how helpful Carlyle was to him when he was a 
young man. A part of these letters, which are said to be of great 
interest, will appear in the second series of “ The Letters of Thomas 
Carlyle,” covering the period from 1826-1835. 

— “Tue puLtest of the Browning Society’s papers could 
hardly prove duller to a jaded public than the hash of gibes which, 
never at their freshest very seductive, were obsolete years ago. The 
most hardened Philistine now hurries past the paragraph in which 
his eye catches the words ‘ Browning Society,’ well knowing how 
inevitably the obvious old jokes will have to be waded through 
before he can arrive at such point as there may-be.” We commend 
these words of “E. E.” in the Notes and Queries of the English 
Browning Society’s Papers to the consideration of the American 
newspaper “ paragraphist” who has not yet wearied of his little in- 
anities upon the obscurity of a poet who ventures to think. 





Mr. F. S. Extis, of Torquay, England, has in preparation 
a concordance to Shelley’s works which promises to be of special 
importance to the student of literature. He has followed a new 
plan in its construction, the main feature of which is the classifica- 
tion of words under their different significations. This will greatly 
increase the value of the work, while by giving only one or two 
examples under each division the bulk will be lessened. Mr. Ellis 
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has been at work on it now for two years and a half, aided by a 
number of enthusiastic helpers, and if all goes well he hopes to have 
it in press at the expiration of two years. Such patient and dis- 
interested labor as this cannot be too highly appreciated, and lovers 
of Shelley will welcome with delight the thread which will guide 
them through the mazes of his spirit-born speech. 





FIFTEEN of the series of photo-lithographic fac-similes of 
the Griggs-Pratorius Shakespeare quartos have now been published, 
and as many as thirty-four altogether are photographed. “ Venus 
and Adonis,” 1593, with an introduction by Mr. Arthur Symons, is 
the last issue. The preceding issues, which it may be well to recapit- 
ulate here, were: the “ Hamlet” quartos of 1603 and 1604; “ Love's 
Labor’s Lost,” 1598; “The Merchant of Venice,” 1600; and the 
“Rape of Lucrece,” 1594; all of these with ‘ Farewords,” by Dr. 
Furnivall; the two “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” quartos, intro- 
duced by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth; 1 and 2 “ Henry IV.” of 1598 
and 1600, with introductions by Mr. Herbert A. Evans; the “ Merry 
Wives,” 1602; “Richard III,” 1597; and the “ Lear” quartos of 
1608 ; these all prefaced by critical introductions by Mr. P. A. Daniel; 
and the “ Passionate Pilgrim,” 1599, with an introduction by Professor 
Dowden. The price of each volume has been raised to twenty-one 
shillings, but to a subscriber to the set, six shillings, or $1.50, is still 
the low price offered for a series which gives the text virtually every 
whit as well as either a rare and costly original or a scarcely less 
costly Ashbee fac-simile. 





THE FOREMOST name in the list of Shakespeare scholars 


was stricken off on Thursday, January 3, by the death of J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, a student of Elizabethan history, whose services 
to scholarship will last as long as the study of English letters con- 
tinues. 
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REMARKS ON SOME PASSAGES IN RABBI 
BEN EZRA. 


READ AT THE OPENING MEETING OF THE BROWNING SOCIETY OF THE NEW CENTURY 
CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA, MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER I[2. 


NEED not remind you that the sage, Rabbi Ben Ezra, a 
poet, philosopher, teacher, and minister, was born in 
Spain in 1092. I do not, however, conceive that the poem 
derives especial significance from his personality. Its 

interest lies in its contents. 

It has come to me, as it will come to you if you shall fortunately 
keep on the right side of the census, to attain to a point where I find 
much pleasure in eulogies upon advanced age. The opening stanza 
of the poem is very grateful to all semi-centenarians : 





Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith, “ A whole I planned. 

Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid!” 


The poet has but touched on the advantages of age; later, in 
striking phrase, he indicates another franchise : 


Young, all lay in dispute; I shall know, being old. 


5 
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Youth guesses, thinks, hopes: age kzows. And what age does 
not know it has the credit of knowing, which is not, perhaps, a thing 
to be despised. 

There are various other advantages of age: the aged may urge 
on the young the doing of all sorts of disagreeable things, without 
being expected themselves to do them, such as getting up early in 
the morning, wearing patched clothes, studying Latin and Greek. 
Those of you who were present at the opening of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege a few years ago, remember that after an orator had urged and 
enforced the benefit of classical study, our delightful friend, Mr. 
Lowell, remarked that he had observed that this sort of advice 
usually proceeded from those whose years released them from the 
liability of being called on to follow their own counsel. 

While on the one hand, 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 

Do take a sober coloring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality, 
on the other hand, youth is radiant, enthusiastic, boundless in its 
aspirations. To the young, there are no barriers or impossibilities. 
Not, indeed, that these aspirations always pay cash. “ There is,” said 
Mr. Pecksniff, “a melancholy sweetness in these youthful hopes ; it is 
pleasant to know that they can never be realized. I remember think- 
ing once myself, in the days of my childhood, that pickled onions 
grew on trees, and that every elephant was born with an impregnable 
castle on his back. I have not found the fact to be so; far from it.” 
The young American makes up his mind to be President. With the 
advance of time, he gradually becomes reconciled to being Vice- 
President. Anon, he is prepared to welcome the governorship of 
his own State. Later, the mayoralty. Then, the office of an alderman 
has much to recommend it. At last he is content if he may but fill, 
with reasonable credit, the opening made for him by the sexton and 
the undertaker. These highly-colored hopes find voice in the second 
verse. 

I presume we all suffer from doubts, perplexities, questionings. 
We long to be free from these; forgetting that they are inseparable 
from our condition as beings, intelligent yet limited. Only God and 
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idiots, I imagine, are free from them. A man who has no doubts 
must go over life, as the skater over the ice, unknowing the depths 
below. And so Browning says,— 

Rather I prize the doubt 


Low kinds exist without, 
Finished and finite clods, untroubled by a spark. 


There are two standards of dignity and greatness: one reckons 
success in proportion to what one has gained; the other, according 
to what he has given. The one esteems it godlike to have won 
money, honor, power ; but it is according to the truer standard that 
the poet judges: 

Rejoice we are allied 

To That which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive! 
A spark disturbs our clod ; 


Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I must believe. 


We become like God in giving, in dispensing. To the same effect 
are the words of the Galilean Teacher: “Whosoever will be great 
among you, let him be your servant.” 

We are apt to make it our business to free ourselves from pain, 
mental as well as bodily. But to drug one’s self into insensibility is 
not wise or right; we should remove the cause. If we see a beggar 
on the street, we experience an emotion of distress; our impulse is 
to relieve, not him, but ourselves, by giving him a quarter of a dollar; 
but, in reality, our sensation of distress was intended to urge us to 
real, effective, wise action; we should not quiet the emotion by the 
opiate of indiscriminate giving. 

We have an unmanly dread of pain, a shrinking ; we would rather 
remain in ignorance or in delusion than to know the truth. 

It is to this mental attitude that these words are addressed: 


. 


Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor stand nor sit, but go! 

Be our joys three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe! 
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We have all read, with admiration, Mr. Lowell’s early poem, 
“ Longing,” in which he expresses much the same sentiment as Mr. 
Browning thus puts in the seventh stanza: 

For thence,—a paradox 

Which comforts while it mocks,— 

Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail: 
What I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me: 

A brute I might have been, but would not sink i’ the scale. 

I think, however, that such verses are liable to mislead. Striving 
is very well; but it must really be strzving ; not just musing, not 
dreaming of what we would like, if it were to be won with no effort. 
To be worth anything, the striving must be balked of realization by 
nothing less than solid walls, sheer impossibility, the decrees of God. 

Of the two false estimates of the body, the most common in- 
dulges, pets, pampers; the less common, the ascetic, would deny, 
would crush, would mix ashes with each article of food, lest the body 
find some pleasure. The wise man reckons the body as a thing not 
to be killed, not to be enthroned, but to be used; eyes, ears, every 
sense, every nerve, every muscle, should help the soul: to this effect, 
the twelfth verse : 

Let us not always say, 

“ Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!” 
As the bird wings and sings, 


Let us cry “ All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.” 


The body is rightly the servant of the soul: 


To man propose this test— 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way ? 


The first duty of every one, I suppose, is to be himself. He must 
think his own thoughts, have his own ideals, use his own powers. 
The great defect of your education is that it does not make one con- 
scious of his own mind, master of himself. 

The very poorest idea, if it be one’s own, is worth more to him 
than an idea much better absolutely, but not /zs. My children, even 
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if they were not absolutely perfect (but fortunately they are), yet 
would be more to me than the faultless children of my neighbor. 

And only that is ours in mind which we have in some sort created 
or at least discovered. The effort of education should be to make 
each pupil an original investigator. My main indictment of the study 
of Latin and Greek is that they have not, as taught, done this; I wish 
I might see one gigantic bonfire on which should be every grammar 
that ever was printed; let each pupil make his own grammar from 
his own experience and observation. And I am happy to reckon 
among my allies, in addition to common sense, the Rabbi: 

It were better youth 


Should strive, through acts uncouth, 
Toward making, than repose on aught found made. 


One of the ablest men I ever knew, a Representative from the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, in the Thirty-fifth and the Thirty- 
sixth Congress, said to me, “Six words spoken by the President of 
Brown University to the senior class were worth more to me than all 
the words I ever heard from any other man; these words were, 
‘Young gentlemen, cherish your own conceptions.’ ” 

Now, who shall arbitrate ? 
Ten men love what I hate, 
Shun what I follow, slight what I receive ; 
Men, who in ears and eyes 


Match me: we will surmise, 
They, this thing, and I, that: whom shall my soul believe ? 


It is folly to expect to agree with everybody ; it is often as much 
as I can hope for if I agree with myself. And what can the soul do 
but to try its best, satisfied thus that it is not in blame, that it has 
done itself justice? For while we are to be each ourse//, yet we must 
be our dest self, our highest, noblest, wisest, truest self, not our lower, 
lesser, baser self. 

Surely, every thoughtful being has been conscious of ideals 
beyond his own realizing, conceptions which he cannot embody in 
words, if he is a word-worker ; in stone, if he be a worker in marble. 
And if by good fortune he has realized these, yet in that very success 
new expanses are opened beyond; and so on, till at last he finds, as 
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Thorwaldsen, that he has reached his ideal, and that life has nothing 
more for him. 

To this purpose the words of Rabbi Ben Ezra: 

All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount. 

It is character that lasts; the things which we spend our lives in 
getting: houses, lands, bonds, offices; these pass away; it is the 
effect on us of our acts in getting them that remains. 

What entered into thee, 


That was, is, and shall be: 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure. 


To the same effect the words of another Jewish sage: “ The things 
that are seen are temporal ; the things that are not seen are eternal.” 
But, after all aspirings, eager hopings, disciplines, we shall come 
very far short of what we were destined for; there is need that our 
errors be overruled, our shortcomings filled out; that of the ma- 
terials which we have, alas! but marred, something worthy to be 
framed. Our daily prayer must be, “ Take me, and make something 
out of me; transform me, transfigure me, renew me, that my life may 
not be utterly a failure ;” or, in the words of the closing verse,— 
So, take and use Thy work; 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim! 
My times be in Thy hand; 
Perfect the cup as planned! 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same ! 


Our gifted President, in a thoughtful view of the poem, sums up 
its teaching thus: “Man is not meant for the pleasures of life; the 
object of his being does not end with the fading of youth; he was 
not created to exhaust the freshness of existence, and then to drop 
into obscurity, or to die of inanition.” 

And now, do you do me the great and undeserved honor to ask 
me what I find here? I find (observe, I say, 7 find: others may find 
much more), I find a series of observations on the spiritual nature of 
man, for the most part clear to a reasonable degree of attention; 
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usually terse, strong, and striking, sometimes rugged, almost always 
suggestive and arousing. I find many passages which one might 
well desire to fasten in memory as a spur to endeavor, as a word of 
cheer, as an assurance of spiritual existence and immortality. 

The style seems to me sometimes careless and even negligent. 
I fail to see throughout a distinct progress, “a labor working to an 
end.” Not seldom the order might be changed or reversed without 
serious damage. I do not always see the nexus between a verse and 
that which follows it; the handfuls of pearls are grouped together 
almost by chance rather than marshalled in order by the under- 
standing ; if the pearls are strung, the string is of the frailest. In 
some instances I fail to discover any pertinent meaning in the verses. 

In some instances, after a painful expenditure of mental perspira- 
tion (as it were), I discern what I suppose to be a possible meaning ; 
but it seems to me that the depth of the mine is out of proportion to 
the richness of the ore. 

There is, perchance, some food for thought in the remark of Mr. 
Andrew Lang, in the November Forum, on “ Esoteric Browningism.” 
“It is not the essence of poetry to be cryptic. Poetry lacks merit 
just in proportion to its need of commentators.” 

As I make this confession, I take my life in my hand; I seem to 
hear the voice of the presiding genius uttering her mandate: “ Pre- 
pare the instruments of torture, and let the headsman be in readiness 
with his axe!” 

Perhaps, however, you only say to me, with half contemptuous 
pity: “It is the business of the poet to furnish foetry; if a too 
frugal Nature has denied brains, we can but suggest a lavish use 
of Horsford’s acid phosphate.” 

Or, perchance, you ejaculate, with the emphasis of italics and 
capitals, the first article in the creed of this worshipful fraternity (or 
fraterosis) : 

“Browning is zot obscure. Milton is obscure; Longfellow is 
obscure; Dr. Watts is a miracle of obscurity ; the Syrian sky, reveal- 
ing to the unhelped vision the moons of Jupiter and the almond 
shape of Saturn, is obscure ; the sun, flaming at high noon, is obscure; 
but Browning, NEVER!” H. L. Wayland. 
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THE EDITORS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 


AMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, LL.D., 
F.R.S., was born in Chelsea, England, on June 21, 1820. 
He was educated at Church Hill Grammar School, 
Brighton, and subsequently went to Cambridge. His 

name was originally Halliwell, but in 1872 he took the addition of 

Phillipps by royal license, in compliance with the terms of his first 

wife’s grandfather’s will. 

In 1842 he married the daughter of Sir Thomas Phillipps, with 
whom he lived happily for many years. Her death occurred about 
1874, and he subsequently married a Stratford lady. He died Janu- 
ary 3, 1888, at Brighton, where he had spent the last years of his 
life, and where he had built a quaint residence. 

In 1841, while only twenty-one years old, he and J. Payne Collier 
founded the old Shakespeare Society. No doubt this turned his 
thoughts towards a literary life. To its publications he contributed 
many valuable essays, and he also edited several works for it. 
“Ludus Coventriz,” a collection of the “mysteries” performed at 
the celebration at Coventry of the Feast of Corpus Christi, was his 
first contribution, and also “The First Sketch of Shakespeare’s 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor.’” 

It would be a matter entailing much labor to give a complete list 
of all of the hundreds of books which Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has 
either written or edited, and nothing more than a mere sketch of 
some of the more important ones can here be set down, and perhaps 
the most convenient plan will be the chronological one. 

In 1843 he published “The First Sketches of the Second and 
Third Parts of ‘King Henry VI.,’” and also, during the same year, 
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“The Early History of Free Masonry.” The latter contained a 
curious old poem, then printed for the first time from an old MS. in 
the British Museum. In 1845 there appeared “ Illustrations of the 
Fairy Mythology of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’” and the year 
following, “ Letters of the Kings of England,’ which he collected 
and arranged from papers in-the royal archives. In 1846 he also 
edited “The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom,” and in 1847 his very 
valuable “ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words” appeared. 
Had he given the world nothing else but this book students would 
have ample cause to be grateful to him. 

In 1848 “The Moral Play of Wit and Science” appeared, and 
the same year his “ Descriptive Notices of Popular English His- 
tories” was published by the Percy Society. In 1850 he edited 
“The Remains of M. Karl Simrock,” and the following year “ The 
Yorkshire Anthology.” In 1852 “A Catalogue of Shakespearian 
Reliques” appeared, and in 1853 he wrote “ Curiosities of Modern 
Shakespearian Criticism.” The latter was a defence of his edition of 
Shakespeare from the attacks of the critics. 

John Marston’s dramatic works, in three volumes, were edited 
by him in 1856, and three years later he produced an original little 
book entitled “The Evidences of Christianity.” In 1860 “ Notes 
of Family Excursions in Wales” was published, and the next year 
“Rambles in Western Cornwall.” 

About this date also appeared his famous “ Dictionary of Old 
English Plays,” and in 1861 his time and attention were occupied 
by the purchase of New Place, at Stratford-on-Avon, for the nation. 
In 1863 “Shakespearian Fac-similes” was published, and the same 
year his “Calendar of the Stratford Records.” In 1864 his “ His- 
torical Account of New Place” and “Stratford-on-Avon in the Times 
of the Shakespeares” were published. 

Apart from his reputation as an editor of Shakespeare, Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps will go down to posterity as having produced the 
best biography of the poet that has ever been written. Its growth 
has been gradual, and as far back as 1848 what may be termed its 
first sketch was published. In that year the “ Life of William 
Shakespeare” appeared. It was the first life of the poet which was 
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based wholly upon facts, and no better idea of it can be given than 
by stating that it is the exact opposite, in every particular, of Charles 
Knight's biography of Shakespeare. In 1853 this Life was slightly 
enlarged, and reprinted in the first volume of his edition of the 
poet’s works. 

In 1874 “ Illustrations of the Life of Shakespeare” was published. 
This work showed that the author had been for many years occupied 
in the accumulation of material for his great biography, and in 1881 
the first edition of the “Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare” was 
printed. In the following year the second edition appeared, while 
the same year (1882) also saw the publication of a third. A fourth 
edition was printed in 1884, a fifth in 1885, a sixth in 1886, anda 
seventh in 1887. Each one has been an improvement on its prede- 
cessor, while the bulk of the work has been greatly increased by 
the addition of interesting and valuable matter, until the book is 
now the most complete and most accurate, as well as the most trust- 
worthy, life of the poet ever produced. 

About 1851 there was commenced the publication of an edition 
of the works of Shakespeare (“ printed and published by John Tallis 
and Company, London and New York,” n.d.), the title-page of 
which states that it “has historical and analytical introductions to 
each play,” also notes explanatory and critical, and “a life of the 
poet, by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., Member of the Council 
of the Shakespeare Society, etc., etc., and other eminent commen- 
tators.” The truth of the matter, however, was that Mr. Halliwell 
did not write the life of the poet that appeared in that edition, but 
it was really written by Henry Tyrrell, and his initials are signed 
at the end of it. The notes to the comedies only Mr. Halliwell did 
furnish, and they bear his initials. All of the rest of the editing 
was done by Mr. Tyrrell, and after the volume containing the come- 
dies appeared Mr. Halliwell’s connection with the edition ceased. 
Owing to a misapprehension as to the amount of work which he 
contributed to the edition, he afterwards caused to be privately 
issued (in 1854) twenty copies of the volume containing the come- 
dies, and to this he affixed a preface in which he explained his 
connection with the work. 
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In 1853 he issued the first volume of his edition of Shakespeare. 
It is in sixteen volumes, folio, and only one hundred and fifty copies 
were printed. The title-page of Volume I. reads as follows: 


“The Works of William Shakespeare, the text formed from a 
new Collation of the Early Editions : to which are added all the origi- 
nal Novels and Tales on which the Plays are founded ; Copious 
Archeological Annotations on each play; an Essay on the Forma- 
tion of the Text; and a Life of the Poet: by James O. Halliwell, 
Esq., F.R.S., Honorary Member of the Royal Irish Academy; the 
Royal Society of Literature; the Newcastle Antiquarian Society ; 
the Ashmolean Society, and of the Society for the Study of Gothic 
Architecture; Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; and Corre- 
sponding Member of the Antiquarian Societies of Scotland, Poictiers, 
Picardie, and Caen (Academie des Sciences), and of the Comité des 
Arts et Monuments. Volume I.—The Life of Shakespeare. An 
Essay on the Formation of the Text. ‘The Tempest.’ The Illus- 
trations and Wood-Engravings by Frederick William Fairholt, Esq., 
F.S.A., Author of ‘Costume in England,’ etc. London: Printed 
for the Editor by C. and J. Adlard, Bartholomew Close. 1853.” 


The paper on which the work is printed is heavy, and of the 
most durable quality, it being manufactured especially for the book. 
Following the title is a list of subscribers. This is repeated in the 
subsequent volumes, with the addition of those who afterwards 
subscribed. The subscription was seventy guineas, and the first 
volume only contained the names of eighty subscribers. 

In his preface Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps said: ‘“ The object proposed 
to be accomplished is to offer the student an edition of the works 
of Shakespeare, accompanied by a collection of all the facts and 
documents respecting their literary history of any importance that 
have yet been discovered; by copious and discursive annotations 
on their obsolete phraseology, and obscure allusions, elucidated, 
wherever requisite, by archeological engravings; and by illustra- 
tive extracts from contemporary works, exhibiting the popular 
opinions of the time on natural history, science, and philosophy, 
many of which are adopted or alluded to by the great dramatist. 
It is also proposed to investigate the materials which have been 
collected by previous editors, with the view of determining those 
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which are authentic, and those respecting the genuineness of which 
any doubts can be fairly entertained. For nearly a century the 
illustration of the language and meanings of Shakespeare’s plays, 
derived from early sources, has occupied the attention of archzolo- 
gists; a vast collection of annotation, much of which is valuable, 
although some portion, as might be expected, is useless or erroneous, 
has been gathered together; while there is another portion which un- 
fortunately is not to be safely received without minute examination.” 

Following the preface comes a list of plates in Volume I, of 
which there are fourteen; then a list of one hundred and eighty- 
nine wood-cuts, also in the first volume; then follows the “ Life of 
Shakespeare.” This has already been referred to above as being 
merely an expansion of Mr. Halliwell’s biography of the poet 
published in 1848. After the life comes the essay on the formation 
of the text. 

The above matter has taken up three hundred and three pages, 
and the remaining two hundred and twelve pages in Volume I. are 
occupied with “The Tempest.” The introduction is very complete, 
and fills twenty-eight of the folio pages. After each act the notes 
relating to that act are given, and all matters capable of being 
illustrated by archeology are treated with a fulness of detail which 
is worthy of all praise. When one comes to examine the other 
notes, however, the conclusion is irresistible that the old “ Vario- 
rum” editions have been freely drawn on. Indeed, Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps acknowledges his indebtedness to them on almost every 
page, and especially is this noticeable in the later volumes of the 
work. And here it may be remarked that the work did not im- 
prove as the volumes progressed. Those on the comedies are by 
far the fullest and the richest in illustrative material, and the histori- 
cal plays are treated much more briefly in all respects. They occupy 
less space, and the tragedies are treated in the same brief manner. 

Whether this was owing to the great expense of the book, 
which probably far exceeded its editor’s estimate, or to a weariness 
of the flesh which came over him as the years rolled slowly on 
and brought forth the successive volumes, is a matter beyond the 
information of the present writer. 
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Be that as it may, the work as it stands is a mine of archzologi- 
cal information in all that relates to the poet’s plays, and a monu- 
ment to him who devoted his whole life to the illustration of 
Shakespeare’s life and works. No one will ever have any but 
kindly and grateful feelings for James Orchard Hailliwell-Phillipps. 

J. Parker Norvis. 


RECENT BACON-SHAKESPEARE 
LITERATURE. 


VIII. 


HE seven articles preceding this will be found in Shake- 
speariana for March, April, and July, 1886; April and 
December, 1887; and May and December, 1888. The 
whole constitute a continuation of the “ Bibliography of 
the Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy.” 

The general tenor of each article is indicated as in the original 
Bibliography. Pro-Sh., for Shakespeare; Ant-Sh., against Shake- 
speare; Unc., Unclassified. 

The Compiler will be obliged for any information as to errors or 


omitted titles. W. Hi. Wiyesee. 
WALNuT HILts, CINCINNATI. 





392. Was Bacon SHAKESPEARE? THE CIPHER A FAILURE. THE 
DonNELLY CRITICISM ANALYZED, LEAVING SHAKESPEARE NOT 
FOR AN AGE, BUT FOR ALL Time. In the Hera/d, New York, 


May 6, 1888. Pro-Sh. 


This is a very comprehensive review of the “ Cryptogram,’’ occupying five columns 

of the Herald. 
. . “A cipher without the key is a sealed door, and what the world expected 
from Mr. Donnelly was a solution so obvious and a key so truly fitting that any clerk in a 
Broadway bank could have applied them. The reserve of Mr. Donnelly is not alone a 
blunder, but a grave disappointment. We have followed his work with pride and interest, 
and there is hardly a page which does not bear witness to his incredible patience. For 
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this writer’s diligence, sincerity, steady delving, and enthusiastic honesty there cannot be 
too high praise. But we are afraid the trouble with Mr. Donnelly is that, like other 
enthusiasts, he went into his investigation with so fixed a notion as to what he wanted to 
find that he could see nothing else. When a man thoroughly believes in a theory it is 
often nine-tenths of a discovery. . . . In these pages we do not hear what Bacon says. 
We only listen to what Mr. Donnelly assures us he believes Bacon to have said, which is 
a far different matter.” 


393. THE GREAT CrypToGRAM. In the Zimes, London, May 2, 1888. 
Two columns. . 
Pro-Sh. 


The Zimes reviews Mr. Donnelly’s book, and concludes: 

‘«In brief, we are asked seriously to believe that the most active and ambitious of 
scholars, lawyers, and statesmen had exhausted his ingenuity and lavished his powers in 
developing a cryptogram that should defy detection and consequently defeat his pur- 
pose,—that the immortal plays were written with the object of covering a trivial and 
desultory narrative. Bacon, we are assured, moreover, deliberately tested his plan that 
he might prove the problem to which he bequeathed his secret to be inscrutable. To 
charge any man of common sense with such eccentric extravagance would seem scarcely 
compatible with sanity were it not that in Mr. Donnelly’s work we have so wonderful an 
example of futile research and perverted ingenuity.” 


394. Notices AND REviEws OF Mr. DonnELLy’s “ THE GREAT Cryp- 
TOGRAM,” APPEARING IN VARIOUS PERIODICALS, 1888. (See list 


below.) hii 
Only the most important reviews are here given: 

Morning Post . . . London, May I. St. James Gazette . London, May 8. 
Scotsman. . . . . . Edinburgh, May 1. | Spectator. . ... London, May 12. 
ye a Glasgow, May I. Tribune . . . . . New York, May 13. 
Telegraph . . . . . London, May 2. Tribume ..... Minneapolis, May 13. 
Evening Star. . . . Philadelphia, May 4.| Plain Dealer. . . Cleveland, May 13. 
Cee London, May 5. Argonaut .. . . San Francisco, May 16, 
Inter-Ocean . . . . Chicago, May 5. Advertiser . . . . Boston, May 18. 
Saturday Review . . London, May 5. EM 6 hw Philadelphia, May 18. 
Pall Mall Gazette . . London, May 6. Literary World . . London, June t. 
WR 6 ean eS Philadelphia, May 6.| Argus... ... Melbourne, July 7. 
pa a a . New York, May 6. Guardian . . . . London, July 18. 
Ps a ee a ae Philadelphia, May 7.| Critic. . .... New York, August 18. 





These are selected from many hundred notices. So far as we have been able to 
examine them, all of them are unfavorable to the ‘Cryptogram’’ except that in the 
Evening Star, of Philadelphia. 
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395. SHAKESPEARIAN CONTROVERSY. By Professor L. Sears, of the 
University of Vermont. In the Andover Review for May, 1888. 


Pp. 17. Pro-Sh. 


Professor Sears’s article is a general review of the whole question. Speaking of 
the doubters, he concludes: 

‘‘ Again, no notice should be taken of a possible motive that may have some weight 
with light-headed people, the vanity of notoriety, and a cheap singularity in following the 
latest craze. Let it stand for what it is worth, although there is more of it than we are 
apt to imagine. 

“ But if, after all, there be here and there an honest doubt, such as Emerson seems 
to have had when he said that he could not marry the facts of Shakespeare’s life to his verse, 
—but considerately refrained from trying to upset us by a volume or two,—for that sort of 
perplexity it is possible to have a large charity; remembering that such a man as Sir 
William Drummond thought that the leading object of the Old Testament was to teach 
astronomy, the twelve patriarchs standing for the twelve signs of the zodiac; while Dr. 
Townsend believed that the twelve Czesars were segments of the same circumference; and 
Davenant, a French critic in the sixteenth century, found all the Bible in Homer; while 
the Regius professor of Greek at Cambridge in the year 1695 proved to his own satisfac- 
tion that King Solomon wrote the ‘Iliad.’ ”’ 


396. Is THERE ANY RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN SHAKESPEARE AND 
Bacon? By CwHarres F. STEete. Philadelphia: Press of 
Henry B. Ashmead. 12mo, pp. 192. English edition, revised. 
London: Field & Tuer, 1888. 12mmo, pp. 301. Pro-Sh. 


Mr. Steele’s work is broad in its scope. Its object is to compare the life, character, 
and works of Shakespeare and Bacon. An extract from the preface will, perhaps, give 
the best idea of it, though only a partial reflex of its contents: 

“IT have sought to present such points as appeal to reason and common sense, and 
have not elaborated them as might easily be done, as the facts in themselves are convinc- 
ing to my judgment, and seem to need very little in the shape of argument to emphasize 
their force. I have quoted Bacon and his biographers very freely in order to show that 
in every quality he was the opposite of Shakespeare; that he never did anything except 
for profit or fame, and would not have bestowed any productions upon the world without 
recognition or reward. 

‘“‘T have sought that he had neither the mind to form the language, the fancy to create 
the sentiment, the heart to feel the truth and beauty, nor the generosity to deny himself 
the authorship of such productions as the Shakespeare plays, and that absolutely no 
ground existed for concealment of poetic genius that would have aided his ambitions; 
that he distrusted the permanency of the English language, disparaged the stage, 
condemned as wasted the time spent on fiction and works of the imagination, spoke 
contemptuously of love, and sneered at lovers. 
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“I have quoted some of the verses that Bacon positively did write, and have shown 
that for over forty years of his life (before Shakespeare’s appearance and after his death) 
Bacon never wrote anything in the nature of poetry except the versification of a half- 
dozen psalms, which his historians speak of as ‘flat effects,’ ‘bad lines,’ ‘ ridiculous 
failures,’ and which his present champions studiously ignore.’ 


397. BEN Jonson, BACON, AND SHAKESPEARE. CHAPTER XX., in “ Wil- 
liam Shakespeare Portrayed by Himself.” By Ropert WATERs. 
New York: Worthington Company, 1888. Pro-Sh. 

In the language of its title-page, this book is ‘‘a revelation of the poet in the career 
and character of one of his own dramatic heroes,”’—7.¢., as Prince Hal in “ Henry IV.” 
and the King in “ Henry V.” The chapter we have titled takes strong anti-Baconian 
ground. We quote only as to the errors of the Folio: 

“The Folio of 1623 is crammed with errors and blunders of every kind, while 
Bacon's own works are perfectly correct in every particular; not a comma misplaced, 
nor a blunder of any kind, is to be found in them. How comes it, then, that these are 
faultless, while the plays are bristling with errors? How comes it that these prose 
writings are so carefully corrected, while the poetical ones are not? Surely no sane per- 
son can fail to see that this is simply because the author of the latter was dead and could 
not correct the printed proofs of his work, while the author of the former was living, 
and carefully corrected all he wrote before going to press.” 


398. THE Bacon-SHAKESPEARE QUESTION IN RELATION TO WINE, 
Spirits, AND Beer. In the February, March, April, and May 
numbers of Wine, Spirtt, and Beer (a trade journal). By C. 
GraHuam. [Mrs. CHarLotre Stores.] London, 1888. In all, 
pp. 18. Pro-Sh. 


These articles were afterward revised, enlarged, and printed in book form by Mrs. 
Stopes. (See “* The Bacon-Shakespeare Question,” title 414.) 


399. THE Bacon “ Farce” A TRAGEDY. By EDWARD GoRDON CLARK. 
In the Cosmopolitan, New York, for May, 1888. Pp. 8. 
Anti- Sh. 


For an explanation of this, see Mr. Clark’s “Tale of the Shakespeare Epitaph,”’ 
which is an expansion of this article. 


400. SHAKESPEARE OR Bacon? By Sir THEoporE Martin, K.C.B. 
Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine, with additions. Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1888. Pp. 70. 

Pro-Sh, 
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This is the article appearing in Blackwood of February, 1888, revised and enlarged. 
It has already been noticed under title 378. 


401. ArTIcLES from the Central Literary Magazine, Birmingham, 
England, for 1888. 


a—April. ‘Shakespeare v. Bacon.””’ By HowArp S. PEARSON.’ Pp. 13. 
é—July. ‘‘ Bacon v. Shakespeare.” By JOHN SUFFIELD. Pp. 8. 
¢—October. ‘Mr. Donnelly and his Disciples.” By J. W. Tonks. Pp. 7. 
One. 
These articles form part of a discussion in the magazine. Mr. Pearson and Mr. 
Tonks are on the Shakespearian, and Mr. Suffield on the Baconian side. 


402. ArticLEs from Kuowledge, London, for 1888, as per dates 
below. 
a—July. “Bacon's Own Cipher; also, ‘* An Undecipherable Cipher.’’ By 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
é—August. “The Donnelly Cipher Deciphered.” 


c—September. “ Mr. Donnelly’s Ciphering.” 


Pro-Sh. 
All unfavorable to the “ Gryptogram.” 


403. WHO wrote DickEns’s Works? In the Cornhill Magazine, 
London, for August, 1888. Pp. 9. Pro-Sh 


By the same process of reasoning that awards the Shakespeare authorship to Bacon, 
the writer assumes to prove that the Dickens works were written by Mr. Gladstone. 


404. THE GREAT CRYPTOGRAM. By Wm. H. Burr. In the Aiszori- 
cal American for August, 1888. Pp. 3. Anti-Sh 


Mr. Burr is an ardent believer in Mr. Donnelly’s Cipher, and notes coincidences in 
support of his belief. He concludes: 

“ The mathematical possibilities in favor of the Cipher are as infinity to one: there- 
fore, no amount of abuse and ridicule can prevent its ultimate acceptance.” 


405. JOURNAL OF THE Bacon Society. No. VII. August, 1888. 
8vo, pp. 76. 9-84. Ant-Sh. 


This number is devoted almost entirely to the “‘ Cryptogram.’’ It contains: 

“Mr. Donnelly’s reception at the Westminster Town Hall.’”’ “Mr. Donnelly’s ad- 
dress.” Pp. 14. 

“The Great Cryptogram.’”” Reviewed by R. M. THEOBALD. Pp.g. With an 
appendix (pp. 21), containing extract from Professor Colbert’s letter in the Chicago 77#- 
bune, April 19, 1888; letters, also, of GEORGE PARKER BIDDER, Esq., Sir JOSEPH NEALE 
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McKenna, Count VITZHUM D’EcksTADT, Mrs. HENRY Pott, and press articles. Though 
the Society does not officially endorse the Cipher, the criticism and letters are all favorable, 
that of Mrs. Pott being especially enthusiastic. We copy that part of the letter of Mr. 


Bidder which is given in the Journal: 
“ HousE oF Commons, April 19, 1888. 


“I have given a good many hours to an examination of the proof of Mr. Donnelly’s 
book, so far as the matter of the cryptogram is dealt with, and write to let you know 
the opinion I have formed. 

“In the first place, I am amazed at the stupendous industry and perseverance shown, 
and the ingenuity with which Mr. Donnelly has followed up his clues. The numerical 
coincidences in the position of words which he has discovered in the plays, notably of 
suggestive words, such as ‘ Bacon,’ ‘ St. Albans,’ &c., are very remarkable; so remarkable, 
in fact, that my strong belief is that they cannot possibly be due to chance. And con- 
sidering this in connection with the extraordinary peculiarities of the text, which he 
points out, both as regards typography and paging, and as regards the unnatural intro- 
duction of words into the text, I am further strongly inclined to the opinion that Mr. 
Donnelly is probably right in his conclusion that there is a cipher interwoven, possibly 
several, and very probably by Bacon. But I am not satisfied that Mr. Donnelly has got 
the complete cue.” 

Here Mr. Bidder proceeds to discuss at some length the defects in Mr. Donnelly’s 
work, which prevent it, in his judgment, from being a complete and perfect cipher. Mr. 
Bidder concludes his letter thus: 

“I cannot help thinking that Mr. Donnelly is a little premature. He deserves im- 
mense credit for what he has done; but I think there is more to do before his ground is 
made good, and I have good confidence that he will, in the end, succeed. But I rather 
regret his work being submitted to criticism, in many cases hostile, while still imperfect.” 

“Sir Theodore Martin. A Reply.” By GEORGE STRONACH. Pp. 17. 

This is a further answer by Mr. Stronach to the Blackwood article, which had, in 
the mean time, been revised and published, with additions, in book form. 

“‘ Figures, Similes, Metaphors, etc.” (Continued.) By Mrs. HENRY PoTT. Pp. 6. 


406. Was “TROILUS AND CRESSIDA” EVER ACTED? By APPLETON 
Morcan. In Belfora’s Magazine, New York, for September, 


1888. Pp. 13. Pro-Sh. 


Mr. Morgan alludes in this article only incidentally to the questions of the contro- 
versy. He says: 

“‘ This play, more than any other, has been used by the believers in a Baconian or 
anti-Shakespearian authorship of the plays, and, barring such extravagances as the more 
exotic and heroic of the Baconians, Cipherists, etc., there is a large historical palliation 
in the Baconian theory, which, when calmly stated, has always been conceded. 

** How came Shakespeare to put into the mouth of Cressida such a speech as,— 

*«* But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it’ (IV. ii. 104), 
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Troilus having earlier in the play spoken of being 
“** As true as steel... 
. as earth to the centre’ (II. ii. 173) ; 
thus here twice declaring the law of gravitation, which Newton was only to discover 
and announce in 1685. Or why did he make Ulysses say,— 
“Not much 

Unlike young men, whom Aristotle thought 

Unfit to hear moral philosophy’ (II. ii. 166), 
when Bacon, in his ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ had made the same error? Aristotle 
had said that young men were unfit to study political philosophy, and Bacon’s passage, 
like Shakespeare’s, runs: ‘Is not the opinion of Aristotle worthy to be regarded when he 
said that young men are not fit auditors of moral philosophy, because they are not settled 
from the boiling heat of their affections nor attuned by time and experience?’ (‘ De 
Augmentis,’ lib. vii.) 

‘“« These questions, although they do not claim that Bacon discovered gravitation before 

Newton announced it, the Baconians have been asking for the last thirty years, without, 
so far as I know, rejoinder.’’ 


407. SHAKESPERE, GRAVITATION, AND THE Baconians. By F. T. 
Jones. In Selford’s Magazine, New York, for October, 1888. 


Pp. 10. Pro-Sh. 


Mr. Jones’s paper is, in part, an answer to the question of Mr. Morgan in the preced- 
ing title. As to the citation from Aristotle: 

“The ‘Advancement of Learning’ was published in 1605, four years before 
‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ What more natural, what more probable, than that Shakespere 
read Bacon's work in the interval, and simply copied his error ? 

“First it is asserted that the quotation as to the earth drawing all things to its centre 
foreshadows the Newtonian law of gravitation, and then the inference is drawn that 
Bacon wrote ‘ Troilus and Cressida.’ Why? The natural inference would be that New- 
ton wrote it. . . . But Newton being out of court, why Bacon? . . . Why, then, could 
not Shakespere have foreshadowed Newton’s discovery, im such a shape, as well as 
Bacon? It is unnecessary to press this question, however, because in the light of facts 
the whole contention is futile.” 

A new point as to parallelisms : 

““We have lately heard a good deal about alleged ‘ parallelisms,’ and whole quires 
of such have been exhibited for our inspection. I fancy that an equally rich and far more 
profitable find awaits the searcher after z#parallelisms; that is, differences in the facts, 
ideas, and modes of thought and expression.” 


408. RALEIGH WROTE SHAKESPEARE; OR, THE GRATE CRAB-TREE- 
Cram. Glasgow: David Robertson & Co. 1I2mo, pamphlet, 


PP 20 Pro-Sh. 


A travesty on the Cipher processes. The Crab-Tree-Cram is the “ Cryptogram.” 
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409. THE SHAKESPEARE-BACON PUZZLE WRESTLED WITH CONSCIEN- 
TiousLy. In Bill Nye’s “Chestnuts Old and New.” [By E. W, 
Nye.] 1888. Pp. 11-20. Pro-Sh. 


What the genial Mr. Nye says may be nonsense, but it probably should not, for that 
reason, be ruled out of the “ Bibliography.”” Mr. Nye sticks by Shakespeare, though he 
has a grievance against him in this, that he did not confine himself to ‘“ expurgated” 
plays and poems exclusively. One extract will be sufficient : 

“Mr. Donnelly’s book shows keen research, and preserves the interest all the way 
through, for the reader is impressed all along with the idea that there is a hen on, if I 
may be permitted to coin a phrase; but so far my sympathies and kind regards go with 
Shakespeare. He was one of the yeomen of Stratford, and his early record was against 
him; but where do poets usually come from? Do they first breathe in the immortal 
sentiments which, in after-years, enable their names to defy the front teeth of oblivion 
while stopping at one of our leading hotels? Did Burns soak his system with the flavor 
and the fragrance of the Scotch heather while riding on an elevated train? Did any 
poet ever succeed in getting up close to Nature’s great North American heart by studying 
her habits at a twenty-five-dollar german? I trow not. Moreover, every one who 
studies the history of our great poets and orators will trow likewise. Lord Tennyson 
wrote better things before he tried to divide his attention between writing poetry and 
being a lord. So I say that from our yeomanry frequently spring the boys whose rare 
old rural memories float in upon and chasten and refine their after-lives, even when fame 
comes and fills them full of themselves and swells their aching heads as they swoop 
gayly across the country in a special car.” 


410. THE TALE OF THE SHAKESPEARE EPITAPH BY FRANCIS BAcon. 
Translated from the Anglo-Phonetic. By Epwarp Gorpon 
CiarK. New York: Belford, Clarke & Co., 1888. 8vo, pp. 227. 

Anti-Sh. 


This book is a continuation and expansion of Mr. Clark’s previous articles, claiming 
a cipher in the epitaph on Shakespeare’s tomb. The greater part of the two hundred 
and twenty-seven pages of the book is devoted to diagrams of various readings of the 
letters in this epitaph. The Albany Z£.xfress says of it: 

“« According to Mr. Clark’s theory, Bacon and Jonson, as he attempts to prove later 
from the cipher version of the epitaph itself, deliberately drugged Shakespeare during 
the famous spree, because of the hate they bore him,—Jonson because Shakespeare had 
accused him of gambling, and Bacon because of the jealousy with which he regarded 
Shakespeare’s appropriation of the plays, which social considerations and political exi- 
gencies prevented the courtly Bacon from acknowledging. Having thus disposed of 
Shakespeare, Bacon wrote the epitaph in accordance with his famous biliteral system, 
with the object of concealing for a time the identity of the authorship of the plays, but 
of ultimately having it reversed through the proper translation of the epitaph.” 

This book has been severely criticised. One of the reviewers says that a man who 
would write a book like that would not be held legally able to make his will. 
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411. Norges AND Queries. London. Seventh Series, including all 
mention later than title 325 to October 1, 1888. See below. 


One. 


a—* Did Francis Bacon write Shakespeare ?’’? Answer as to authorities by 
Estes (SAM: TIMMINS). Vol. I., p. 496. June I9, 1886. Note as to the 
“Promus.” By R. F. CoppoLp. Same page. 

6—* Parallel between Bacon’s ‘ Henry VII.’ and Shakespeare’s ‘ King John.’ ” 
By WALTER W. SkeEaT. III., p. 264. April 2, 1887. 

c—Answer to Mr. Skeat. By EpMuND Tew. III., p. 511. June 25, 1887. 

ad—“ Note found among the late Dr. Ingleby’s papers as to the Cipher.’”’ By 
Ho.LcoMBE INGLEBY. Extract from “‘ De Augmentis Scientiarum.”’ By W. 
T. Lynn. V., pp. 483-4. June 23, 1888. 

e—* As to Gervase Babington.” By A. W. CoRNELIUS HALLEN. VI., p. 25. 
July 14, 1888. 

jf-—Answer to Mr. Hallen. By GEORGE STRONACH. Pp. 151-2. August 25, 
1888. 

g— Note on Cryptogram.” VI., p. 194. September 8, 1888, 


412. Dip BACON WRITE SHAKESPEARE? A ReEpLy TO IGNATIUS 
DonneELty. By CuHarves C. CaATTett. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 12mo, pamphlet, pp. 32. Pro-Sh. 


Mr. Cattell takes up in review all of the Baconian arguments. He makes one new 
point: 

“Mr. Donnelly has neglected one thing of great importance. He has not discov- 
ered any cipher informing us of the plays being done into Latin by Bacon’s orders, like 
his other writings, to prevent ‘modern languages making bankrupts’ of them. This is 
an inexplicable omission, Perhaps Mr. Donnelly will look for it.’’ 





413. THe Doustinc D ; oR, A CRANKY CryPTOGRAM. By FRED. 
M. Wuire. London: R. Sutton & Co., 1888. 12mo, pamphlet, 
pp. 32. Pro-Sh. 

A burlesque. The author tells how he interviewed the ghosts of Shakespeare, 


Bacon, Ben Jonson, and others, and secured a contradiction of Mr. Donnelly’s assertions 
as to the authorship. 


414. Stir ANTHONY SHERLEY THE AUTHOR OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
By Rev. Scott Surtees, of Dinsdale-on-Tees. London: Henry 
Gray, 1888. 8vo, pp. 43. Anti-Sh. 


This is a continuation of Mr. Surtees’s first pamphlet, printed for private circulation, 
“William Shakespeare: His Epitaph Unearthed, and the author of the plays run to 
ground.” Pp. 28. To which is added a supplement, pp. 15. 
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The author awards the merit of authorship to Sir Anthony Sherley, who was a friend 
of Will Kempe, one of the leading actors in Shakespeare’s company. After mentioning 
several coincidences on which he relies, he says, .. . ‘as I write I have been perusing 
Donnelly, and I find nothing to contradict, but much to back up my theories. His 
chapter ix., vol. i., p. 171, also x. and others fassim, might fit Sherley as well as Bacon.” 


415. THE Bacon-SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. WhirtH A SPECIAL ILLUus- 
TRATION FROM THE CONSIDERATION OF STIMULANTs. By C. 
Stopes. [Mrs. CHARLoTTe Stopes.] London: T. G. Johnson, 


1888. 8vo, pp. 149. Pro-Sh 


This is an expansion of the articles on “ Wine, Spirit, and Beer’ in the trade journal 
of that name. The articles and this book have generally been credited, erroneously, to 
Mr. Stopes, the husband of the author. 

This book is the result of Mrs. Stopes’s studies and researches for the past two years. 
We quote from a review in the Manchester Guardian of August 16: 

“Bacon was a scientist, and trade facts and processes were gathered and criticised 
by him. He wrote about wine-making and about brewing, gave recipes for preserving 
and doctoring, set forth the annals of the taxation of alehouses, composed a ‘ Natural History 
of Drunkenness,’ and indited hints for avoiding the physical effects of inebriety. ‘ But,’ 
says Mrs. Stopes, ‘the moral question never touched him; not even in his “ Colours of 
Good and Evil,” does he consider drink in relation to character. The physiological effect 
is treated only physiologically. Men were to him but a means of experimenting upon 
the serious effects of spirit in wine.’ Mrs. Stopes further notices that whilst Bacon, 
moving in the highest circles, speaks chiefly of wine, Shakespeare, as a man of the 
people, is more concerned with ale. Shakespeare shows no evidence of possessing that 
curious knowledge shown in Bacon’s writings. Perry and cider are never mentioned. 
No allusion appears in any drinking-scene to spirits by any modern name except agua 
vite, which appears twice,—once in connection with an Irishman,—hence not meaning 
brandy, says Mrs. Stopes. Whilst Shakespeare had little objective information to give, 
no writer has ever surpassed his picture of the subjective effects of stimulants. This is 
seen alike in the abstinent Adam and the bloated Falstaff. This subtle power of analysis 
perhaps reaches its highest point in the delineation of Cassio. It is very unlikely that 
Bacon would have passed the anachronisms as to the drinking habits of other people and 
ancient times. Mrs. Stopes gives a series of quotations from Bacon and Shakespeare to 
show the essentially different spirit in which they deal with drinking matters, and comes 





to the conclusion that ‘Shakespeare approved of stimulants in exceeding moderation, 
that he preferred beer to wine, and that even when drinking immoderately it was better 
to drink beer than wine.’”’ 

Mrs. Stopes’s book also gives the contemporary allusions to Bacon and Shakespeare, 


as bearing on the authorship; the internal evidence of the plays, and of Bacon’s books; 
and includes a reply to Mr. Donnelly’s book and Mrs, Pott’s “ Thirty-two Reasons.” 
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416. No CIPHER IN SHAKESPEARE: BEING A REFUTATION OF THE 
Hon. Icnatius DonNELLY’s “GREAT CRYPTOGRAM.” By the 
Rev. A. Nicnotson, LL.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1888. 


Pp. 64. Pro-Sh. 


Dr. Nicholson’s book is an elaborate analysis of the “Cryptogram.” He claims 
that by the same processes employed by Mr. Donnelly the plays will yield any solution 
at will. Applying the law of combinations to the number of Mr. Donnelly’s modifiers, 
roots, text-counts, and methods of operation, there are more than three million possible 
combinations, ‘ With so many tickets in the lottery,’ observes Dr. Nicholson, “ aay 
word desired can be drawn from the column. With so many millions of chances in his 
favor, Mr. Donnelly may weave at will unlimited romances out of the thousands of words 
in these plays.” 

Dr. Nicholson applies the Cipher, and produces the following result: “ William 
Shakespeare, gentleman, son of John, gave a tragic volume to the Stage, which hath won 
praise from the greatest Noble and dullest Peasant, rendering him remembered in all 
time.”” He also produces from five different root-numbers the statement that “ Master 
William Shakespeare wrote this play, and was engaged at the Curtain.” 

Dr. Nicholson says, “I do not dispute this author’s sincerity, nor yet his labour, and 
as for his ingenuity, he has made the most of the imaginary materials he chanced upon. 
But his theory carries its own refutation with it. There ts no Cipher in Shakespeare.” 


417. SHAKESPEARIANA FOR 1888. Articles in Shakespeariana, Phila- 
delphia, in the monthly numbers noted below (a continuation 
of title 381). Une. 


May. ‘“ Recent Bacon-Shakespeare Literature.” W.H. WYMAN. 

June. Review of Donnelly’s “ Cryptogram.” FE. A. CALKINS. ‘ Donnelly’s Bitter 
Beer and Bacon’s Cousin Cooke.’”?” APPLETON MoRGAN. ‘“ The Shakespeare-Campion 
Parallelism.’’ Also, “‘ The Shakespeare Authorship. Was Disraeli the First Doubter ?” 
W. H. WyMan. 

As to Disraeli, the writer characterizes this as the first mention in English literature 
of a doubt. He attributes this opinion to Disraeli rather than Byron. 

“‘ Venetia,” by Disraeli, the late Lord Beaconsfield, was published in 1837. The 
story is shaped upon the character and life of Lord Byron, who, as Lord Cadarcis, is the 
hero, while Miss Chaworth, as Venetia Herbert, is the heroine. 

In book VI., chapter viii., Lord Cadurcis is made to say,— 

“And who is Shakespeare? We know of him as much as we do of Homer. Did 
he write half the plays attributed to him? Did he ever write a single whole play? I 
doubt it. He appears to me to have been an inspired adapter for the theatres, which were 
then not as good as barns. I take him to have been a botcher-up of old plays. His 
popularity is of modern date, and it may not last; it would have surprised him marvel- 


lously. Heaven knows, at present, all that bears his name is alike admired, and a regular 
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Shakespearian falls into ecstasies with trash which deserves a niche in the ‘ Dunciad.’ 
For my part I abhor your irregular geniuses, and I love to listen to the little nightingale 
of Twickenham.”’ 

July. “The Bottle-Ale Question.” JONATHAN TRUMBULL. 

September. “A Baconian Argument and Parallel.” R. M. THEOBALD, 


418. DoNNELLY’s “ GREAT CRYPTOGRAM” ExposEep. By A. W. Cor- 
NELIUS HALLEN, M.A. Pamphlet, 12mo, pp. II. Pro-Sh 


A series of four letters strongly opposing Mr. Donnelly’s position, with a list of 
Shakespeare’s supposed ancestors. Reprinted from the Stratford-upon-Avon Herald. 


419. CHAPTER V. SHAKESPEARE’S Works. In “ William Shake- 
speare: a Literary Biography.” By Dr. Kart Exze. London: 
George Bell & Sons, 1888. Pro-Sh 


The Bacon-Shakespeare question is alluded to by Dr. Elze in several places, but 
only incidentally. We give an extract, pages 270-71: 

“« The subject, however, does not deserve any full discussion, or even serious refuta- 
tion. . . . So unmethodical and arbitrary are the proceedings of the originators and the 
advocates of the Bacon hypothesis, and so presumptuous the manner in which they dis- 
regard all the historical evidence and facts, that the whole subject is in reality turned 
completely upside down. Here, as so frequently happens elsewhere, we have to submit 
to the lamentable misfortune that the history of modern literature, unlike the literature 
of the ancient classics, is not beyond the reach of the officiousness and stupidity of 
dilettanteism, and that owing to its very nature, in fact, it never can be beyond their 
reach. The so-called Bacon theory is a disease of the same species as table-turning 
and spiritualism. 

‘*Shakespeare’s works are his own works, and his only. According to Lessing’s 
assertion,—somewhat extravagant, it is true,—not a single line can be wrested from Shake- 
speare any more than the club could be wrested from the hand of Hercules; yet every 
line does certainly bear the imperishable impress of his mental individuality. And, as 
Dryden says in his prologue to ‘ The Tempest,’— 


2. 


*«* Within that circle none durst walk but he. 


420. Bacon, SHAKESPEARE, AND THE Rosicrucians. By W. F. C. 
Wicston. London: George Redway, 1888. 8vo. 4); op 


Mr. Wigston’s aim seems to be to connect Bacon with the mystic order of the 
‘Rose Cross,’ claiming that if Bacon did not establish the order, that at least he used 
its mysteries for the advancement of his own projects, that he “was plainly at the head 
of some secret society (prefigured in the ‘ New Atlantis’),’’ and that the plays and poems 
were a system of dramatized philosophy, and “contain decided proofs of a planned 
spiritual Rebirth or Revelation through time.” The writer carries his comparisons and 
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deductions through twenty-five chapters, finding confirmation in the plays and sonnets, 
and even in the monumental inscriptions both of Shakespeare and Bacon. 


421. Devia Bacon. A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. By THEODORE Bacon. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1888. 8vo, pp. 332. Ses 


This work is by a nephew of Delia Bacon, who is also the custodian of her un- 
published papers. It includes a full account, so far as is known, of the formation of her 
peculiar theories, and of her experiences in this country and in England, together with 
letters of Miss Bacon’s, and also many letters written to her by Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Carlyle, and others. 


422. SHAKESPEARE UND Shakspere: ZUR GENESIS DER SHAKESPEARE- 
DRraMEN (ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SHAKESPEARE DRAMAS). VON 
K. F. GraF VitzHum von Ecxstapr. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta’s 
pen, 1888. 8vo, pp. 264. : Antt-Sh. 


The dual title given by Count Vitzhum to his work is explained by an extract from 
the introduction (translation by Mrs. MAUDE CROSBY WYMAN). 

“Shakespeare and Shakspere were two individuals who had nothing, not even the 
name, in common. The pronunciation differed, as we shall see later. Shakespeare, 
which was formed from the English verb, ¢o shake, and the substantive spear, was a nom 
de plume, which from its tone seems to have belonged to some noble race. The 
etymology of Shaksfere, on the other hand, carries a plebeian stamp, and is a corruption 
of the Norman Christian names which denote the founder of the family. He was named 
Pierre, and was the son of one Jacques. The Warwickshire peasant sounds the French 
J more sharply, and so arises Shaks’ Pierre, and run together, Shakspere. 

‘All contradictions, problems, and misunderstandings with which the student of 
Shakespeare has to contend arise from confounding Shakespeare with Shakspfere, whom 
he erroneously takes for one and the same person. The actor Shakspere, the only exist- 
ing specimens of whose writing are five signatures, wrote his family name, as Malone 
authentically states, Shakspere. Changes in the name are owing to deviations on the 
part of the printer,and it has come down to us in all publications variously as William 
Shakespeare or Shake-speare.” 

Count Vitzhum is a strong Baconian, and his book, which is the first German work of 
the kind, is a general summary of the Baconian argument. A review of the plays is given 
under the head of “ Francis Bacon’s Dramatic Works.” Several chapters also are devoted 
to Mr. Donnelly’s Cipher. The book has been reviewed in various German periodi- 
cals, including the Al/gemeine Zeitung and the Frankfurt Fournai, the latter under date 
of December 12, 1888. 


423. THE “GREAT CrypToGRAM.” By Professor Morris. In the 
Argus, Melbourne, Australia, November 7, 1888. Four columns. 
Pro-Sh., 
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This is a paper read before the Melbourne Shakespeare Society by Professor Morris, 
taking strong ground against the theory of Mr. Donnelly’s book. 


424. THE PRESENT PosITION OF BAconrIANISM. By Hon. NATHANIEL 
Howmes. In Shakespeariana, Philadelphia, for December, 1888. 


Pp. 7. Anti-Sh. 


In this letter, addressed to Miss Charlotte Porter, then the editor of the magazine, 
Judge Holmes reiterates his opinion of thirty years, that “the whole genuine canon of 
the Shakespeare poetry was written by Francis Bacon.” In regard to Mr. Donnelly’s 
“ Cryptogram,”’ he concludes : 

“In short, I have not been able to find in this book any proper cipher-method at all. 
The message, the symbols, and the key appear to be alike the sole device and pure in- 
vention of the author’s own fervid imagination. On the face of the story which he 
would make the Cipher tell, it would appear that there was some endeavor to build the 
superstructure upon an extrinsic historical basis: but the well-ascertained facts of history 
are so perverted into superficial misconceptions, and so mixed with speculations and 
fancies that are utterly inconsistent with the characters and position of the personages 
involved as they are with the nature and dignity of the subject, that on the whole I can 
compare it with nothing else but the visionary revelations of spirit-rappers from the land 
of their own dreams.” 





SOCIETIES. 


The Philadelphia Browning Society.—The fifth meeting of this 
Society was held on the 7th of January. The attendance was quite 
as large as at the previous meetings, and it is becoming obvious that 
the rooms are too small to accommodate the growing membership. 
A reading in the form of dialogue was given by Mrs. Edward 
Wetherill and Judge Willson from the third act of “ Paracelsus.” 
The paper announced was “ Browning’s Thoughts on Hope and Im- 
mortality,” by Miss Frances E. Bennett, but Miss Bennett was unable 
to be present, and Dr. Brinton, taking the chair, stated that the 
President, Miss Mary Cohen, had “ acceded to the urgent request of 
the committee to deliver a short essay on ‘A Death in the Desert.’” 
Miss Cohen’s paper was devoted to an analysis of that suggestive 
poem. Dr. Jastrow having made the suggestion that as “ Paracelsus” 
was the subject of the evening the club might be better prepared for 
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consideration of that poem than of the poem analyzed, a discus- 
sion upon Browning’s dramas followed. Professor Schelling being 
called upon, responded with some comment upon the latter-day 
closet-dramas and the conditions which had given rise to them. 
These conditions he summed up in the phrase, “The drama is an 
anachronism in modern literature.” Professor Schelling also took 
exception to the views expressed by Dr. Brinton in his opening 
address on Browning’s dramatic reticence. He conceived the intense 
individuality of the poet to be unmistakably present in every char- 
acter. In response to the chairman’s request, Mr. Tilney read a short 
paper giving a novice’s ideas of Browning study, and at its close 
Professor Smyth remarked that “the very reason which made two 
of the successful dramas of the nineteenth century has become the 
reason why Browning has ceased to produce dramas; namely, the 
death of Macready.” This speaker introduced the practice of laying 
before the Society such difficult allusions in Browning as had not 
hitherto found an explanation. The one presented by him came 
from “ Sordello,” vi. 181: 


*«* Some Dularete drunk with truths and wine.” 


Dr. Brinton followed Professor Smyth with a defence of his attitude 
in “ Facettes of Love” on the subject of Browning’s personality in 
the dramas, and with the plea that “the most profitable real-estate 
to-day is a theatre,” attempting to show thereby that “the power of 
the drama is not failing, but it is possible that the power of the 
dramatist is.’ Dr. S. Solis-Cohen agreed with Dr. Brinton’s view 
that Browning only represented the intellectual, not the emotional, 
side of life in his plays. Dr. Cohen also charged the poet with a 
lack of imagination in this connection. 

On January 21 the reading from the fourth act of “ Paracelsus” 
was by Mrs. C. M. Thorpe and Professor Hoxie. The paper of the 
evening was given by Miss Helen A. Clarke. It was entitled 
“ Browning’s Musical Poems,” and the reader gave analyses of the 
four following poems: “A Toccata of Galuppi’s,” “Master Hugues 
of Saxe-Gotha,” “Abt Vogler,” and “Charles Avison,” from the 
“Parleyings.” Miss Clarke said that other panegyrists on music have 
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occupied themselves with the effect that music as an objective reality 
produces on the senses. This “ outside” appreciation of music is 
common to many poets, but where will you find another who has 
so entered the sanctum sanctorum of the musician’s soul, and from 
this ground of vantage has shown what the artistic spirit should be ? 

A short paper by Mrs. Eliza S. Turner was read by Mrs. Thorpe, 
in which Browning’s use of words not admitted by the proprieties 
of social life was commented on. The usual discussion was dis- 
pensed with to enable the Society to hear an essay by Professor 
Bengough on the musical aspect of Browning’s verse, in which the 
speaker rather minutely dwelt upon verbal forms. 

It would seem wise either to have speakers invited beforehand to 
treat of definite topics, or to confine the discussion to the poem read 
each evening. This would ensure a more concentrated movement, 
and would enable those taking part to give the subject some previous 


investigation. Harrison S. Morris. 
~~. oe 


THE STUDY. 


QUESTIONS AND NOTES ON “ LOVE'S LABOUR’S LOST.” 
By W. J. Rore. 


HAVE reluctantly consented to take charge for the pres- 
ent of this “ Series of Questions and Helps for the Study 
of Shakespeare’s Plays,”—reluctantly, because I honestly 
distrust my ability to make it of any real service to 

teachers and students.- At the outset I am somewhat in doubt as to 

the best plan for doing the little that possibly I can do in this direc- 
tion. The first suggestion of the editors was that the matter should 
consist entirely of questions; but even if under the more difficult 
questions references were added to books in which the answers, or 
hints for the answers, could be found, these would be of little or no 
use to the great majority of teachers and students who have not 
access to a good Shakespeare library. Now, it is this large class of 
possible readers of Port-LorE for whom, to my thinking, the matter 
should be prepared, and not for the very small class of advanced and 
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critical students who need no guidance in their investigations, or at 
least none that they would be likely to seek in these pages. For the 
former class, while questions without answers might often be stimu- 
lating and suggestive, they would sometimes be only bewildering and 
discouraging—notices of “No Thoroughfare” rather than finger- 
posts pointing to the road one wants to find. 

To hit the golden mean between too much help and too little 
may not always be easy, but this will be my aim. If at first I do 
not succeed in it, I shall be grateful to my readers for any criticisms 
or suggestions that may enable me to improve the plan. 

Let me add that in beginning with “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” I 
have been governed by the wishes of the editors. My inclination 
was to start with the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the earliest play 
that I have usually given to my classes. In a few instances I have 
taken up the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona” as an example of Shake- 
speare’s ’prentice work, but never the “ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” This 
latter will, however, be of interest to the private student, and may 
possibly be included in an extended course for a Shakespeare Club. 


THE NAME OF THE PLay.—1. Shall we write “ Love’s Labours 
Lost,” with Mason and Furnivall ? 

The title-pages of the quartos (1598 and 1631) read “ Loues 
labors lost” and “ Loues Labours lost ;” but the heading in the first 
and second folios and the running-title in both those and the quartos 
is “ Loues Labour's lost,” which (as the apostrophe is seldom used in 
possessives in the early editions) is almost certainly a contraction of 
“ Love’s Labour is Lost.” . 

2. Is there any reference to the name in the play? [Compare 
with other plays in this respect. ] 

Tue DatEe.—3. What external evidence on this point ? 

The play is in Meres’s List, 1598; published in quarto the same 
year; referred to in Tofte’s “ Alba,” also published in 1598. The 
quarto professes to be “newly corrected and augmented,” implying 
an earlier form of the play. Tofte’s expression, “‘ Love’s Labour 
Lost’ I once did see,” suggests a considerable lapse of time since he 
Saw It. 
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4. What internal evidence as to the date ? 

Metrical tests (which unquestionably have their value if not pressed 
too far) put it among the very earliest of the plays: by the abundance 
of rhyme, especially alternate rhyme and “sonnets,” doggerel, and 
“end-stopped” lines, the very few incomplete lines, “‘ female endings,” 
and Alexandrines, etc. [See “Transactions of New Shakspere 
Society,” 1874, p. 1 fol.; Ingleby’s “Shakespeare: the Man and 
the Book,” Part II. p. 50 fol.; or Dowden’s “ Primer,” p. 39 fol. ] 

The excess of alliteration, quibbles, antitheses, proverbial expres- 
sions, pedantic constructions, “chorus-like alternate answers,” strained 
dialogue, etc., are also marks of early style. 

If the “ dancing-horse” (i. 2. 57) was Bankes’s horse, exhibited 
as early at least as 1589, the allusion suggests a date not far from 
that time, though we find notices of the animal several years later. 
The allusions to Russians point to a period when Russia was attract- 
ing attention in England, like 1590-1591 (Stokes). If certain other 
allusions noticed by the commentators are to books published as late 
as 1595 and 1596, we must bear in mind the revision of the play in, 
probably, 1597.. This revision, indeed, complicates the question of 
the date in many ways, and has sometimes led good critics to wrong 
conclusions. [What positive evidence of this revision in the text ?] 

5. What are the dates fixed by leading editors and critics ? 

Grant White, “ probably not later than 1588 ;” Furnivall, 1588-0, 
“ Shakespeare’s earliest play ;’ Dowden, 1590; Drake and Delius, 
1591; Stokes, “ Chronological Order of Shakespeare’s Plays,” 1591-2; 
Chalmers, 1592; Malone, 1594. Fleay, in his “ Manual” (1876), put it 
1591; in his “Introduction to Shakespeare Study” (1877), “circa 
1592;” but in Ingleby’s book (1881) he makes it “ 1589-90, revised in 
1597.” In his “ Life of Shakespeare” (1886) he has “ little doubt that 
this play was performed in November, 1589.” For myself, I have no 
hesitation in agreeing with those who believe it to be Shakespeare’s 
earliest play (of those entirely his own); and the date, I think, must 
be as early as 1591, probably a year or more earlier. 

THE SouRCES OF THE PLot.—6. Has the plot been traced to any 
foreign original ? What other plays are like it in this respect? What 
is true of Shakespeare’s plots generally ? What reasons does Grant 
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White give for suspecting that the play is founded on some French 
story? Where does Joseph Hunter (“ New Illustrations,” vol. i. 
p. 256) think that the dramatist may have got a hint for a part of 
the plot ? 

THE NAMES OF THE DRAMATIS PERSONA.—7. What is the form 
of Biron in the early editions? With what does the name rhyme in 
iv. 3. 230? How does Grant White spell the name? 

8. What form does Armado sometimes take in the early editions ? 
[Compare other words in which d and ¢/ were used interchangeably. ] 

g. What rhyme for Boyer in v. 2. 333? Asa rule, how are French 
names to be pronounced in Shakespeare? [Anglicized, of course. 
Compare the dissyllabic /agwes in this play (ii. 1. 42), as well as in 
“As You Like It” and “ Measure for Measure,” where it is invariably 
Ja’-quéz in the verse. } 

10. Why would Grant White print Mote for Moth? In this play 
(i. 2. 94) what is probably the punning allusion in wt? 

11. To what characters are the names Braggart, Pedant, Curate, 
Clown, and Page sometimes given in the prefixes to speeches in the 
folio? [Compare what Biron calls them in v. 2. 545.] 

DuRATION OF THE ACTION.—12. How many days does the time 
of the action cover, and what portions of the play belong to each ? 
[See P. A. Daniel's paper, “ Transactions of New Shakspere Society,” 
1877-79, p. 145, or my edition, p. 169.] 

METRE.—13. How is i. 1. 134 (‘A maid of grace and complete 
majesty”) to be made rhythmical ? 

I believe that I am the only editor who has quoted and, endorsed 
Schmidt’s rule (see his “‘ Lexicon,” p. 1413) that dissyllabic adjectives 
and participles accented on the second syllable throw the accent back 
before nouns accented on the first syllable. He fills two pages and 
a half with examples of this change, and I have noted scores of 
others. For complete, compare “ Measure for Measure,” i. 3. 3: 
“Can pierce a complete bosom ;” and “ Richard III.” iv. 4. 189: 
“Than all the complete armour that thou wearest.” On the other 
hand, we invariably find comp/léte in the predicate ; as in “ Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” ii, 4. 73: “He is complete in feature and in 
mind ;” “ King John,” ii. 1. 433: “Is the young Dauphin every way 
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complete,” etc. For other illustrations of this law in the present 
play, see v. 2. 750: “ The éxtreme parts of time extremely forms ;” 
and iv. 3. 168: “ And profound Solomon to tune a jig” (but profound 
before a noun accented on the second syllable, in v. 2. 52: “ Vilely 
compil’d, profound simplicity”). 

14. Explain the metre of v. 2. 332: “To show his teeth as 
white as whale’s bone.” [Compare Spenser, “ Faerie Queene,” iii. 
1. 15: “ And eke, through fear, as white as whales bone.” ] 

15. Explain the peculiarity in ii. 1. 68 (“I never spent an hour's 
talk withal’”’), and point out other examples of it in this play or others. 

16. Scan and explain ii. 1. 42: “Of Jaques Falconbridge solem- 
nized.” [See on Question g above; and compare “ Tempest,” v. 1. 
310: “Of these our dear belov’d solemnized ;” and Milton, “ Para- 
dise Lost,” vii. 448: “ Evening and morn solemniz’d the fifth day.”’] 
Is solemnize always thus accented by Shakespeare? [Compare 
“Merchant of Venice,” ii. 9. 6; “King John,” ii. 1. 539, and 
“1 Henry IV.” v. 3. 168.] 

LancuaGe.—17. How is dankrupt (i. 1. 27) spelled in the early 
editions? [Knight and Delius have dankrout in “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
iii. 2. 57.] 

18. Explain wk (i. 1. 43), wp (i. 2. 5), brawl (iii. 1. 7), 
canary (iii. 1. 10), Reel (v. 2. 930, 939), dombast (v. 2. 791), critic 
(iii. 1. 178; iv. 3. 170), dady-smocks (v. 2. 905), and cuckoo-buds 
(v. 2. 906). 

19. Who were the “ Nine Worthies ?” 

20. Explain the play upon words in xo point (ii. 1. 189), suitor 
(iv. 2. 103), and veal (v. 2. 247). 

21. What allusion in “ The first and second cause will not serve 
my turn,” etc. (i. 2. 183)? [Compare “As You Like It,” v. 4. 
52 fol.] 

22. Explain “The hobby-horse is forgot” (iii. 1. 30). [Com- 
pare “ Hamlet,” iii. 2. 142.] 

23. Explain “The boy hath sold him a bargain” (iii. 1. 102). 
What do the many allusions to country-sports in the play indicate ? 

24. Who was Monarcho (iv. 1. 101)? What relation have some 
critics supposed to exist between Armado and Monarcho ? 
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25. Who was the Mantuan (iv. 2. 97)? 

26. Explain the allusions in ili. 1. 17: “ With your hat penthouse- 
like o’er the shop+of your eyes; with your arms crossed on your 
thin-belly doublet \ike a rabbit on a spit, or your hands in your pocket 
like a man after the old painting.” 

27. Point out and explain /ega/ allusions in the play (i. 1. 205 ; 
iii. 1. 188; v. 2. 490, etc.). What were statute-caps (v. 2. 281)? 

28. Comment upon iv. 3. 258: 

“O, if in black my lady’s brows be deck’d, 


It mourns that painting and usurping hair 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect.” 


[Compare “ Measure for Measure,” iii. 2. 83; iv. 2. 40; “ Timon of 
Athens,” iv. 3. 144, 147; “ Hamlet,” v. 1. 213; ‘ Winter’s Tale,” iv. 
4. 101; “ Sonnets,” 68 3-8, etc. ] ‘ 

29. Explain “Too much to know is to know nought but fame” 
i. 1. 92); “ Ware pencils, ho!” etc. (v. 2. 43-45); “The extreme 
parts of time,” etc. (v. 2. 750-753). 

CHARACTERIZATION.—30. Comment briefly upon the leading char- 
acters of the play. Is it probable that Holofernes represents John 
Florio? Why not? 

[Want of spa¢e forbids extended questions and comments under 
this last head ; but in this play, as Staunton says, “depth of char- 
acterization is subordinate to elegance and sprightliness of dialogue,” 
and the student can be left to himself here. ] 


Allusions in “ Pauline.”—[ Preceding allusions will be found in 
the Study department of the January number. ] 


“As Arab birds float sleeping in the wind.” (12, 479.) 

The pelican, which is one of the birds to be found in Arabia, frequently, in latitudes 
far from land, continues its flight all night, often floating for a long time without moving 
its wings. Or, perhaps, the Birds of Paradise, which were fabled to have no legs, and 
which, therefore, never settled. They were regarded as aerial sylphs, whose home was 
the bright expanse of sky where all the functions of life were carried on; they never 
touched the earth, and their food was the morning’s dew. 


7 
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“ The king 
Treading the purple calmly to his death.” 
Et seq. (14, 568). 


Agamemnon, to whom his loved Cassandra foretells his doom in vain. 
“Well, since I yield me vanquished by thy voice, 
I go, treading on purple, to my house.” 
Potter’s “ Agamemnon” of Aéschylus, 1017 


See, also, Browning’s translation : 


* Lo,—since to hear thee, I am brought thus— 
I go into the palace—purples treading.”’ 


“and the boy 
With his white breast and brow and clustering curls 
Streaked with his mother’s blood, and striving hard 
To tell his story ere his reason goes.” (14, 574.) 


Orestes. 
* Yet let me plead, while reason holds its seat, 
Plead to my friends, that in the cause of justice 
I slew my mother; for her impious hands, 
Stain’d with my father’s blood, called down revenge 
From the offended gods.” 
Potter’s “ Choephore” of Aéschylus, 1073. 


“ As now, Andromeda! 
And she is with me.” £¢ seg. (16, 656). 


“Where Ammon’s wrath 
Unjust had doomed Andromeda to pay 
Her mother’s boastful insolence of tongue 
Bound by her white arms to the rugged rocks. 
. the waves 
Lashed into sudden fury, foamed and roared, 
And wallowing huge o’er half the deep, uprose 
The ocean-monster to his prey.” 
“ Met.,” Ov., IV., 792. 


The Andromeda described, says Mrs. Orr, is that of Polidoro di Caravaggio, of 
which Mr. Browning possesses an engraving which was always before his eyes as he 
wrote his earlier poems. The original was painted on the wall of a garden attached to 
the Palazzo Bufalo, or del Bufalo, in Rome. The wall has been pulled down since Mr. 
Browning was last there. 
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“how she, 
The fair pale sister, went to her chill grave 
With power to love and to be loved and live.” 


(23, 963.) 

Antigone. 

“‘“Creon. Bring the hateful woman, that she may immediately die in the presence 
of her bridegroom, near him, and before his face. 

Chorus. And by what sort of death do you meditate to destroy her? 

Creon. Conducting her where the way is untrodden by mortals, I will bury her 
alive in the cavern of the rock, only setting forth so much food as will suffice for expia- 
tion. . 
Chorus. O love, invincible! irresistible love! . . thee shall neither any of 
the immortals escape, nor of men the creatures of a day.” 

“ Antigone”’ of Sophocles, 760. 





QUERIES. 


Wauat is the reference (“ Paul.,” 23, 964) to “twin gods of the 
infernal world” who pass “ with scented lamp, over the dead, to call 
and to awake” ? 

Who is the “ old founder of these walls” for whom a “ fire-labarum 
was not deemed” too great a sign? 

(“ Paracelsus,” p. 52, Part ii., 265.) 





A RECENT number of American Notes and Queries gives 
the following Browning query and answer: 

“Will some student of the works of the ‘Shakespeare of the 
Nineteenth Century’ explain this stanza in ‘Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came’ ? 


“««So quiet as despair, I turned from him, 
That hateful cripple, out of his highway 
Into the path he pointed. All the day 
Had been a dreary one at best, and dim 
Was settling to its close, yet shot one grim 
Red leer to see the plain catch is estray.’ 


“What is the ‘ estray’ to which Mr. Browning refers ? 
“M. R. Silsby.” 

“strays were cattle found wandering and not claimed. Per- 

haps, by extension, Browning means wandering light or reflection, 

the words day and sun being in this case synonymous.’ —£d. 
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THE STAGE. 


MARY ANDERSON IN “WINTER’S TALE.” 


ARY ANDERSON has once more been delighting the 
artistic sense with her beauty and grace. To be per- 
mitted to look on such a face, with its delicate Greek 
outline, its look of gentleness, refinement, and intellect, 
should be a sufficient recompense to the most jaded of theatre-goers, 
and yet, and yet—why comes it that there is a note of discontent 
running through most of the criticisms? The shepherd’s dance, it is 
true, has received the most enthusiastic eulogies, and far be it from 
our purpose to detract in any way from the beauty and charm of it; 
still it must be disheartening to any one who has portrayed so finely 
as Miss Anderson the wronged Queen of Leontes to be specially 
commended for her dancing. Lack of warmth and soul is the main 
charge made against her, and, however we may feel this in some of 
her portrayals, we think that the dignity and self-containment with 
which she received the denouncement of Leontes in the second act 
well suits the character of Hermione, so proud, so sensitive that 
she neither could nor would show all the grief that she felt. It 
was unfortunate for the honor of Shakespeare that Miss Anderson 
was not better supported, for what with the elaborate scenic details, 
the injudicious cutting of the play, the hurried and unsympathetic 
delivery of the lines that were left, Shakespeare was woefully in the 
background, and, thank fortune, the American audience -has not yet 
descended so low that spectacular effects will take the place of good 
acting, particularly when it is Shakespeare that is being acted. We 
felt most emphatically when the curtain fell that we had seen Mary 
Anderson, but we had grave doubts as to whether we had seen the 
“Winter’s Tale.” Particularly were we disappointed in Autolycus, 
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of whom we expect much, who, instead of being the delicious, subtle 
rogue of Shakespeare’s play, was a very commonplace rogue indeed, 
with all the characteristics of an Irishman. Since,as Richard Grant 
White says, “this play defies not only unity of time and place, but 
geography, chronology, mythology, and all other possible ty’s and 
graphy’s and logy’s,” we think we might have been spared an Irish 
Autolycus. Of the appearance of Mary Anderson in the statue 
scene of the last act too much cannot be said in praise. It was one 
of those beautiful pictures of which the remembrance must always 
recall a thrill of pleasure. There, clothed in clinging, cloud-like 
draperies, she stood a queen—ay, every inch a queen. Our only 
regret was that we could not see her as Hermione and Perdita at 
the same time. Miss Anderson’s first appearance in the double role 
of Hermione and Perdita was on the 23d of April, 1887, when she 
gave a revival of the “ Winter’s Tale” at Nottingham, in commemo- 
ration of Shakespeare’s birthday. This created a great deal of in- 
terest in England at the time, for, owing to its alleged inadaptability, 
the play had not been acted for many years. In spite of some 
blemishes in the adaptation, Miss Anderson has shown, once for all, 
that its impracticability as an acting play is a tradition of the past. 


S. 4. &. 





‘“ AmonG the few gentler types of womanhood that Mrs. Warner 
(d. 1854) occasionally embodied was Hermione in the ‘ Winter’s 
Tale. She gave with great dignity and queenly patience that 
wonderful defence of the slandered queen, in which the story of 
her wrong gains emphasis and force from its moderation. Nothing 
could be more royal than her appearafce in the statue-scene, more 
finely graduated than the return to life and motion, or more nobly 
affecting than her final embrace of the repentant Leontes. She had 
great power in direct invective, as well as in irony. In the latter 
she sometimes employed a sinister gentleness which implied far 
more scorn than open bitterness could compass.” 


Westland Marston. 


*¢Some Recollections of our Recent Actors.’’ 
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THE LIBRARY. 


“WHE very precociousness and classic polish of literary life 
M in France made her last among the nations to feel the 
re-creating enthusiasms prompted and shaped, in all 
the European world besides, by the ideas and the 
spectacle of her own great revolution. But at last, to her, also, 
came the hero who stands in France, as a variously-gifted company 
of poets had earlier stood in England, for the liberal and romantic 
movement. Mr. Frank T. Marzials, in his brief, critical, well- 
thought-out “ Life of Victor Hugo,” rightly passes smoothly over 
the early chapters of his book and the early events of Hugo’s life, 
in order to put the first emphasis of his story on the preface to 
“ Cromwell,” published in 1827. 

England goes far, said the Marquis d’Argenson, a keen French 
observer of the queer nation across the channel,—‘a force de 
liberté en tout.” This liberty of England and of England’s Shake- 
speare—the liberty to employ the beautiful and ugly wherever they 
serve as alike fit material for art and for the revelation of the ideal 
—this liberty was the main article of the new faith that Hugo 
delivered, in the “ Préface de Cromwell,” to an increasing throng 
of enemies and disciples. The stir and growth that followed this 
announcement to a Parisian “ Davidsbindler” and a corresponding 
“ Grossvater’s” phalanx in literary art make the figure of Victor 
Hugo loom before our eyes with a largeness broader than even 
his own colossal stature warrants. Mr. Marzials quotes from a 
conversation with Eckermann this opinion of Goethe’s on “ Victor 
in romance.” 





“Victor Hugo has a fine talent, but he is imbued with the 
disastrous romantic tendencies of his time. This is why he is led 
astray, and places beside what is beautiful that which is most un- 
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bearable and hideous. I have been reading ‘ Notre Dame de Paris’ 
these last few days, and it required no small dose of patience to 
endure the torments which that perusal cost me. It is the most 
detestable book ever written. . . . What shall we think of a time 
that not only produces such books but enjoys them?” But so 
might we say of “ Faust” “when the rash mood is on.” It would 
not be hard to show how this shaft springs back again with an 
awkward recoil-thrust against the poet of the second part of 
“ Faust,” and the talker, who said in effect, in another of his Ecker- 
mann conversations, “ Let us rid ourselves of the idea that only 
the good is of use to us for subject-matter.” Mr. Marzials does 
not venture this “tu quoque,” but, after quoting the sweeping 
sentence of the great German, he adds, judiciously, “ Whereupon 
one sighs to think that even the gods sitting on Olympus are in 
some slight sort subject to the infirmities of age, and lose the 
power of looking with an equally large equity upon the present 
and future, as well as upon the past.” 

It is the merit of Mr. Marzials’ biography to perceive the vital 
and immortal relation of Hugo with his time, to sympathize with 
the man, and to honor his masterful genius, while he does not 
ignore the false note of pompous theatricality that gives a doubtful 
and merely personal flavor to some of his high achievements. That 
wonderful book Hugo wrote,—“ William Shakespeare,’—in which 
every fact and inference is wrong, but all the spirit of it right, is 
eloquent of this greatness and this strain of weakness mixed. To 
this strain of weakness the critic who most would sympathize with 
the Titan’s power and learn its spring and tendency must not re- 
frain from opening his dazzled eyes. 

Mr. Marzials speaks of this unethical and unscientific quality, 
with relation, particularly, to the cheap bombast of the great 
Frank’s boasts of doubtful ancestral honors; to the unnecessary 
and pretentious inaccuracies of his supposedly historical novel 
“L’Homme qui Rit;” to the impractical and fallacious nature of 
the oratory of the republican politician and social prophet. The 
biographer’s conclusions as to the insufficiency of such republican- 
ism, and as to the supremacy of Hugo’s poetic power, are just 
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enough. Certainly these masquerading traits would not generally 
be considered to interfere with the quality of his verse considered 
merely as vcrse,—since, as Touchstone tells Audrey, “the best 
poetry is the most feigning,”—but let us draw a deeper conclusion 
than this. Hugo himself, original genius, liberal and humanitarian 
thinker as he was, yet belongs to the elder order of revolutionary 
thought. He illustrates in his own person, in such subtle ways as 
these of which his innocent attitudinizing is a sign and symbol, a 
survival of the purely inspirational prospecting of the thinker who 
is no longer the slave of the past nor yet its full heir and master. 
This impatient, unthorough quality of his thinking must come out, 
then, between metres, even in his poetic work, and mark the differ- 
ence of his labor from that which is consciously given as part of 
the “slow fruit of an enhancing toil.” 

But who is ingrate enough to measure the penetration of Hugo's 
vision without bowing his head in reverent shame of his criticism 
when he remembers that incarnation of science in poetry,—“ La 
Légende des Siécles’? All the man is there, but so enthroned 
in his glory that awe and praise are his best response. 

From the mental picture of him we have there, let us turn to 
the physical portrait of Hugo at thirty-one years, that Mr. Marzials 
quotes from Théophile Gautier : 

“What most struck one at first sight in Victor Hugo was a 
truly monumental brow that rose like a white marble entablature 
over his quietly earnest face. . . . The beauty and vastness of that 
forehead were in truth well-nigh superhuman. . . . It was set in a 
frame of light, long, auburn hair. But though the hair was some- 
what long, the poet wore neither beard, moustachios, whiskers, 
nor imperial, the face being most carefully shaven, and of a particu- 
lar kind of paleness, burnt through, as it were, and illumined by 
two eyes of bronze-gold like the eyes of an eagle. The drawing 
of the mouth was firm and decided, with lips curved and bent down 
at the corners, lips that, when parted by a smile, displayed teeth of 
dazzling whiteness. His dress consisted of a black frock coat, gray 
trousers, a little turned-down collar,—a ‘ get-up’ of absolute respect- 
ability and correctness. No one would have suspected that this 
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perfect gentleman could be the chief of those bearded and dishevelled 
hordes who were the terror of the smooth-chinned citizen.” 

Mr. Marzials tells, with appreciation of its significance, the story 
of the introduction of the influence of Shakespeare on the French 
stage, but he has not forgotten to indicate the earlier ground of 
development in which the later enthusiasms of the apostle of the 
new drama was rooted. Five years before “ Cromwell,” the perti- 
nacious playright who, with his disciples, warred against all Paris 
for the production of “ Hernani,” wrote: “We have never under- 
stood the distinction people seek to establish between the classic 
and the romantic style. The plays of Shakespeare and of Schiller 
only differ from the plays of Corneille and Racine in that they are 
more faulty.” 

There are, perhaps, few English readers who will not find the 
little book of barely more than two hundred pages which Mr. 
Marzials has written an admirable epitome of facts of service in 
guiding to the fuller study of Victor Hugo’s works in relation to 
his time. A chronological list of these works, and a careful bibli- 
ography, both of works and comment thereupon, added by Mr. 
John P. Anderson, of the British Museum, completes the value of 
this unpretending yet excellent hand-book. (Walter Scott : London.) 


“EDWARD PupsEy’s BooKE” is a manuscript, supposed to be of 
the time of “ Eliza and our James,” and is made up of “ copies of 
old poems, subjects of history and religion, with extracts from the 
works of classical and medizval authors.” Thus explains Mr. 
Richard Savage, librarian of the Shakespeare Birthplace. Into his 
hands this Elizabethan scrap-book fell, and he publishes its extracts 
from “The Merchant of Venice,’ “Irus,’ “ Titus Andronicus,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “ Richard II.,” “ Richard III.,” “ Much Ado,” 
and “ Hamlet,” taking these apart from less noteworthy quotations, 
under the title “Shakespearean Extracts from Edward Pudsey’s 
Booke.” Mr. Savage evidently labored under the illusion that the 
slight differences occurring between these Shakespeare quotations, 
and the same passages, as we know them, would be accounted for 
by the Pudsey extracts being derived from a revision of the plays 
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made by Shakespeare himself. Too much of fancy there certainly 
is in this, when a much simpler supposition of Mr. Pudsey’s quoting 
by memory would account far better for them. So far as we have 
noticed, there are scarcely any harder differences to account for than 
this. Under the subject “ Harty Love,” Mr. Pudsey quotes Beatrice’s 
saying, “ I love yo” wth so much of my hart y* none y* left to pro- 
test w'h,” and quarto and folio alike read the same, barring the 
“with.” It is best to pass over such airy theorizing quite as airily, 
and if—after it is seen that the extracts from “Irus” are not from an 
unknown play of Shakespeare’s, but from one of Chapman’s, masquer- 
ading under this slippery “alias’—there is anything left to interest 
one in Mr. Pudsey’s scrap-book, except the additional proof it offers 
that Shakespeare was quotable as long back as in his own day, we 
do not know what it is. (John Smith: Stratford-on-Avon. Simpkin 
& Marshall: London.) 


Ir not the last, still one of the last phases that shall end the 
“ strange eventful history” of the Baconian theory of the authorship 
of Shakespeare is registered for the convenient observation of the 
student of public opinion in the eighth part of Mr. Wyman’s con- 
tinuation of his Bacon-Shakespeare Bibliography, published in this 
number of Port-Lore. In the course of its faithful account of what 
the critics have said about the Baconian theory, since Mr. Donnelly’s 
“Cryptogram” failed to startle an expectant world, one book is men- 
tioned which can lay claim to have struck an original note amid the 
jangling echoes awakened by the controversialists. This sensible 
and witty little volume has met with wide approval, especially in 
England, and incurred the praise of one Shakespeare scholar—Mr. 
F. G. Fleay—who has not usually cared to meddle with any Baconian 
discussion whatever, his opinion, it happens, being also particularly 
valued by the author. 

The argument brought forward in this book—“Is there any 
Resemblance between Shakespeare and Bacon,” by a Philadelphian, 
Mr. Charles F. Steele, whose name did not appear on its title-page— 
is clearly outlined by Mr. Wyman; but one of its most characteristic 
features may also be noted here. This is the direct attack he makes 
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against any claim for Bacon as a poet, and it is of value aside from 
its relation to that dead issue, the Baconian hypothesis, because it 
touches on the dry and unpoetic spirit of the great philosopher of a 
distinctively poetic age. In the verses Bacon wrote, says Mr. Steele, 
there is nothing “that contradicts the assertion that he wrote no 
poetry.” From eight of his versifications of the Psalms he quotes 
the 104th, written not in his youth but “two years before his death 
and eight years after Shakespeare died. He dedicated these para- 
phrases to his friend Herbert, and published them about the time 
that Heminge and Condell were publishing the folio of 1623.” 

“ These lines,” he says, “ should be very disheartening to any one 
looking for similarities between Shakespeare and Bacon ; for instance : 
“«« Causing the earth put forth the grass for beasts, 

And garden herbs, served at the greatest feasts, 
And bread, that is all viands’ firmament, 

And gives a firm and solid nourishment, 

And wine, man’s spirits for to recreate, 

And oil, his face for to exhilarate.’ 

“Of course he did not compose the sentiment; it seems to me 
that he has hardly preserved it. It does not suggest the bounty of 
nature as much as the meal-time of the living creatures. 

“ A ‘firmament of bread,’ the ‘hollow bosoms of the vales,’ the 
‘lions roaring to God for their meat,’ are not pleasant fancies. 

‘¢« The earth shall quake if aught his wrath provoke ; 
Let him but touch the mountains, they shall smoke.’ 

“It is only necessary to compare Bacon’s uncouth versification 
with the original psalm to see that he has destroyed its sublimity 
and spirituality, and has only preserved its material sense, if he has 
not travestied it. 

“«¢ The compass heaven, smooth without grain or fold, 
All set with spangs of glittering stars untold, 


And striped with golden beams of power unpent, 
Is raised up for a removing tent. 


The moon, so constant in inconstancy, 

Doth rule the seasons orderly ; 

The sun, the eye of the world, doth know his race, 
And when to show and when to hide his face. 
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Thou makest darkness that it may be night 

When the savage beasts that fly the light 

(As conscious of man’s hatred) leave their den, 

And range abroad secured from sight of men. 

Then do the forests ring of lions roaring 

That ask their meat of God, their strength restoring ; 
But when the day appears they back do fly, 

And in their dens again do lurking lie.’ 


“ The thing of first importance in the introduction of the Baconite 
theory is to prove that Bacon never wrote this psalm.” (Henry B. 
Ashmead: Philadelphia. Field & Tuer: London.) 


Mr. Martin W. Cooke has lately written a very readable little 
book entitled “ The Human Mystery in Hamlet.” After apologizing 
for again introducing a theme which has been the subject of discussion 
for the last hundred years, he reviews in brief the various theories 
which have been held concerning Hamlet, the most interestingly 
absurd of which is one which we regret to say took its rise in our own 
city,—“ that Hamlet was a woman masquerading in man’s attire,”— 
he concludes that all the theories about Hamlet’s being mad or not 
being mad are mere delusions of the over-fraught fancies of their 
framers. What, then, is the true solution? Simply. this: Hamlet 
is not a man, he is a type. ‘Hamlet is made to exhibit mental 
agitation, the purpose or end of which is to show neither madness 
nor the struggles of the hero with the palpable obstacles to his 
action, but rather the conflict between his will and his passions, 
and thereby to illustrate that contention which begins with his 
birth and ends only with his death.” Mr. Cooke supports his 
theory with much earnestness, and, whether it be true or no, it is 
interesting as illustrating the inevitable tendency of criticism in all 
ages, thus: Hamlet, or Amleth, first emerges from the night of the 
past as a mythical Norse hero who typified the quarrel between 
Summer and Winter; next he appears in the guise of an historical 
prince upon whom the poet seizes to make of him “ what we see. 
That is a twig of the world-tree that has grown, I think; by nature 
or accident, that one has grown!” says Carlyle, in reference to it. 
Finally the critic, sooner or later, unconscious of the original 
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mythical character of the hero, yet utterly unable to resist the re- 
lentless wheels of fate, reduces him again to a myth, though of 
another sort. Having started a type of the warfare of nature, he 
ends a type of the warfare of mind. The reason for this is not far 
to seek, for to the mind of man the struggles of nature have ever 
been a symbol; or, perhaps, have suggested to him the idea of his 
own mental struggles. The latter half of the book contains ex- 
amples of parallelisms between “ Hamlet” and the “ Electra” of 
Sophocles and Virgil’s “A=neid.” Many of these are resemblances 
in the thought which might be explained by the likeness between 
the original myths from which the Danish Hamlet as well as the 
Greek Orestes sprang. For its suggestiveness in the realm of com- 
parative literature the book has much interest. (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert: New York.) 


To guide him, intelligently and thoroughly, through the most 
important and inspiring period in the history of English letters, 
the student can require no better cicerone than Mr. George Saints- 
bury’s “History of Elizabethan Literature.’ To the external 
advantages of compactness, cheapness, a straightforward method, 
and a readable style, is added an intimate and sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the “ greatest period of the greatest literature in the world ;” 
a knowledge which scorns no unfrequented road and which may 
be depended upon for showing in its true relation to the main 
direction of thought everything that a student should heed. 

Mr. Saintsbury gives—as he says in his preface he tried to give 
—‘“a complete and clearly-arranged view of the actual literary 
performance of the period from 1560 to 1660, excluding or only 
lightly touching on those authors in its later part who may be 
said to have anticipated or prepared the post-Restoration changes, 
but including those who, even long after 1660, produced great 
work in the ante-Restoration styles.” The critical study Mr. Saints- 
bury offers on the body of literature of which he treats, from 
“Tottel’s Miscellany” to Walton’s “ Angler,” is marked by proof 
of an honest boast he makes, at the start, that his judgments are 
not based on second-hand ipformation. The final words of his 
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work characterize clearly the free, bold life of the Elizabethan age, 
and suggest significant comparison with the counter-running ten- 
dencies of the poetic schools of to-day,—one of which insists upon 
the superior claims of form, the other insisting upon the right of 
thought, if it is great enough, to take all care for that, and to 
choose any expression it finds suitable. 

“There is a famous story,’ concludes Mr. Saintsbury, “of a 
good-natured conversation between Scott and Moore in the latter 
days of Sir Walter, in which the two poets agreed that verse 
which would have made a fortune in their young days appeared 
constantly in magazines without being much regarded in their age. 
No sensible person will mistake the meaning of the apparent praise. 
It meant that thirty years of remarkable original production and 
of much study of models had made possible and common a stand- 
ard of formal merit which was very rare at an earlier time. Now, 
this standard of formal merit undoubtedly did not generally exist 
in the days of Elizabeth. But what did generally exist was the 
‘wind blowing where it listeth,’ the presence and the influence of 
which are least likely to be mistaken or denied by those who are 
most strenuous in insisting on the importance and the necessity of 
formal excellence itself. I once undertook, for several years, the 
criticism of minor poetry for a literary journal, ... and during 
the time I think I must have read through . . . certainly not less 
than five or six hundred volumes. I am speaking with seriousness 
when I say that nothing like the note of the merely casual [Eliza- 
bethan] pieces was to be detected in more than, at the outside, two 
or three of these volumes. . . . There was plenty of quite respecta- 
ble poetic learning: next to nothing of the poetic spirit. Now, in 
the period dealt with in this volume that spirit is everywhere, and 
so are its sisters, the spirits of drama and of prose. They may 
appear in full concentration and lustre, as in ‘Hamlet’ or ‘The 
Faerie Queene;’ or in fitful and intermittent flashes, as in scores 
and hundreds of sonneteers, pamphleteers, playwrights, madrigalists, 
preachers. But they are always not far off. In reading other lit- 
eratures a man may lose little by obeying the advice of those who 
tell him only to read the best things: in reading Elizabethan lit- 
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erature, by obeying, he can only disobey that advice, for the best 
things are everywhere.” 

Mr. Saintsbury’s book on Elizabethan literature forms the sec- 
ond, but, by its nature, the pivotal volume—first published, also— 
of a well-planned “ History of English Literature.” It is the pre- 
cursor, therefore, of the volume on the ante-Elizabethan literature, 
given to the care of a special student of that time, Mr. Stopford 
Brooke; of the third volume on the Restoration period, entrusted 
to Mr. Edmund Gosse; and of the final volume on Modern Lit- 
erature, judiciously given to the writer of the Essays on the Scientific 
and the Transcendental Movements in Literature, Professor Edward 
Dowden. (Macmillan & Co.: London and New York.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


CURIOUS modern instance of a like spirit of gentile 
brutality and Jewish Christianity as that which shows in 
the old play of 1584, “The Three Ladies of London,” 
cited by Mr. S. L. Lee, not long ago, as closely con- 
nected with the genesis of Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice,” is 
given in a recent newspaper, as follows : 





‘‘There was Poetry in this Situation. 

“*Let him sink; he is only a Jew,’ was the exclamation of a 
crowd of people in a Russian town recently, as they beheld the 
struggles of a poor wretch in the river. Just then a young man 
broke through the crowd which tried to hold him back, and plung- 
ing into the river brought the drowning man to the shore. As the 
crowd began to jeer at him for saving the life of a mere Jew it was 
discovered that the man whose life was saved was a gentile and that 
the brave rescuer was a Jew. The jeering at once ceased and the 
crowd slunk away.” 


From Dr. Westland Marston’s chatty book on “ Our Recent 
Actors” comes the following mention of Browning and Macready : 
“On the first day that my wife and myself dined with Macready 
. . the conversation turned very little upon the drama, though in 
the course of the evening Macready adverted with emphatic admira- 
tion to an unpublished play by Robert Browning. It was, I believe, 
‘The Blot on the ’Scutcheon,—subsequently performed at Drury 
Lane,—a work which in point of passion and that noble utterance 
in which reality and imagination blend yields to none in the series 
of great plays with which the most profound and poetical dramatist 
since Shakespeare has enriched our literature.” 
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By the terms of his will, the late Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps 
bequeaths to the University of Edinburgh his library correspond- 
ence, bound in over three hundred volumes, and lettered “ Letters 
of Authors,” which include a large number on Shakespearian sub- 
jects, and from which he says “is eliminated everything that can 
give pain and annoyance to any person,” and all the manuscripts 
and books described in a printed pamphlet entitled “ An Inventory 
of Certain Books and Manuscripts, including Notes for Shake- 
spearian Researches, preserved at Hollingbury Copse.” He directs 
that these are to be delivered by land conveyance, and not by sea, 
and, in the event of the University declining to receive them, he 
gives them unconditionally to the trustees of the British Museum. 
The copyright of his work entitled “ Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare”’ is left on trust, to be sold by public auction for the benefit 
of his wife and his daughter, Katherine Elizabeth Walcot. He 
gives all his electroplate, electros of wood-blocks, and wood-blocks 
to the Shakespeare Society of New York. His magnificent group 
of sixty folio volumes, containing his collections from 1854 to 1887 
on the life of Shakespeare and the history of the English stage, and 
also all the unbound papers, in eight drawers, indicated alphabeti-_ 
cally, in his largest iron safe at Hollingbury Copse, are to be 
deposited until they can be sold for £1200 or more, or, if such 
cannot be obtained in the course of twelve years, they are to be 
sold by auction in one lot for the benefit of his wife and daughters 
then living. ‘ Whereas,” the will proceeds, “ my collection of Shake- 
spearian rarities, described in a printed catalogue entitled ‘A Calen- 
dar of the Shakespearian Rarities, preserved at Hollingbury Copse, 
near Brighton,’ is unrivalled and of national interest, and being 
desirous of its being kept in this country, I direct my trustees to 
offer it to the Corporation of Birmingham, in the county of War- 
wick (where, as the leading town of Shakespeare’s native county, 
such a collection would be appropriately located), on condition of 
the said Corporation paying for it to my trustees the sum of £7000 
sterling.” In case of the Corporation not accepting this offer within 
one year of his decease, the collection is to be deposited until it can 
be sold for £10,000, or if not sold within twelve years is to be sold 
8 
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in one lot by public auction. The proceeds in either case are left in 
trust for his wife, his four daughters, and his nephew, Mr. Ernest 
Edward Baker, solicitor, of Weston-super-Mare, to whom, also, he 
leaves the whole of his printed books and manuscripts not otherwise 
specifically bequeathed, with the proviso that his wife may select for 
her own use fifty volumes, printed after the year 1800. To save his 
trustees trouble he directs that previous to the exhibition for public 
sale no intending purchaser is to inspect the collections until he has 
deposited the purchase-money at the Bank of England, to be returned 
in the event of his declining to purchase. The intending purchaser 
is to be accompanied by at least two of the trustees, but no one else, 
excepting one official of either the British Museum or the Public 
Record Office. The remaining provisions are purely of a family 
character. 

The funeral of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps took place at Patcham 
Cemetery. 





In THE Wisconsin State Journal of recent date (Jan. 27) 
appeared these words of Professor James D. Butler’s: 

“Three things an Englishman loves. This trio is, first, a dozen 
acres of pleasure-ground well walled in; secondly, a grove or thicket 
and the more like a jungle the better; thirdly, a fish-pond, that he 
may keep a fast without seeking fish abroad. These three essentials 
are seldom seen in more perfection than in Hollingbury Copse, the 
country-seat of James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps, the Nestor of 
British Shakespearians. My visits to this unique retreat, towering 
four hundred and sixty-two feet above the city of Brighton, I have 
more than once described in the State Journal. In my last letter 
from the genial sage the following will be of interest to all students 
of Shakespeare: ‘I have done nothing in a literary way all this sum- 
mer, nor have I been capable of doing anything except adding to my 
collection of Shakespeare rarities. Among my recent acquisitions 
are a copy of the printed original music to “ Farewell, Dear Heart, 
since I must needs be gone,” quoted in “ Twelfth Night” (IL, iii.), only 
one other copy being known; and a manuscript book of travels of 
the last century, containing the earliest account of the interior of 
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Shakespeare’s birth-room that. has yet been discovered.’ Bears hi- 
bernate through the winter. Mr. Phillipps reverses their habit. As 
he has, to use his own phrase, ‘lain fallow all summer,’ Shakespearian 
students who remember his activity during so many a year are san- 
guine that he will not let the winter pass without adding to the 
weighty debt they owe him.” 





IN REGARD to one or two things that have particularly struck 
him in his acquaintance with the man and the work of the late Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, Dr. W. J. Rolfe writes us as follows: 

“His extreme caution and conservatism must have impressed 
every one who knew him. No man was ever less given to theorizing 
or to forming hasty conclusions. The materials he gathered so 
industriously were scrutinized with judicial impartiality, and their 
legitimate bearings frankly recognized and honestly reported. Even 
when his careful inferences from circumstantial evidence had been 
generally accepted as correct by Shakespeare scholars and critics, 
this tendency to weigh and sift all testimony again and again led him 
sometimes to distrust his own conclusions. For instance, he was 
the first to point out the apparent allusion to Shakespeare’s ‘ Julius 
Czsar’ in Weever’s ‘ Mirror of Martyrs,’ 1601: 


««¢ The many-headed multitude were drawne 
By Brutus’ speech, that Caesar was ambitious ; 
When eloquent Mark Antony had showne 
His vertues, who but Brutus then was vicious ?’ 


In his great folio edition of Shakespeare he says that these lines 
‘unquestionably are to be traced to a recollection of Shakespeare’s 
drama,’—as they are, I think,—but later, in his ‘ Outlines’ (7th ed. 
vol. ii. p. 257), he states the case more cautiously, thus: 


“There is supposed to be a possibility, derived from an apparent 
reference to it in Weever’s “ Mirror of Martyrs,” that the tragedy 
of “ Julius Cesar” was in existence as early as the year 1599, for, 
although the former was not published till 1601, the author distinctly 
tells his dedicatee that “this poem . . . some two years agoe was 
made fit for the print.” The subject was then, however, a favorite 
one for dramatic composition, and inferences from such premises must 
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be cautiously received. Shakespeare’s was not, perhaps, the only 
drama of the time to which the lines of Weever were applicable; 


and the more this species of evidence is studied, the more is one’ 


inclined to question its efficacy.’ 


“ No man was ever more ready to acknowledge a mistake that he 
had made, or more grateful for the correction of it. He repeatedly 
thanked me, in his letters as well as in his prefaces, for what he per- 
sisted in calling ‘substantial corrections,’ though they were really 
trivial, for successive ‘editions of the ‘Outlines.’ In one instance he 
insisted at first that he was right and I was wrong; but when I wrote 
a second time, stating the case more clearly, he was amusingly earnest 
in self-reproaches for his ‘ stupidity,’ as he termed it. ‘What an owl 
I was,’ he wrote, ‘to make such an ass of myself! (Can you ever 
trust me again?’ and in a similar strain for a page or more. When 
he sent me the next edition of the book, he appended to the note 
accompanying it a postscript in red ink: ‘Pray, very kindly and 
frankly point out my blunders.’ 

“ He had a peculiar dislike for all aesthetic criticism of his favorite 
author. When I sent him the ‘ Friendly Edition,’ he wrote me: 

“* Let me thank you very warmly and gratefully for the welcome 
present of your very excellent edition of Shakespeare, where your 
own work is done so admirably that you might, I fancy, have dis- 
pensed with the useless inflations of what is called zsthetic criticism.’ 

“But it was only in the case of Shakespeare that he seemed to 
have this feeling,—at least, he never made this particular criticism 
upon editions of other authors in which zsthetic comments were 
similarly introduced. 

“Who can fill his place, now that he is gone? Is there any one 
left in the British Isles who is a ‘Shakespearian’ in the exclusive 
sense that he was? Furnivall, Dowden, and Aldis Wright all divide 
their labors between this and other literary fields; he alone knew 
but one theme, one master. When shall we look upon his like 
again ?” 
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THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE.* 


















7a HAKESPEARE himself has intimated to us that the 
| purpose of a play is to hold the mirror up to nature. 
If it be the principle which governed him when he 
wrote these plays, it should be the light to guide us 
in the reading. 

Suppose that we read Shakespeare to discover the Chronological 
Order of the plays, to find out which play he wrote first, and which 
next, and so on, and grant that we settle the whole question beyond 
the possibility of cavil; what have we gained? We have come to 
the end of all our study for one thing, and we can put Shakespeare 
back on the shelf and be done with him. And if this is to be 
coveted as a gain, let us pluckily say so, and then to breakfast with 








* We note, here, for the special behoof of those who heard Dr. H. H. Furness’s 
public University lectures, that on account of the extemporaneous nature of those Shake- 
speare talks Dr. Furness has found it literally impossible to make extracts that would 
fitly represent the lectures actually given. He, therefore, offers us two lectures of a more 
specific character, from one of which, given before the students at the University, we 
make the following extract on the Study of Shakespeare. From a second lecture another 
extract on the Text, together with some new matter on the Editors of Shakespeare, will 
appear later.—THE EDITORs. 
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what appetite we may. “ But is it not evident,” urge the advocates 
of chronology, “that we can hereby learn something of the inner 
history of Shakespeare’s life, and that he wrote comedy when he 
was gay, and tragedy when he was sad, and about ingratitude when 
he had been ill treated, or about cynicism when he had been abused ? 
Are not facts of this kind made clear to us ?” 

Whereto I humbly reply, not by one whit. In all such specula- 
tions two cardinal facts are wholly ignored. First, it is overlooked 
that Shakespeare wrote for his daily bread, and secondly, that his 
nature, as is proved by his writing dramas, was through and through 
dramatic. 

We must remember that in Shakespeare’s time, in the infancy of 
the drama, a poet to compose plays was as much a part of a theatri- 
cal company as the actors themselves. On the playwright devolved 
the duty of providing plays which would draw people to the theatre, 
and put money in the purses of all connected with it. The size of 
the audience was the standard of his success. Competition was as 
fierce then as now, if not fiercer, and that “ deserving man, William 
Shakespeare,” as the manager, Burbadge, called him, would very 
soon have lost his situation, and all the interest arising from his 
“share in the house,” if his plays were greeted with a beggarly 
array of empty boxes. 

It was this same competition, be it remembered, that impelled 
him to write with all possible speed; what was in the brain the ink 
must character at once; there was no time for revision, and his 
fellow-actors bear testimony that “ his mind and hand went together, 
and what he thought he uttered with that easiness that we have 
scarce received from him a blot in his papers.” 

The second fact, which I think is ignored by those who believe 
that they can discover Shakespeare’s character in his plays or in 
their chronological order, is the essentially dramatic quality of his 
mind. By this I mean that quality which enabled him to become 
at once and absolutely the very character that he was portraying, 
and wherein every trace of his own personality is lost. Had any of 
it remained, the character would have been, to that extent, untrue, 
and we should instantly detect the flaw. The grave-digger has been 
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a grave-digger, man and boy, these forty years, and is as truly a grave- 
digger as the young Prince near him is Hamlet, the Dane; and we 
can as readily detect Shakespeare in one as in the other. It is 
because Shakespeare’s characters are not masks, but genuine charac- 
ters as individual and as true as Iffe, that the study of them is as 
inexhaustible as that of human nature itself. 

Let me not be misunderstood when I say that Shakespeare’s 
dramatic nature conceals from us the man. It does not conceal his 
mind, his intellect, but the intellect will give no clue to the character. 
What I mean is that we cannot find any of Shakespeare’s personal 
characteristics which rendered him distinct from the men around 
him. We cannot tell whether he was peevish or gentle, sedate or 
mercurial, generous or selfish, dignified or merry, whether he was a 
Protestant or a Catholic, whether he loved his home or liked to gad 
abroad, whether he was jocund or sombre, or whether he was all of 
them by turns and nothing long. I confess it would be very charm- 
ing to go through these dramas picking out every fine trait of char- 
acter, every noble sentiment, and be able to say, “ Here we see the 
poet himself—here he is speaking in his own character—this is the 
true man—here he is revealed.” If, as has been said, Shakespeare, 
in the ‘‘ Tempest” (which has been held to have been his last play), 
speaks of his own retirement from the stage when Prospero says, 
“Tl break my staff, and deeper than did ever plummet sound, I'll 
drown my book,” and that therefore Shakespeare resembles Pros- 
pero in other traits of his character, why is it not equally true that 
Shakespeare speaks of his own retirement when Caliban shouts, “ No 
more dams I'll make for fish, nor fetch in firing, at requiring.” Are 
we to infer that Shakespeare is like Caliban? If he is to be detected 
in the noble magician, why is he not also in the abhorred slave? 
Both are apparently retiring from business. Simply because the 
Duke in “ Twelfth Night” says, “ Let the woman take an elder than 
herself, so wears she to him, so sways she level in her husband’s 
heart,” and because it happened that Mrs. Shakespeare did not take 
an elder than herself, but one several years younger, the conclu- 
sion is clear, it has been seriously argued, that she had not swayed 
level in that husband’s heart, and that thus their home was unhappy. 
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And the argument is clinched by triumphantly pointing to the fact 
that Shakespeare bequeathed to his wife merely a bed, and the second 
best bed at that, and makes no other mention of her in his Will. It 
must be confessed that this bequest does not smack of that love 
which such wealth brings that then it scorns to change its state with 
kings. But who knows, the first best bed may have been already 
Mrs. Shakespeare’s own, and we know that she was amply provided 
for by her dower rights in the large amount of real estate acquired 
by her husband; and the whole theory that disparity of years makes 
unhappy marriages is overthrown by the fact, which has been amply 
tested by experience, that a marriage where the wife is the elder is 
more than usually happy, founded as it generally is in that congeni- 
ality of tastes and pursuits which is the stuff that will endure, and 
best withstand the pitiless peltings of the storms of life. ‘“ Let us 
hear no more, then,” as Dr. Johnson would have said, of Shake- 
speare’s unhappy marriage. 

To a certain extent I can do you, in your Shakespearian studies, 
no greater benefit than thoroughly to emancipate your minds from 
what I think is a delusion, that Shakespeare, the man, is to be detected 
or discovered in his works. 

Remember that he wrote dramas, and in dramas the characters 
must be true to themselves, so only can they be real, living, breathing 
creatures. If ours were the privilege of writing dramas, we should put 
ourselves in every line of every page, our personality would obtrude 
(very painfully, too) in every sentiment. It is a fatal mistake, I think, 
which many critics (and especially the Germans) make, that they 
measure Shakespeare by themselves, instead of remembering that 
he is a law unto himself. It is to this same tendency of criticism 
that we may refer all those theories which attempt to prove that 
Shakespeare wrote what are called “ tendenz” dramas,—that is, exem- 
plifications of moral laws; such as, that the penalties of ingratitude 
are set forth in “Lear,” of ambition in “ Macbeth,” of inordinate 
love of money in the “ Merchant of Venice,” etc. 

And yet, to a certain extent, and to a large extent, the German 
critics are right, and Ulrici’s two thick volumes are a tribute to 
Shakespeare’s genius. It is because Shakespeare’s dramas are so 
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absolutely real, so identical with nature itself, that the critics find 
these moral lessons in them. If we find this or that answer in the 
world before us, so be it, we find the same answer in his plays, and 
that answer will be the reflex of our temperaments or of our mood 
at the time. It is in ourselves that we may see around us proud 
pied April dressed in all his trim, or old December’s bareness every- 
where. It depends on our mood or our temperament whether daffo- 
dils shall begin to peer or whether the trees shall be bare ruined 
choirs where late the sweet birds sang. Shakespeare spreads the 
world before us: we may enter in and take what meaning we can 
find or make; the stars shall sparkle icily or beam with sympathy 
as we choose to read them. 

It is by an appeal to this same ineradicable dramatic element in 
Shakespeare that we must solve the mystery of the Sonnets. I say 
“the mystery ;” but if we accept this thoroughly dramatic nature of 
Shakespeare (and can it be doubted?) there is no mystery. Shake- 
speare, to my thinking, was just as dramatic in the Sonnets as in his 
Plays, and he is no more to be found in the one than in the other. 
I think we have accepted too hastily Wordsworth’s assertion that in 
the Sonnets Shakespeare unlocked his heart. Even if Shakespeare 
had written no dramas, and had given no proofs of the dramatic 
character of his mind, I think the truth of Wordsworth’s assertion 
might be doubted. We must remember what sonnets were in 
Shakespeare’s day ; they were personal, with love or friendship for 
their theme. That class of sonnets such as Wordsworth’s “The 
world is too much with us,” or his sonnet on “ London Bridge,” or 
Blanco White’s sonnet “ On Night,” was unknown. The Elizabethan 
poets cared nothing for this class of sonnets, and when Shake- 
speare was moved to write any sonnets at all he naturally followed 
the prevailing taste, derived from Italy, the home of the sonnet, and 
extolled friendship for a man or love for a woman who in orthodox 
style was cold, indifferent, or cruel to him, or in equally orthodox 
style deserted him for a more successful rival. All these subjects 
were the stock subjects of sonnets which did not pretend, even in 
Italy, to be founded in fact, and Shakespeare threw himself into the 
character of his hero, and became that hero, just as completely as 
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he became Jack Falstaff, and it is just as likely that he portrayed 
himself and the experiences of his soul in Falstaff’s advances to Doll 
Tearsheet as that he has unlocked the mystery of his heart in the 
ideal idolatry of the black-eyed woman of the Sonnets, who was, I 
doubt not, quite as living a character to Shakespeare’s mind as she 
who called Falstaff her “ tidy little Bartholomew boar pig.” 
Let me illustrate. Here is a sonnet by him which has been 
taken as the theme or text for I know not what theories concerning 
his private life : 
“« Two loves I have, of comfort and despair, 
Which, like two spirits, do suggest me still : 
The better spirit is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil, 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
. And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell; 
But being both from me, both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another’s hell: 
Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out.” 


Now listen to this by Shakespeare’s friend, Michael Drayton: 


“ An evil spirit your beauty haunts me still, 
Wherewith, alas! I have been long possessed, 
Which ceaseth not to tempt me to each ill, 
Nor gives me once but one poor minute’s rest. 
In me it speaks, whether I sleep or wake; 
And when by means to drive it out I try, 
With greater torments then it me doth take 
And tortures me in most extremity ; 

Before my face it lays down my despairs 
And hates me on unto a sudden death, 
Now tempting me to drown myself in tears, 
And then in sighing to give up my breath. 
Thus am I still provoked to every evil 
By this good wicked spirit, this sweet angel devil.” 


ae 


In each sonnet there is the height and the depth of love,—its 
sweetness and its bitterness, its delight and its misery; its two 
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| distinctive lives,—in ecstasy an angel, in despair a devil. And 
moulded by Shakespeare’s dramatic temperament, which Drayton 
had not, the contrast assumed a dramatic form. 

Or take another sonnet, not so dramatic and more in the usual 
vainglorious style, vaunting the immortality of the poet*s verse and 
the future fame to accrue from it to the present humble fair : 


| «Shall I compare thee to a Summer's day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And Summer’s lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of Heaven shines, 
: And often is his gold complexion dimm’d 
And every fair from fair sometime declines, 
By chance or nature’s changing course untrimm’d. 
: But thy eternal Summer shall not fade, — 
Nor lose possession of the fair thou owest ; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander’st in his shade, 
When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 
So long as men can breathe or eyes can see 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.” 





With this compare the following by Daniel, another of Shake- 
speare’s friends: 


“When Winter snows upon thy golden hairs 
And frost of age hath nipt thy flowers near, 
When dark shall seem thy day that never clears, 
And all lies withered that was held’so dear, 
Then take this picture which I here present thee, 
Limn’d with a pencil not at all unworthy ; 
Here see the gifts that God and nature lent thee; 
Here read thyself, and what I suffered for thee. 
f This may remain thy lasting monument 
Which happily posterity may cherish. 
These colours with thy fading are not spent; 
} These may remain when thou and I shall perish. 
If they remain, then thou shalt live thereby. 
They w2// remain, and so thou canst not die.” 


Might not one sonnet paraphrase the other? Are they not both 
cast in a similar mould ? 

It is quite clear to my mind that when Shakespeare set out to 
write sonnets he took the prevailing accepted subject of the day, and 
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so completely did he lose himself in it, so thoroughly did he drama- 
tize it, that it is no wonder, seeing that there are no dramatis persone 
prefixed to these sonnets of his, that we should fall into the error of 
thinking that he is here unlocking his heart and telling us his own 
experiences, and, like the Cardinals in Ingoldsby’s “ Jackdaw of 
Rheims,” heedless of grammar, we all cry, “ That’s him!” 

But I cannot believe that the hero of the Sonnets is any more 
Shakespeare than is Shylock, or Prospero, or Lear. 

It is most important, I think, to bear in mind this essentially 
dramatic nature of Shakespeare. It should be kept steadily in view 
whenever you are beguiled into the search (which, I confess, has its 
charms) of the man himself in his plays. It is a matter of wonder 
to me that those who devote themselves to this search are not 
appalled and frightened off by the array of characters which con- 
fronts them, in every one of which it is not unreasonable to demand 
of the searchers that traces of Shakespeare’s personality shall be 
pointed out. These characters are all the children of his brain, and 
by what logical rule shall the line be drawn between those that 
resemble their father and those that do not? Upon a rough calcu- 
lation, Shakespeare originated over six hundred characters, and no 
two of them are alike; so distinct and individual are they that, as 
Pope said truly, if the speeches were printed without the names of 
the speakers we could with certainty prefix the proper name to each. 
In this vast throng there are ancient Greeks and ancient Romans 
and ancient Britons, kings and dukes and lords of France, and kings 
and dukes and lords of England, soldiers, sailors, doctors, and law- 
yers, sages of profound wisdom and clowns of proféund stupidity, 
venerable priests and horrid cut-throats, hoary age and prattling 
infancy, learned magicians and drunken tinkers, courtly knights and 
rustic shepherds ; there is the jesting fool and the incoherent ravings 
of insanity, there is the cool blood of the North and the hot blood 
of the South, and women of every rank and station,—women that 
make the world the fairer for their ideal lives,and women that should 
be palled in the dunnest smoke of hell. In and through all this host 
there quickens every passion that can stir the heart of man, from the 
first quiver of emotion that blushes at itself to the wild storm that 
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dethrones reason. Nor are Shakespeare’s realms restricted to this 
world of man. At his creative word the earth hath bubbles as the 
water hath, and, hovering through fog and filthy air, glide witches 
and detested hags; or upon the yellow sands fairies foot it featly, 
kissing the wild waves asleep, and Ariel follows sunshine around 
the earth. At the poet’s word all Elf-land is revealed, and from 
the date of one midsummer’s night in every cowslip nodding in 
woodland dells sleeps one of Shakespeare’s fairies. And so true 
are they to the fairy nature with which he has endowed them and to 
the fairy life they lead that henceforth secuda in seculorum all other 
fairies must resemble Shakespeare’s fairies or they will be none. 
To this mighty host, peopling the earth and air, and speaking in 
every tone known to the heart of man, we must listen if we hope to 
catch the sound of Shakespeare’s natural voice. To sustain sucha 
hope we need, I am afraid, the boundless confidence—or shall I say 
inexperience ?—of youth. 

As Hallam has truly said, there is a Shakespeare of heaven and a 
Shakespeare of earth. This Shakespeare of earth it is that is now 
sought for in his plays, and though we shall never find him there, yet 
the divine gifts of the Shakespeare of heaven glow from every page. 

Horace Howard Furness. 





‘““PARACELSUS” AND “THE DATA OF 
ETHICS.” 


READ BEFORE THE BROWNING SOCIETY OF THE NEW CENTURY 
CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 20, 1888. 


7 SUPPOSE one runs the risk of being hooted out of the 
| market-place for daring to suggest such a thing as a 
comparison between Browning and Herbert Spencer,— 
the transcendental poet and the agnostic scientist,—but 
perhaps we may find that each partakes of the qualities of the other. 
You are all probably wondering what sort of a point I can make, 
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and I confess that I feel myself in danger of being wrecked on one 
or other of the horns of a dilemma; for, if I prove a resemblance, 
Browning must, of necessity, not be a poet; whereas, if the reputa- 
tion of Browning as a poet be saved, what becomes of my argument ? 
If I had a little more of the courage of my own opinions I should 
like to say that in Spencer we often find poetry philosophically ex- 
pressed, and in Browning we find philosophy poetically expressed ; 
but fearing such an assertion might be misunderstood, it will have 
to remain one of those flowers which are born to blush unheard. 
The most striking point of resemblance between the two men is 
that they combine the subjective and the objective, the ideal and the 
real, the spiritual and the material, and in so doing they have shown 
that harmony is possible where many have thought there existed 
only antagonism. We know from Browning’s “ Essay on Shelley” 
that the union of the subjective and objective in poetry is the one 
for which he aimed. Ina very able paper by Mr. Nettleship on the 
development of Browning’s genius it is declared that the objective 
and subjective faculties are ever at war with one another in the 
poetry of Browning, so that instead of a gradual unfolding of his 
genius, it appears and recedes in flashes of light and dark. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Nettleship, the flashes of light are when his objective or 
making faculty is at its height, the dark is when his intellectual and 
spiritual faculties gain the mastery. It is difficult to understand why 
there should be considered such a hard and fast dividing-line be- 
tween the thinking power and the making power, just as there is 
supposed to be between the psychologic and the logical or the tran- 
scendental and the empirical, when each may be said to melt into 
the other by insensible gradations, like the colors of the spectrum, 
which, when properly combined, form the white light of truth. But 
every man who tries to show that one is as important as the other, 
and that we cannot say positively where one stops and the other 
begins, is carped at by a crowd of critics who think that anarchy 
must reign supreme unless we have an exact definition for every- 
thing. Poetry must be poetry, and science must be science. Woe 
be to him who puts any science into his poetry or any poetry into 
his science! Yet most of us acknowledge the truth of evolution in 
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the organic world, where it has proved that there is no hard and fast 
line between species, but that one gradually changes into another so 
that the most complicated organism may trace its pedigree back to 
a simple form. The same is true of poetry, whose progenitor was 
the science of sound; from this trunk came a branch, the science of 
language. Yet this cannot be said to be a science in the same sense 
that the science of sound is one; for instead of its phenomena being 
governed by persistent laws there enters into it the variable element 
of taste. Its laws, therefore, are experiential rather than. experimen- 
tal, yet from the practice of a large part of the human race they have 
become, to a certain extent, fixed. From this branch, then, starts 
another branch, which we will call the science of poetry; but here 
enters in beside the element of taste the still more variable element 
of genius. Therefore, the laws of poetry can in no sense be said to 
be fixed, for genius is bound by no laws: thus, if it choose, it may 
break old laws and invent new ones which will be precedents that 
will be followed by mere men of taste, until genius again takes 
things into its own hands. Now, the flower which bursts from this 
last branch is the art of poetry. With every stage the evolution 
becomes more complex and new factors enter in. Just as the evolu- 
tion of societies is more complex than physical evolution, this, more 
complex than plant evolution, and this, more than planetary; yet 
each one passes by insensible steps into the other. Of course, it 
will be objected that there is no getting over rhythm in poetry, for 
without it poetry would become prose; besides, rhythm is an inherent 
quality of the universe ; the planets vibrate in their motion through 
space, the elongation of their orbits varies with rhythmic regularity ; 
through airy spaces come pulsing waves of light, of heat, of sound, 
our pulses beat with rhythmic motion, we wake, we sleep, we wake, 
we sleep, as the gigantic pendulum of the universe sways ceaselessly 
back and forth. It is, no doubt, true that poetry must have rhythm, 
but differentiation in rhythm is practically unlimited; and behold! 
Poetry and Science are actually hobnobbing, for rhythm is as much 
a fundamental principle of science as it is of poetry, with the differ- 
ence that in science the laws of rhythm are fixed, in poetry they may 
be controlled. 
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“‘ Man, once descried, imprints forever 
His presence on all lifeless things.” 

The truth is, the mistake is made of confounding the laws of 
science, and the methods by which these laws are worked out, with 
science as a concrete whole. Instead of recognizing that science is 
the one thing co-eternal with the universe, that all that is new is 
merely the discovery of its laws, we are too prone to regard it as a 
horrible monster of nineteenth-century growth, who, unless we find 
some gallant Jack who will cause the final discomfiture of the giant, 
will gulp down poetry, idealism, love, faith,—all, in fact, that makes 
life worth living, and nothing will be left but intellect, reason, 
and truth. “ What is there for us to do,” cry many disconsolate 
wretches, “ but to wander in the valley of the Shadow of Pessimism ?” 
Is there no outlet? Some of us think there is: for may not love 
be connected in some mysterious way with intellect, and may not 
faith be compatible with truth, and reason with idealism? Are in- 
tellect and reason less God-given than faith and love? Many talk 
as if they thought so, and although the belief in a personal devil 
has well-nigh died out of our theology, we still cling to the fond 
delusion that his Satanic Majesty, at least, has a finger in our intel- 
lect. So, blind to the fact that science is proving the oneness of 
all things, we find critics of Browning finding fault with him for 
joining the subjective to the objective, just as the critics of Herbert 
Spencer have accused him of trying to reconcile pantheism with 
positivism, or have found fault with his transfigured realism, to which 
he replies that the pure empiricists and the pure transcendentalists, 
holding antagonistic theories, each seeing where they fall short, yet 
persist each in declaring that they have the whole truth, and when 
there is offered a mode of reconciliation the spirit of no compromise 
is displayed. 

In the closing speech of Paracelsus, to which I shall confine my 
attention principally, his language rises to a prophetic height: he 
seems to have been vouchsafed a vision of future thought which 
carries us immediately to the “Synthetic Philosophy” of Herbert 
Spencer, the final outcome of which is the “ Data of Ethics.” That 
Browning should so have epitomized the modern philosophy of 
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evolution seems the more remarkable when we consider that 
“ Paracelsus” was published twenty-five years before either Darwin 
or Spencer. However, as some one has said, the great poets, 
although they do not anticipate the thought of the age, almost 
invariably anticipate its expression, and this is a most interesting 
instance of the truth of the assertion. Far from being new, the 
idea of evolution or law, and of a God from whom all being 
emanates, from whom all power proceeds, is almost an inherent 
necessity of the Aryan mind as opposed to the Semitic idea of an 
external God, and of miracle. Thus, we find that all down the ages 
the Aryan mind has revolted at times against the religious ideas 
superimposed on it by the Semitic mind. But if, on the one hand, 
the Aryan has devoted his energies to the development of the idea 
of law, the Semite, on the other,—with the certainty of a personal 
and outdwelling God ever present to his mind,—has developed the 
idea of love. Paracelsus, with the true modern spirit, recognized 
that God is both Law and Love. 


“‘T learned my own deep error; love’s undoing 
Taught me the worth of love in man’s estate, 
And what proportion love should hold with power 
In his right constitution; love preceding 
Power, and with much power always much more love.” 


But up to the nineteenth century evolution was approached from 
the metaphysical side rather than from the scientific, and all that 
such thinkers as Spencer have done is to show that the laws of 
evolution, so long existing intuitionally, are proved by scientific ex- 
periment, or by the reason, and the laws of conduct deducible from 
the observation of the evolution of conduct; or, in other words, 
natural ethics coincides most nearly with supernatural ethics, for 
which, as we all know, we must ever thank the Semitic race. Let 
us now compare some of the deductions made by Spencer with 
those of Paracelsus. Spencer says,— 

“It is forgotten by the philosopher intent on demonstrating the 
limits and conditions of consciousness that there is something which 


alike forms the raw material of thought and remains after the 
definiteness which thinking gave to it has been destroyed, some- 
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thing which ever persists in us as the body of thought to which we 
can give no shape. This positive element of consciousness it is 
which, at once necessarily indefinite and necessarily indestructible, 
I regard as the consciousness of the Unknowable Reality (or the 
Absolute).” 


And Paracelsus says exactly the same thing in a slightly differ- 
ent way: 
“ There is an inmost centre in us all, 
Where truth abides in fulness; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perception—which is truth, 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 
Blinds it, and makes all error: and, to KNOW, 
Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.” 


Somewhat at variance with this seems, at first sight, the passage in 
the last act of “ Paracelsus,”— 


“ Knowledge—not intuition, but the slow, 
Uncertain fruit of an enhancing toil,’”’— 


just as the evolution of conduct dwelt upon in the “ Data of Ethics” 
does not seem to agree with the statement that there exists in all of 
us the positive consciousness of the absolute (or truth). However, 
it can soon be proved that these two ideas are perfectly in harmony 
with each other. In the chapter on the evolution of conduct, 
Spencer shows that good and bad conduct are merely relative, or 
that what at one time would be considered good conduct comes in 
the course of man’s development to be regarded as less good and 
finally to be bad, or that conduct which according to the code of 
ethics of a Fiji Islander would be good, according to the code 
of ethics of a Philadelphian would be bad. Thus we find that we 
cannot depend on our intuitions or our consciences to tell us what 
is absolutely right or what is absolutely wrong, else, as Spencer 
declares, a Fiji Islander would be perfectly justified in saying that 
his conviction that, after being buried alive,—a fate to which he 
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cheerfully goes,—his life in the other world, beginning where his 
life here left off, will similarly supply him with the joys of conquest 
and the gratifications of cannibalism. Such an assertion on his part 
would be regarded by us who have reached a higher intellectual 
plane as utterly absurd, so we should be driven to say that only the 
intuitions of a very’small part of the human race are to be taken as 
the standard of right and wrong. No! the evolution of conduct has 
shown us that only by experience and constant striving can man 
obtain a clearer perception of right and wrong, or as Paracelsus puts 
it: Knowledge comes not by intuition, but by the “ slow advance of 
an increasing toil.” But what is that “spring of mind” which makes 
this slow advance possible? It is the “inmost core and centre of 
truth” within us all,—the Fiji Islander as well as the Philadelphian,— 
the positive consciousness of the existence of the Absolute Right to 
which the human mind in its development is ever giving higher and 
higher expression. 

The natural conclusion to be drawn from the evolution of con- 
duct is that love, too, must develop. “Gradually, then,” says 
Spencer, “and only gradually, as the various causes of unhappi- 
ness become less, can sympathy (or love) become greater,—as the 
moulding and remoulding of man and society into mutual fitness 
progresses, and as the pains caused by unfitness decrease, sympathy 
can increase in presence of the pleasures that come from fitness. 
The two changes are indeed so related that each furthers the other. 
Such growth of sympathy as conditions permit, itself aids in lessen- 
ing pain and augmenting pleasure; and the greater surplus of 
pleasure that results makes possible further growth of sympathy.” 

Only by recognizing the relativity of pain and of evil, and that 
they are the factors through which higher developments have been 
possible, can we trace, with Paracelsus, 

«Love's faint beginnings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mask of love’s, 
To see a good in evil, and a hope 
In ill-success ; to sympathize, be proud 
Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 


Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudice and fears and cares and doubts; 
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All with a touch of nobleness, despite 

Their errors, upward tending all, though weak, 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be 
And do their best to climb and get to him.” 


Paracelsus, like Spencer, finds it impossible to believe that 
processes which have before moulded all human beings shall not 
continue to do so. “For these things tend still upwards, progress 
is the law of life,” and will continue till all mankind alike is perfected 
“ Equal in full-blown powers.” Or Spencer: “ The type of nature to 
which the highest social life affords a sphere, such that every faculty 
has its due amount, and no more than its due amount, of function 
and accompanying gratification, is the type of nature toward which 
progress cannot cease till it be reached.” But “then,” exclaims 
Paracelsus, “Man begins his general infancy,” and “In completed 
man begins anew a tendency to God.” We cannot imagine this 
tendency more beautifully described than Spencer has done in his 
picture of a future when our altruistic tendencies will be developed 
to the utmost, and sympathetic pleasures will be spontaneously pur- 
sued to the fullest extent advantageous to each and all; a quick 
observation and a penetrating intuition will give us a more delicate 
perception of the feelings of others, which will give rise to a wide and 
deep sympathy. So absorbed will every one be in the proximate 
end—“ others’ happiness”—that no thought will be given to the 
prospective self-happiness which must ultimately result,—‘“ And so 
climbs pleasure its heights forever and forever !” 

“ But man is not Man as yet.” Before that time when happiness 
can be the immediate aim, before that time when our duties will 
become our greatest pleasures, is the time during which “a belief in 
the highest principles of morality and a sense of the supreme au- 
thority of the altruistic sentiments answering to them may often 
command us to do that which will cause immediate pain.” Thus 
Paracelsus says, “Thou shalt painfully attain to joy while hope and 
love and fear shall keep thee man.” 

But though the altruistic gratification thus to be reached must 
remain in a transfigured sense egoistic,—yet they will not be egoisti- 
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cally pursued,—and the dictum of Spencer, “Live for self and 
others,”—which he declares to be the only rational one, and which, 
in point of fact, is the one most of us follow,—loses its egoistic 
quality when we consider that only by allowing self the fullest 
growth can we be of most service as a factor in the growth of the 
race. A chain to be strong must have perfect links. On this point 


“ce 


Browning is at one with Spencer, for, filled with “apprehension of 
man’s passing worth,” he insists on the development of the indi- 
vidual. 

The points, then, of resemblance in the philosophy of Paracelsus 
and Herbert Spencer which we have traced are: that conduct, love, 
happiness, are all subject to the laws of evolution, that is, our ideas 
of good conduct, true love, and real happiness are ever reaching out: 
towards higher standards; that pleasure and happiness are legiti- 
mate as the ultimate aim of conduct, though a high moral sense will 
often prevent pleasure from being the immediate aim; that as our 
standards of pleasure become higher, our egoistic gratifications will 
depend on the most exalted altruistic actions, love and sympathy 
for our fellow-creatures will reign supreme; that, notwithstanding 
knowledge of absolute good comes by slow degrees, there exists in 
us a consciousness of the absolute, and to know consists in “ opening 
out a way whence the imprisoned splendor may escape.” 

The relativity of knowledge, that fact which is borne in upon our 
consciousness that, however far our knowledge may penetrate, there 
still remains an unexplained mystery, is a positive proof, according 
to Spencer’s philosophy, of the existence of the Infinite; the fact 
that our ideas of goodness and of happiness are ever tending up- 
wards is a proof that there exists in us an inmost centre of con- 
sciousness of absolute truth; and this is a form of reasoning con- 
stantly employed by Browning. Though we find in him everywhere 
an abiding faith in the Infinite, yet we always find him strengthening 
that faith by reason. Even the Abbé Vogler, who is generally con- 
sidered to be almost divinely inspired, and who says, “ God has a 
few of us whom he whispers in the ear; the rest may reason and 
welcome; ’tis we musicians know!” in the first part of the same verse 
says, “ What is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence of the ful- 
Io 
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ness of the days.” In other words, what is the finite but a proof 
of the existence of the Infinite. Again, in ‘“ Ferishtah’s Fancies,” 
“A power confessed past knowledge, nay, past thought, thus thought, 
thus known.” This is Spencer pure and simple. 

One of the first appreciative critics of Spencer, M. Le Pasteur 
Grotz, of the Reformed Church of Nismes, said, that by standing on 
the ground of logic and psychology he has established the “ legiti- 
macy, the necessity, and the everlasting permanency of religion 
itself.” Conversely, we might say that Browning, by standing on 
the ground of psychology and logic, has accomplished the same 
thing. Professor Dowden thinks that Browning is militant against 
scientific methods. Perhaps he does object to the scientist who has 
grown old among his experiments or his specimens to “ die case- 
hardened in his ignorance,” to the man who makes science the end 
and aim, to that curious abortion, who, though scientific, is yet ma- 
terialistic. Unfortunately there are not a few of this calibre, men 
like Clifford, who wander about in a mathematical Elysium where 
no ordinary mind can follow, and who prove, at least to their own 
satisfaction, that space has four dimensions, and that there exists no 
mystery which they will not be able, finally, to reduce to atoms. 
Nevertheless, Browning has made use, in his poetry, of knowledge 
that has been piled up by just such men, and it is scarcely in keep- 
ing with his broad sympathies that he should scorn the usefulness of 
even those who, like the young Paracelsus, seek only to know. May 
we not conclude that in Browning we find realized the prophecy of 
Wordsworth : 

“If the labors of the man of science should ever create any 
material revolution direct or indirect in our condition and in the 
impressions which we habitually receive, the poet will sleep then no 
more than now. If the time should ever come when what is now 
called science thus familiarized to men shall be ready to put on as it 
were a form of flesh and blood, the poet will lend his divine spirit to 
aid in the transfiguration and welcome the being thus produced as a 
dear and genuine inmate of the household of man.” 

It has already become evident to the minds of intellectual people 
that neither religion nor poetry has anything to fear from science. 
On the contrary, to that scientific thought, which views the present 
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in relation to the past and to the future, which recognizes the exist- 
ence of the Infinite as well as the Finite, of the Ideal as well as the 
Real, which while it insists on relative standards of conduct, also insists 
on the existence of an absolute standard towards which man is tending, 
which, in thus increasing our knowledge of man and of man’s rela- 
tion to the universe, has increased immeasurably our insight and 
power,—“ And with much Power comes always much more Love,” — 
to such thought, religion and poetry owe an overwhelming debt of 
gratitude. 

The two men of the age who have, to my mind, most insisted on 
these truths are Herbert Spencer and Robert Browning. 

Let us picture to ourselves the gigantic figures of the Philosopher 
and the Poet standing at the portals of the Infinite: one holds in 
his hand the keys, the other the lamp which casts foreshadows of a 
“dim splendor ever on before in that eternal circle life pursues.” 


Helen A. Clarke. 





SOCIETIES. 


The Query Club, of Nashville, Tenn., has revived its study of 
Shakespeare with greater earnestness this season than ever. Its 
capable and enthusiastic leader, Mrs. C. M. Harris, writes that it 
began the winter with a historical play, “ Henry V.,” and is now 
busy with the comedy of “ As You Like It,” intending to conclude 
the session with the tragedy of “ King Lear.” Mr. H. M. Doak, of 
Nashville, favorably known as a student of Shakespeare, gave the 
club a fine Shakespeare talk, and Professor W. M. Baskervil, of 
the Vanderbilt University, addressed them on “ King Lear.” 


The Mutual Club, of Woodland, Cal., is formed, writes its leader, 
Mr. C. W. Thomas, for the “ Study of General and Comparative Lit- 
erature.” That so broad a scope of study should be adopted by a 
club is not only a significant sign of the irresistible tendency of vig- 
orous society work, but one that may suggest to other clubs a course 
which would not only vary their programmes and make their organiza- 
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tions more alive and interesting, but which should yield new light, 
also, of great worth to any more special study undertaken. 

Preventing the mere desultoriness which might be the result of 
ill-planned general study of literature, the Woodland club has put 
this idea of the relation of a liberal view, with special inquiry, into 
practice by carrying on, along with its general study of periods in 
the history of literature, the special study and reading of the text of 
Shakespeare. The club meets each alternate Tuesday evening ; the 
Shakespeare Reading Class, composed of the same members, meets 
every Saturday afternoon. The afternoon club meetings, however, 
are attended by the ladies of the club, mostly the wives of the other 
members, who read and study but do not meet with the class except 
at an occasional evening meeting. Mrs. S. E. Peart, the secretary of 
the club, is the leader of the class. 


The Browning Society of the New Century Club.—At the 
meeting of February 11, Miss Campbell read an original poem, which 
was followed by the paper of the evening, on the “ Tragedy of Luria,” 
by Professor Henry S. Pancoast. The speaker found in “ Luria” “a 
contrast between the man who thinks and the man who feels.” He 
asserted that “‘ Luria’ has had scant justice done to it, as it bears an 
important relation to the general teaching scattered through Brown- 
ing’s works.” This robs it of a dramatic interest, but Professor 
Pancoast was content to relinquish that characteristic for the sake of 
the lessons apparently hinted. These he found to be: “ that the soul 
is immeasurably above the most expert and agile of intellects,” and 
“that the living great man, who embodies the fresh original impulse, 
is of more value than any institution.” 

Mr. H. H. Hay was called on to give his views of “ Luria,” and 
made some adverse criticisms upon it. He regarded it as “an 
epitome of all Browning’s virtues and nearly all his defects. It is 
not a tragedy, it is an essay on a tragedy. It has no atmosphere. 
There is no reason why it should not have been written on top of 
the Rocky Mountains. Browning is said to have created more 
characters than Shakespeare. He has created one wonderful char- 
acter: Browning.” Mr. Hay likened the reading of Browning to 
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the search for ambergris: “ After you have sailed many seas and 
killed your whale you certainly have an exquisite perfume.” 

Mr. Hay was followed by Mr. Talcott Williams, who agreed 
with his views, and who read an extract from a native letter in 
Layard’s works exhibiting the Oriental view of life as it bore on the 
tragedy under discussion. 

Mrs. Osgood-Dexter sang during the evening a song entitled 
“T go to prove my Soul,” from Browning, which was greeted with 
the hearty applause it deserved. 

The reading from “ Paracelsus” took place at the close instead 
of the beginning of the evening, to avoid the confusion which has 
hitherto resulted when two topics have come up for criticism on a 
single night. The readers were Mrs. Lilian G. Keys and Dr. S. 
Solis-Cohen, who rendered the last act of the play. “ Paracelsus” 
was accorded a brief debate, and the meeting adjourned. 

Harrison S. Morris. 





“Poetry, largely consider’d, is an evolution, sending out im- 
proved and ever-expanded types,—in one sense, the past, even the 
best of it, necessarily giving place and dying out. For our existing 
world, the bases on which all the grand old poems were built have 
become vacuums,—and even those of many comparatively modern 
ones are broken and half-gone. For us to-day, not their own in- 
trinsic value, vast as that is, backs and maintains those poems— 
but a mountain-high growth of associations, the layers of successive 
ages. Everywhere—their own lands included (is there not some- 
thing terrible in the tenacity with which the one book out of millions 
holds its grip?)—the Homeric and Virgilian Works, the intermin- 
able ballad romances of the Middle Ages, the utterances of Dante, 
Spenser, and others are upheld by their cumulus entrenchment in 
scholarship, and as precious, always welcome, unspeakably valuable 
reminiscences. ; 

“Even the one who at present reigns unquestion’d—of Shak- 
spere—for all he stands for so much in modern literature, he stands 
entirely for the mighty zsthetic sceptres of the past, not for the 
spiritual and democratic, the sceptres of the future.” 

Walt Whitman, “ November Boughs.” 
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killed your whale you certainly have an exquisite perfume.” 

Mr. Hay was followed by Mr. Talcott Williams, who agreed 
with his views, and who read an extract from a native letter in 
Layard’s works exhibiting the Oriental view of life as it bore on the 
tragedy under discussion. 

Mrs. Osgood-Dexter sang during the evening a song entitled 
“T go to prove my Soul,” from Browning, which was greeted with 
the hearty applause it deserved. 

The reading from “ Paracelsus” took place at the close instead 
of the beginning of the evening, to avoid the confusion which has 
hitherto resulted when two topics have come up for criticism on a 
single night. The readers were Mrs. Lilian G. Keys and Dr. S. 
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proved and ever-expanded types,—in one sense, the past, even the 
best of it, necessarily giving place and dying out. For our existing 
world, the bases on which all the grand old poems were built have 
become vacuums,—and even those of many comparatively modern 
ones are broken and half-gone. For us to-day, not their own in- 
trinsic value, vast as that is, backs and maintains those poems— 
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ages. Everywhere—their own lands included (is there not some- 
thing terrible in the tenacity with which the one book out of millions 
holds its grip ?)—the Homeric and Virgilian Works, the intermin- 
able ballad romances of the Middle Ages, the utterances of Dante, 
Spenser, and others are upheld by their cumulus entrenchment in 
scholarship, and as precious, a welcome, unspeakably valuable 
reminiscences. 

“Even the one who at present reigns unquestion’d—of Shak- 
spere—for all he stands for so much in modern literature, he stands 
entirely for the mighty esthetic sceptres of the past, not for the 
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THE STUDY. 


QUESTIONS AND NOTES ON THE “TWO GENTLEMEN 
OF VERONA.” 


By W. J. RoLFe. 


HE Tire or THE Pray.—Meres, in his list of 1598, 
calls it “ his Getleme of Verona ;” and Halliwell-Phillipps 
(“ Outlines,” 7th ed. ii. 284) says: “It is not impossible 
that [this] was the original designation of the comedy, 

one by which it was generally known in the profession; and, at a 

later period, Kirkman, who was intimately connected with the stage, 

inserts it, with a similar title, in a catalogue which first appeared in 

1661.” Ward (“ Hist. of Eng. Dram. Lit.,” i. 376) remarks: “ The 

title of the play may have been suggested by the second title of 

Munday’s ‘Fidele and Fortunatus’ (entered at Stationers’ Hall, 

1584): ‘Two Italian Gentlemen.’” 

THE DaTE OF THE PLay.—1I. What external evidence as to the 
date? [In Meres’s list the play is the first of the six comedies 
mentioned. No other allusion to it, prior to its publication in the 
folio of 1623, has been discovered. ] 

2. What internal evidence? Sundry supposed allusions to his- 
torical events, etc., have been pointed out; but these are all more or 
less doubtful, and differently interpreted by the critics who cite 
them. The very general reference to Elizabethan times in i. 3. 8, 9— 





‘Some to the wars, to try their fortune there, 
Some to discover islands far away’’— 


has been connected with Essex (1591), Lancaster, Hawkins, and 
Gilbert (1594), Raleigh (1595), e¢ af. The expression (ii. 1. 20), 
“like one that hath the pestilence,” has been supposed to refer to 
the plague of 1583 and to that of 1593. The allusions to Hero and 
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Leander (i. 1. 22 and iii. 1. 119), according to Fleay and others, 
were suggested by Marlowe’s “ Hero and Leander,” which was en- 
tered on the Stationers’ Registers in 1593 (the year of his death), 
though not printed until 1598; but the story was a familiar one, and 
no stress could be laid on the fact that Shakespeare’s other refer- 
ences to it (“Romeo and Juliet,” ii. 4. 44, “ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” v. i. 199, “As You Like It,” iv. 1. 101, 106) are “in no 
other play earlier than 1596,” as Fleay says, even if that were true. 
The same critic believes that the mistake of Padua for Milan (ii. 5. 2) 
shows that the play was written at about the same time as the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice.” “If Shakespeare had not, at the time when he 
finally produced the ‘Two Gentlemen,’ begun his study for the 
Venetian story, whence this name? It only occurs there, once in 
‘Much Ado,’ and in the non-Shakespearian parts of the ‘Taming 
of the Shrew.’ In like manner the mistake of Verona for Milan (iii. 
4. 81, v. 4. 129) indicates that he had been preparing ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’” (Fleay’s “ Life of Shakespeare,” 1886, p. 189). That the 
name of Padua should get into Shakespeare’s head in connection 
with Italy before he used it in the “ Merchant” is of course incon- 
ceivable; but it does seem possible that the name of Verona might 
have occurred to him while writing this particular play, even if he 
had zot been preparing “ Romeo and Juliet.” These be some of 
“the pranks of Puck among the critics,” to which Dowden alludes 
in his comments on the “Sonnets.” And of the same type is 
Chalmers’s insistence on the “ obvious allusions to Spenser’s sonnets 
(1595)” in iii. 2. 68 fol.: 


“You must lay line to tangle her desires 
By wailful sonnets,” etc. 


So Steevens, Fleay, and others think that Shakespeare would hardly 
have referred to “ Merops’ son” (iii. 1. 153) if, in preparing his “ King 
John,” he had not lit upon the following passage in the old play he 
used in his work: 


** As sometimes Phaeton, 
Mistrusting silly Merops for his sire.” 


It has also been noted that Launce’s pun (ii. 3. 42) about “the 
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unkindest tied that ever man tied” occurs in Lyly’s “ Endymion” 
(1591). All this seems to me mere foolery. 

[For a long discussion of the date of the play, see “ Transac- 
tions of the New Shaks. Soc.,” 1874, pp. 319-334.] 

3. What dates are assigned by leading critics? Malone (who 
afterwards made it 1591), Chalmers, and Drake, 1595; Gervinus, 
1591; Collier, White, and Delius, earlier than 1591; Furnivall, 
1591-2; Dowden, 1592-3 (“ probably after ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 
and before ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’”); Stokes, “circa 
1591.”  Fleay, in his “ Manual,” 1876, assigns acts i. and ii. to 
1593, the rest to 1595; in his “ Introd. to Shakes. Study,” 1877, he 
puts it “circa 1595;” in Ingleby’s “ Shakespeare: the Man and the 
Book, Part II.” 1881, “1592-3;” but in the “ Life of Shakespeare,” 
1886, he decides (p. 188) that “the play was produced in 1591, with 
work bya second hand in it, which was cut out and replaced by 
Shakespeare’s own in 1595.” Concerning this fancy of a mixed 
authorship he had said in the “ Manual” (p. 27): “ Mr. Halliwell 
(Phillipps) and I at one time suspected a second author to have writ- 
ten part of it; we have both withdrawn this opinion, which was 
founded on the ground of numerous expressions not found elsewhere 
in Shakespeare. They are, however, Shakespearian in manner.” 
See also “ Trans. of New Shaks. Soc. 1874” (p. 304), where he gives 
his reasons for this change of opinion. In the “ Life” no reasons 
are given for the retraction of the retraction. I may mention, in 
this connection, that Hanmer and Upton believed that the play 
was written by some inferior dramatist, and only here and there 
retouched by Shakespeare. On the whole, all we can safely say is 
that all the internal evidence of style, metre, construction, and char- 
acterization shows that the play is certainly one of the earliest works 
of Shakespeare, and that, if it was revised, the revision was probably 
as early as 1595. I believe that “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” and the 
“ Comedy of Errors” preceded it; but that the ‘“ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream” (which Furnivall and some others regard as earlier) is prob- 
ably somewhat later. Furnivall, by the way, has pointed out (Introd. 
to “ Leopold Shakspere,” 1877, p. xxvii.) interesting “links” con- 
necting this play with “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” and the “ Errors.” 
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THE SOURCES OF THE PLot.—4. What were these? Some parts 
of the story are found in the “Story of the Shepherdess Felis- 
mena” in the “ Diana Enamorada” of the Portuguese poet and nov- 
elist Montemayor (though this romance is in Spanish), translated 
by Bartholomew Young in 1582-3, but not printed until 1598. 
Another translation appeared in 1595-6; and a play called the 
“History of Felix and Philomena” was acted at court in 1584-5. 
Shakespeare is also supposed to have borrowed incidents or expres- 
sions from Bandello’s novel of “ Apollonius and Sylla,” translated 
in 1581, and from Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” 1590. Tieck called attention 
to the fact that the tragedy of “Julius and Hippolyta,” acted in 
Germany by the English comedians early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, resembles “The Two Gentlemen” in its plot, and suggested 
that both might have been founded upon some earlier play. Fleay 
(“ Life,” p. 313) thinks that this play acted in Germany may have 
been identical with the “ Philippo and Hypolita,” which was “acted 
as an old play at the Rose, gth July, 1594; similar in plot to ‘The 
Gentlemen of Verona.’” Klein (“Gesch. des Dramas,” iv. 785) has 
pointed out a resemblance between Shakespeare’s comedy and Para- 
bosco’s “Il Viluppo” (1559 or earlier); but as Ward, citing Klein, 
remarks, the latter play may have had the same source as the former 
(the “ Diana” having been first published in 1542, not in 1560, as 
Klein assumes). 

Some of these resemblances may be accidental. However that 
may be, the poet’s real indebtedness to any of these sources appears 
to have been very slight. [For the “Shepherdess Felismena” (as 
for the sources of Shakespeare’s plots generally), see Collier’s 
“Shakespeare’s Library,” 1844, or Hazlitt’s revised edition of the 
same, 1875.] 

THE Dramatis PERsoN#.—The folio gives a list of “ The Names 
of all the Actors” at the end of the play. Here Proteus appears as 
Protheus, and Antonio as Anthonio (old spellings). Panthino is mis- 
printed Panthion, as in the stage-directions, not elsewhere in the play. 

5. What other plays in the folio have lists of characters? 
[‘‘ Tempest,” “ Measure for Measure,” “ Winter’s Tale,” “1 Henry 
IV.,” “Timon of Athens,” and “ Othello.” 
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THE Metre.—6. What is the general character of the metre? 
Regular, smooth, finished, as in the other early plays. The propor- 
tion of “ unstopt” to “end-stopt” lines is I to 10, or almost exactly 
the same as in the “ Errors” (1 to 10.7); that of “ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost” being 1 to 18.14. Like the “Errors” it does not contain a 
single “light” or “ weak” ending. The metre often reminds us of 
the Sonnets. If one, for instance, found the following (i. 3. 84 fol.) 
as a stray quotation and had forgotten where it belonged, he would 
be as likely to look into the Sonnets for it as into this comedy: 


‘“«O, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away!” 


This has the peculiar Angering melody so common in the Sonnets 
—the linked sweetness long drawn out, with a “ dying fall,” like the 
strain Orsino asks to hear again in the opening lines of “ Twelfth 
Night.” The quadrisyllabic resemdleth is in keeping with this char- 
acteristic of the measure; and yet Pope must mar it by reading 
“resembleth well,” while Johnson wanted to spoil both rhythm and 
rhetoric by his “resembleth right” and “beauty of the “ght.” A 
schoolboy ought to be whipped if he could not see and explain how 
bad this latter change is. 

7. Explain the accent of forlorn in i. 2. 124: “ Poor forlorn Pro- 
teus, passionate Proteus.” [Compare v. 4. 12; and see Study of 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost,” question 13.] 

8. Scan and comment upon ii. 4. 210: “ And that hath dazzled 
my reason’s light.” [Compare resembleth in i. 2. 84. The later 
folios have “ dazzled so;” indicating that the metrical lengthening 


of this class of words (see Abbott’s “Grammar,” § 477) did not 
continue long after the time of Shakespeare. ] 

g. Scan and explain i. 3.17: “ Nor need’st thou much importune 
me to that.” [Compare iii. 1. 145.] 

10. Explain the metrical peculiarity in iv. 2. 108: “ For I am 
sure she is not buried.” [Compare line 115 just below; and see 
ocean in ii. 7. 42.] 
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’ LanGUAGE.—1I1. Explain “ give me not the boots” (i. 1. 27); and 
“laced mutton” (i. I. 95). 

12. Give other examples of the play on ship and sheep (i. 1. 72, 
73). [See “Comedy of Errors,” iv. 1. 93, and “ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,” ii. 1. 219. Compare also the apparent play on sleep and slip 
in iii. 1. 333, 334-] 

13. Explain the preposition in “for catching cold” (i. 2. 136). 
[Compare “ 2 Henry VI.” iv. 1. 74 and Sonnet 52. 4.] 

14. Explain i. 2. 137: “I see you have a month’s mind to them” 
(including the metre). 

15. Explain the quibble in ii. 1. 2: 

“* Valentine. Not mine; my gloves are on. 
Speed. Why, then, this may be yours, for this is but one.” 

[Schmidt compares “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” iv. 2. 86: “ Master 
Parson, quasi pers-on. An if one should be pierced, which is the 
one?” Elsewhere we find one rhyming to done (“Venus and 
Adonis,” 293), a/one (Sonnet 39. 6), Scone (“ Macbeth,” v. 8. 74), and 
thrown (“ Cymbeline,” v. 4. 61). Compare Walker, “ Critical Ex- 
amination,” ii. go. ] 

16. What information as to ancient pronunciation do we get 
from the pun in i. 2. 68, 69? 


“That you might kill your stomach on your meat, 
And not upon your mad.” 


[Compare the quibble on deats and daits in “ Winter’s Tale,” ii. 
3- 92.] 
Explain also the quibble in stomach. 
17. Explain motion and interpret in ii. 1. 100, 101: “O excellent 
motion! O exceeding puppet! Now will he interpret to her.” 
[Compare “ Lucrece,” 1326, and “ Winter's Tale,” iv. 3. 106.] 
18. Explain the allusion in ii. 4. 200-203: 
“for now my love is thaw’d; 
Which, like a waxen image ’gainst a fire, 
Bears no impression of the thing it was.” 
[Compare Virgil, “ Eclogues,” viii. 80; Horace, “ Epodes,” xvii. 
76, and “ Satires,” i. 8. 30. See also Dyce’s “ Folk-Lore of Shake- 
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speare,” p. 37; and the story of “ The Leech of Folkestone” in the 
“Ingoldsby Legends.” There is also a passage in point (quoted 
from Holinshed) on p. 133 of my edition of “ Macbeth.”’] 

19. Explain the allusion in ii. 5. 61: “to go to the ale with a 
Christian.” [Compare “ Pericles,” prol. 6: “On ember-eves and 
holy-ales.” } 

20. Of what old English ceremony have we an example in ii. 2. 
5 fol.2 [Compare “Twelfth Night,” iv. 3. 26 fol. and v. i. 159 fol.; 
“Winter's Tale,” iv. 4. 401 fol.; and Halliwell-Phillipps, “ Outlines,” 
i. 62-67. ] 

21. Define consort in iii. 2. 84, and dump in the next line, giving 
other examples of each. [Compare “2 Henry VI.” iii. 2. 327; 
“Romeo and Juliet,” iii. 1. 48; Milton, “Ode at a Solemn Music,” 
27, and “ Hymn on the Nativity,” 130, etc.] 

When accented on the second syllable, what does consort mean ? 
[Compare iv. 1. 64 and “ Lear,” ii. 1. 99.] 

22. Who was “ Robin Hood's fat friar” (iv. 1. 36)? Is the allu- 
sion appropriate in the mouth of an Italian? Is it an exceptional 
instance of the kind? _ Illustrate. 

AcTION, CHARACTERIZATION, ETC.—23. Why have some critics 
believed that Shakespeare must have visited Italy? Do they draw 
any evidence of this from the present play? How has Karl Elze 
endeavored to defend Shakespeare for sending a vessel from Verona 
to Milan (i. 1.71)? [Even if there were canals between the cities in 
the 16th century, it is doubtful whether Shakespeare knew the fact. 
Besides, it is clear from many allusions in the play that it is a sea 
voyage which he had in mind here. Note what Proteus says to 
Speed in i. 1. 156: “ Go, go, begone, to save your ship from wrack” 
(a rare disaster on the “raging canal”); the references to “ the sea” 
in i. 3. 79 and iii. 1. 281; to the tide in ii. 3. 39 fol., etc.] 

24. What objection to making scenes 3 and 4 of act v. a con- 
tinuation of scene 2,as Dyce and Hudson do? [Note the change 
of time—to the next day, in fact—or see my edition of the play, p. 
147.] 

25. What evidence of immaturity in the plot and action? In 
what part of the play are these most noticeable ? 
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26. Is Dr. Johnson right in saying that there is “no diversity of 
character” in the play? 

27. Compare Proteus with characters of the same type in later 
plays (Bertram, Claudio, Lucio, et a/.). Is he worthy of Julia? 
[Compare other cases in which Shakespeare gives his heroines to 
men inferior to them and unworthy of them.] 

28. Can we explain or excuse Valentine’s offer to give up Silvia 
to Proteus (v. 4. 83)? [Charles Cowden Clarke’s comments on this 
(quoted in my ed. p. 152) are as satisfactory, on the whole, as any 
that I have met with. Furnivall compares Sonnet 40: “Take all 
my loves, my love, yea, take them all,” etc.; but that is by no means 
a parallel case. His friend has already taken his mistress, and the 
poet in this and the following sonnets is expressing his forgiveness 
of the “robbery,” and devising all the “conceited” excuses for the 
robber that Elizabethan rhetoric can suggest. Fleay says (“ Life,” 
p- 190) that “the yielding up of Silvia by Valentine is paralleled in 
the ‘ Dream,’ where (iii. 2. 163) Lysander says, ‘ With all my heart 
in Hermia’s love I yield you up my part;’” but this is only after his 
love for Hermia has been destroyed by the magic herb. ] 

29. How do Julia and Silvia compare with similar female charac- 
ters in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” and the “ Comedy of Errors?” [In 
my humble opinion, they are every way superior to their predeces- 
sors; as they are, indeed, to Helena and Hermia in the “ Dream,” 
where the “human mortals” evidently had less interest for Shake- 
speare than the fairy folk.] ‘ 

30. Is Launce inferior to Launcelot Gobbo, as some have 
asserted? [For myself, I should place him decidedly above the 
Venetian clown. ] . 

DuRATION OF THE ACTION.—3I1. How many days does this in- 
clude? [See Daniels’s paper in “ Transactions of New Shaks. Soc. 
1877-79,” p. 123, or the abstract in my ed. p. 156.] 





A REFERENCE INDEX TO “STRAFFORD.” 


“Strafford. A Tragedy.” In five acts, 2200 lines, blank verse. 
Barring out of the count four short poems, printed in the Monthly 
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Repository of 1835 and 1836, which were incorporated afterwards in 
later-written poetry, this is Browning’s third published work. 

It was written for Macready, and the circumstances that led to 
its composition are gathered from Browning himself, as reported by 
Mr. E. W. Gosse in Zhe Century for December, 1881, and from 
Macready, as he records them in his “ Diary.” From both it ap- 
pears that actor and poet first met November 27, 1835, at the house 
of the same Rev. Wm. J. Fox whose sympathetic review of “ Pau- 
line” is now a piece of literary history. 

Writes Macready: “ Mr. Robert Browning, the author of ‘ Para- 
celsus,’ came in after dinner; I was very much pleased to meet him. 
His face is full of intelligence. . . . I requested to be allowed to 
improve my acquaintance with him. He expressed himself warmly, 
as gratified by the proposal.” Ten days later the actor writes: 
“ Read ‘ Paracelsus,’ a work of great daring, starred with poetry of 
thought, feeling, and diction, but occasionally obscure: the writer 
can scarcely fail to be a leading spirit of his time.” There were 
frequent friendly meetings after this, and naturally talk of a drama, 
as early as February 16, 1836, when, Macready says, “ Forster and 
Browning called and talked over the plot of a tragedy which Brown- 
ing had begun to think of: the subject, Narses. He said that I had 
éit him by my performance of ‘ Othello,’ and I told him I hoped I 
should make the blood come. It would indeed be some recompense 
for the miseries, the humiliations, the heart-sickening disgusts which 
I have endured in my profession if by its exercise I had awakened 
a spirit of poetry whose influence would elevate, ennoble, and adorn 
our degraded drama. May it be!” 

The success of Mr. Talfourd’s “Ion,” on the evening of the 
twenty-sixth of May, was followed by a supper at the Talfourds’, at 
which the elder poets Wordsworth and Landor were guests, and the 
young poet Browning. There was talk of the drama, badinage of 
Macready with Miss Mitford about her writing a play, and later, as 
the guests were leaving, says Mr. Gosse, “ Macready came behind 
Browning on the stairs, and, laying his hand on his arm, said, ‘ Write 
a play, Browning, and keep me from going to America!’ ‘Shall it be 
historical and English ?’ said Browning. ‘ What do you say toa drama 
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on Strafford?’” It was several months before the poet had satisfied 
himself that he was sufficiently read up in the historical part to 
begin the work, and, according to Macready, it was the third of 
August when Forster told him “that Browning had fixed on Straf- 
ford for the subject of a tragedy.” “He could not have hit upon 
one,” adds the actor, “that I could have more readily concurred in.” 
Late in November, the nineteenth, Browning brought Macready the 
tragedy, the fourth act still incomplete, but the plot of it was then 
and there filled out at Macready’s request, and this MS the same 
evening handed to him. 

On the thirtieth of March, 1837, Macready says, he read it to 
the manager, Mr. Osbaldiston, “who caught at it with avidity,” 
agreeing to give it at once. Thereafter, he records, “ Browning 
called with some alterations.” 

The date of the dedication—‘“In all affectionate admiration, to 
William C. Macready, London, April 23, 1837”—probably denotes 
the finish of the play. It was first rehearsed April 28, and was 
brought out at the Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden, May 1.* It 
was first published later in the same year, and entitled “ Strafford: 
an historical Tragedy. By Robert Browning, author of ‘ Paracel- 
sus.’”” (London: printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, 
and Longman, Paternoster Row. 1837. 8vo, pp. i—vi., I-131.) 


Comment, supplied by Browning himself, is given in the preface 
to the first edition, as follows: ; 

“T had for some time been engaged in a Poem of a very different 
nature [‘Sordello’], when induced to make the present attempt; and 
am not without apprehension that my eagerness to freshen a jaded 
mind by diverting it to the healthy natures of a grand epoch may 
have operated unfavorably on the represented play, which is one of 
Action in Character rather than Character in Action. To remedy this, 
in some degree, considerable curtailment will be necessary, and in a 
few instances, the supplying details not required, I suppose, by the 
mere reader. While a trifling success would much gratify, failure 





* The Stage History of “ Strafford’’ will appear, later, under that heading. 
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will not wholly discourage me from another effort: experience is to 
come, and earnest endeavour may yet remove many disadvantages. 

“The portraits are, I think, faithful, and I am exceedingly fortu- 
nate in being able, in proof of this, to refer to the subtle and eloquent 
exposition of the characters of Eliot and Strafford, in the Lives of 
Eminent British Statesmen, now in the course of publication in 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia, by a writer [John Forster] who I am proud 
to call my friend; and whose biographies of Hampden, Pym, and 
Vane will, I am sure, fitly illustrate the present year—the Second 
Centenary of the Trial concerning Ship-Money. My Carlisle, how- 
ever, is purely imaginary: I at first sketched her singular likeness 
roughly in, as suggested by Matthew and the memoir-writers—but it 
was too artificial, and the substituted outline is exclusively from 
Voiture and Waller. 

“ The Italian boat-song in the last scene is from Redi’s Bacco, long 
since naturalized in the joyous and delicate version of Leigh Hunt.” 


(To be continued.) 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


ALLow me to offer a simpler solution than that given in the 
February number of PoET-LorE (p. 91), to the passage in verse viii. 
of “ Childe Roland,”— 


“‘ yet shot one grim 
Red leer to see the plain catch its estray.”’ 


I have always supposed “its” to refer to the plain, and “ estray” 
to stand for Childe Roland, the plain’s estray,—the wanderer over 
the plain, Childe Roland. 

The dying day shot one red leer at seeing the plain catch, as in a 
cunning trap, its wanderer. 

This rendering seems to be in accord with the idea of sympathy 
existing between the landscape and Childe Roland’s mood, and also 
to be fully confirmed by verse ix. : 
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“For mark! no sooner was I fairly found 
Pledged to the plain, after a pace or two, 
Than, pausing to throw backward a last view 
O’er the safe road, ’twas gone; gray plain all round.” 


E. S. F. 


[Explanations agreeing with this are given by a later corre- 
spondent, J. W. Peck, of Birmingham, Conn., and by “ M. C. L.” in 
American Notes and Queries of February 16th ; and “ great wits jump,” 
the literary editor of the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, in com- 
menting on this quoted query of the February number of PoET-LorE, 
reaches the self-same conclusion.—£adtors. } 





THE STAGE. 


MISS MARLOWE’S ROSALIND. 


GIRLISH shape, that has scarcely slipped the bud, de- 
scends the garden terrace-steps in the middle of the stage 
in a somewhat slow and melancholy manner, and turns 
a troubled, almost preoccupied, face to her companion’s 

coaxing words. Thus, Miss Julia Marlowe makes her first entry in 

“As You Like It.” The rich quality and full range of her voice, 

rare in tone and temper and giving unusual accent and effect to the 

poetic music of the Elizabethan English, falls gently upon the ears 
that are awaiting their first impression of a new Rosalind. 

As the light talk goes on between the two cousins, and on the 
entrance of Touchstone grows merrier by the will of Celia and the 
consent of the sad young Rosalind, who is too amiable not to rouse 
herself to meet her cousin’s comfort half-way, the unusual simplicity 
and truth of the representation grows on the attention. A sentence 
out of Cibber, in praise of the lady-like Mrs. Butler, expresses the 
pensive attraction of Miss Marlowe’s portraiture of Rosalind in the 
first act. ‘Her sweet ton’d Voice with her naturally genteel Air 
and her sensible Pronunciation rendered her wholly Mistress of the 
Amiable in [a] serious Character.” 
II 
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A special gleam of witchery enhanced the well-measured merit 
of the picture when, having bestowed her chain, like a princess, on 
Orlando, who took it in a manly daze of eloquence by silence, she 
suddenly unveils the woman. Most consciously finding an excuse 
to help Orlando in the confusion of his love-struck wits, she says, 
“ He calls us back.—My pride fell with my fortunes !—I'll ask him 
what he would. Did you call, sir?” She need not have added, 
you have “overthrown more than your enemies;”’ her look upon 
him is more brilliantly tell-tale as she makes Celia go first with a 
“ Have with you,” in order to turn back again, alone, to say to the 
enchanted Orlando, “ Fare you well!” 

A more subtle and more spirited Résalind might be, but never 
one at once more gentle and more noble. For she takes the Duke’s 
sentence of banishment piteously, with a most womanish apprehen- 
sion of the weight of his displeasure upon her. She turns against 
the unjust sentence those deep-reaching reasons and questions, with 
which Shakespeare gives her power to search the false brother’s soul, 
with scarcely a trace of the bravado and hard incisiveness given by 
Miss Anderson's and other stage Rosalinds. No, Miss Marlowe 
gives them the force merely of a righteous and intelligent defence, 
with such slight and necessary emphasis as should make her uncle 
rightly suspect her of the subtleties of which he cannot convict her, 
while he confesses that her “ smoothness,” “ silence,” and “ patience” 
“speak to the people.” 

Her manner of rendering this speech marked the judicious poise 
of her characterization. This poise was not only remarkable in so 
young an actress, but indicative of an intelligence promising, as her 
skill develops, the command of art peculiar to an actress of the first 
rank. 

Perhaps it was not in keeping with her conception of Rosalind’s 
character, as shown in the gentle uprightness of her defence, that 
she should have abandoned herself to such a prone state of sobbing 
as she did, lying prostrate at the left of the stage after the tyrannical 
Duke's stumping exit up the terrace-steps. It might have seemed 
finer and more consistent with her good wit if she had taken her sen- 
tence of banishment with no less apprehension but with less collapse. 
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For Rosalind’s wit was of the never-napping kind, and must already 
have taken time from her grief to glance quickly over the perils 
incident to the banishment, in that age, of a defenceless woman, one 
whose every sense, moreover, to many possibilities had just been 
sharpened by meeting her Orlando. Her cousin’s devoted offer to 
go with her soothes these thoughts at once, and the disguise to 
which Celia first leads her cousin’s quick-devising mind is hit upon 
as a solution of her difficulties that almost suffices for her to make 
game of fortune’s frowns. 

Since Miss Marlowe’s grace and the refined intelligence of her 
acting is more suggestive of Madame Modjeska than of any one 
else, she may forgive the remembrance, here, of a missing charm,— 
the captivating sunny sense of relief and adventure with which 
Modjeska’s Rosalind suddenly cleared away the hovering clouds of 
fear that covered her banishment with dismay. 

The grace and gentleness of this Rosalind of the first act de- 
scended with increasing favor upon her representation of the Rosa- 
lind of Arden Forest. Only, the arch and tricksy spirit of a mistress 
of the same woods that refuged her father and her lover took the 
place of the melancholy of the young princess, whose presence in 
an unfriendly Court had only been tolerated for Celia’s sake. But 
though she grew more and more unconstrained as she felt more and 
7 more sure of her disguise, and more and more sure of Orlando’s 
love; and though she was always charming, Miss Marlowe never 
threw herself so utterly into this masquerading as one may prophesy 
she will as her powers grow surer. 

This is a criticism with a horizon. Miss Marlowe is wel- 
come to it. 

One more weighs upon me, in the same connection ; for the more 
freedom there is, the less chance will there be for revealing the 
“woman's fear” within the “ swashing outside.” It is not necessary, 
of course, that the audience should find it hard to guess that Gany- 
mede is Rosalind, but it is necessary that Orlando shall not seem 
“gravel blind” in his fascination with a witty youth who acts out 
before him the very essence of the Rosalind he images to himself but 
never guesses, and with such unmitigated dash that Rosalind is out- 
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Rosalinded past recognition. Mr. Taber’s excellent Orlando helped 
the possibility of her disguise to him by its capital rendering of an 
absorbed lover, so bent on his Rosalind that even “ Jove’s page” oc- 
cupied him superficially and in spite of himself. He had a“ Rosalind 
of a better leer,” as Celia said. But, in itself, Miss Marlowe’s Rosa- 
lind succumbed to a common defect of stage Rosalinds. Miss An- 
derson’s Rosalind, lacking comparatively in gentleness and grace and 
nameless charm as it did, was superior in its disguise. Something 
of this superiority is due to mere physical appearance, yet Miss 
Marlowe's acting gives sign of so much purpose and skill that her 
audience may require of her, in time, at any rate, such careful watch- 
ing of effects and planning of stage business as shall ripen her Gany- 
mede into a Rosalind disguised so far as need be. 

Miss Neilson’s Rosalind, says Mr. L. Clarke Davis, in an inter- 
esting paper in Zhe Galaxy, describing her appearance in 1873, 
uttered her “ Woo me! woo me!” in Orlando’s very ear, her cheek 
“upon his shoulder,” her arms stolen “coyly about his neck.” 
Miss Marlowe's picture of Rosalind was not so unreserved, but very 
captivating, and it will stay long in the “inward eye” of her audi- 
ence. It was a picture of a delicate womanly spright, pretending 
that she is only pretending she would fain be wooed, seating herself 
at a tree’s foot, like a child settling herself with a relish to a just- 
thought-of “make-believe,” and starting the game in a coaxing, 
sparkling, yet shy tone,—‘“* Come! Woo me, woo me! for now I am 
in a holiday humor, and like enough to consent.” So runs on the 
lively dialogue, till Orlando, not playing his part with half her zest, 
declares he must go. How much she has lost herself in this conceit 
of being wooed then appears in the total upset of her pleasure. She 
throws herself on the ground in most uncounterfeited disappoint- 
ment: “Ay! go your ways. Go your ways, I knew what you 
would prove. . . . Come death!” Then, as Orlando, with real con- 
cern, leans over her, after a little stillness, she uncovers her face 
shining with smiles,—smiles that pretend this bit of seriousness was 
only a pout, and a part of the game. Orlando believes it,—good 
dolt !—and the house rings with applause. 


C. # 
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“On Wednesday, Miss Faucit played Rosalind in ‘As You Like 
It’” [Dec. 1864], says Professor Morley in his “Journal,” “ Rosa- 
lind, . . . with her innocent mirth and bold playfulness, first bashfully 
conscious of her mannish dress when she hears that young Orlando, 
too, is in the Arcadia. Then, recklessly plunging into enjoyment of 
his love, what bold profit she takes out of his mystification! . . 
Girlish abandonment to exquisite delight, womanly depths of feeling 
shown from time to time when any rough wind sweeps across the 
rainbow mist,—these lie together in her as the depths of its wisdom 
lie near to the playfulness of the whole exquisite dramatic show. 
. . . Inall the scenes with Orlando, Miss Faucit’s acting is delight- 
ful. If she has not the art to conceal art, the art she does not con- 
ceal is true, is founded on quick and refined perception of the poetry 
she is interpreting.” 

In Rosalind, Helen Faucit, said Professor G. H. Lewes, “ repre- 
sents the joyous playfulness of young animal spirits without once 
ceasing to be poetical.” 

“T believe, myself,” says Merivale, “that Shakespeare wrote the 
part of Rosalind in a poetic dream for Helen Faucit. I will not call 
her Miss, and I will not call her Mrs. Martin. There can never have 
been such another Rosalind. The sweet round voice, the statuesque 
and gracious attitudes, the perfect tenderness of conception, the sus- 
tained tone of the grande dame de par le monde, as Brantome has it, 
who never forgets her royalty for a moment in the lovely garnish of 
a boy,—all these things go together to make her Rosalind a thing to 
be remembered.” 





THE LIBRARY. 


POET’S prose is sure to be attractive. Walt Whitman’s 
“November Boughs” has a streak of intentional verse in 
it, but the prose papers of which it is mainly composed 

. speak aloud of the peculiar poetic temperament behind 
them. We look at various subjects through the good poet’s eyes: 
at “Our Eminent Visitors, past, present, and future,’—a brilliant 
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motley procession—Dickens, Thackeray, Spencer, Oscar Wilde, 
Matthew Arnold, Henry Irving; at “The Bible as Poetry;’ “A 


Word about Tennyson ;” “ Slang in America ;” ‘ Father Taylor and 
Oratory ;” “ What lurks behind Shakespeare’s Historical Plays ;” or 
at some jottings of personal reminiscence,—‘* War Memoranda,” 


“Notes on Elias Hicks,” etc.; in each we gain a large, though brief 
and passing, glimpse of the subject viewed; from each some added 
impression of the breadth, the democratic kindliness, and homespun 
sense that marks the very soul and gait of our American Walt 
Whitman. 

Very readable papers are these, but not only for their own sakes. 
In them we feel that the poet’s prose takes us, in a way, behind the 
scenes of his criticised rhythmical stage-settings and shows us anew 
the “ sign and note and character” of the poet’s poetry. 

The introductory paper, “A Backward Glance o’er Travelled 
Roads,” openly welcomes us to confidence. It tells plainly much of 
that which we can scarcely imagine any intelligent reader of poetry 
would let pass by unread and unheeded. In the verses given and en- 
titled “ Sands at Seventy” we would choose out “ Had I the Choice,” 
“You Tides with Ceaseless Swell,” “ Proudly the Flood comes in,” 
and “ By that Long Scan of Waves,” as telling the same story in 
Whitman’s best way,—the story of the part he has distinctively chosen 
to uphold amid the democratic flood of peoples that he loves. 

He tells it to much the same effect and more specifically in the 
introductory paper from which we extract this comment on his 
own “ Leaves of Grass” and other poems : 


“ The word I myself put primarily for the description of them as 
they stand at last is the word Suggestiveness. I round and finish 
little, if anything; and could not consistently with my scheme. 
The reader will always have his or her part to do, just as much as I 
have had mine. I seek less to state or display any theme or thought, 
and more to bring you, reader, into the atmosphere of the theme or 
thought,—there to pursue your own flight. Another impetus word 
is Comradeship as for all lands, and in a more commanding and 
acknowledged sense than hitherto. Other sign words would be 
Good Cheer, Content, and Hope. . . . 

“*Leaves of Grass’ indeed (I cannot too often reiterate) has 
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mainly been the outcropping of my own emotional and other personal 
nature—an attempt, from first to last, to put @ person, a human being 
myself, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, in America), 
freely, fully, and truly on record. I could not find any similar personal 
record in current literature that satisfied me. But it is not on ‘ Leaves 
of Grass’ distinctively as /iterature, or a specimen thereof, that I feel 
to dwell or advance claims. No one will get at my verses who insists 
upon viewing them as a literary performance, or as aiming mainly 
toward art or zstheticism.” (David McKay: Philadelphia.) 








































Wuat a boon to the lazy is the first collected volume of the new 
periodical, American Notes and Queries, which we have just re- 
ceived. Our thanks go forth to all those good people who so cheer- 
fully propound questions which we confess, be it to our shame, we 
should never have thought of; and still more do they go forth to the 
patient diggers among many an ancient, dusty tome who answer 
these same questions, and in so doing add much valuable grist to the 
literary windmills which swing their gaunt arms all over the country. 
We dip into this mine with feelings akin to “O. Y.” when he puts 
his hand into the mysterious bags containing the papers of Teufels- 
dréckh, knowing not what wonders we may bring forth, and we are 
rewarded by finding much curious and interesting information which 
could not well be found elsewhere. The origin of proverbs, strange 
bits of folk-lore, out-of-the-way quotations, unheard-of people, 
how to concoct punch,—porter-house steak, Amélie Rives, ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere,’—in fact, everything. that nobody knows anything about, 
some things that only a few know about, and one or two things 
that everybody knows all about, find a place. Among the most 
interesting matter to us in the volume are several queries and 
answers indexed under the heading “ R. Browning.” 

In view of a recent discussion at the Philadelphia Browning So- 
ciety as to whether Browning meant Mr. Sludge, the medium, to be 
a type of the spiritual clique, or merely one of the individuals of the 
clique, the following story will be interesting. 

“ Browning’s Sludge is undoubtedly John Horne, the famous 


professor of spiritual legerdemain. Horne applied the portrait to 
himself, and in revenge used to tell this story. Some months before 
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the poem was written, Horne met Mr. and Mrs. Browning at Ealing, 
when a spiritualistic séance relieved the tedium of a morning party. 
Among other manifestations a wreath of clematis was lifted from a 
table by an invisible power, and conveyed through the air in the 
direction of Mrs. Browning. On observing the course taken by the 
garland, Mr. Browning left his seat on the opposite side of the table, 
and moved quickly to a spot behind his wife’s chair, in the hope that 
even at the last moment the spirits, in deference to his marital su- 
premacy, might place on his brow the coronal which was due to the 
lady, as his superior in poetic genius. However, the ‘blessed spirits’ 
knew what they were about, and declined to gratify his vanity. 
Guided by them to its proper place, the wreath descended on the 
lady’s head; and in proportion as she was delighted her lord and 
master was mortified. Hinc ile lachryme.” 


After this, who can doubt the truth of Browning’s portrayal of 
Sludge! Here is another bit of information which we cannot help 
retailing for the light it throws on that question no Browning Society 
has ever failed to discuss, Who was the “ Lost Leader ?” and which 
we think cannot be too widely circulated, in order that future mental 
wear and tear on so small a matter may be prevented. In answer to 
this question, Browning himself replied in a letter which is inserted 
in Grosart’s edition of the “ Prose Works of William Wordsworth.” 


“T did in my hasty youth presume to use the great and venerated 
personality of Wordsworth as a sort of painter’s model. . . . Had 
I intended such a boldness as portraying the entire man, I should 
not have talked about ‘ handfuls of silver and bits of ribbon.’ These 
never influenced the change of politics in the great poet, whose 
defection, nevertheless, accompanied as it was by a regular face-about 
of his special party, was to my juvenile apprehension and even mature 
consideration an event to deplore. But just as in the tapestry on 
my wall I can recognize figures which have struck out a fancy (Childe 
Roland) on occasion, that though truly enough thus derived, yet 
would be preposterous as a copy, so, though I dare not deny the 
original of my little poem, I altogether refuse to have it considered 
as the ‘very effigies’ of such a moral and intellectual superiority.” 


It is with a sigh of relief that we find that Browning’s “ handfuls 
of silver” did not refer to Wordsworth’s having been corrupted by 
bribery. 

As time goes on and volumes of American Notes and Queries 
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increase, we prophesy that it will become an indispensable book 
of reference to literary men and women as well as a much-valued 


household book. (Wm. S. Walsh: Philadelphia.) 


“ MacBetH AND LaDy MAcBETH” is not only a clever analysis 
of the characters of the Shakespeare drama: it is, virtually, a de- 
scription of their impersonations by Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. 
Irving. Both the Lyceum “ Macbeth” and this book are protests 
against the common interpretation of the characters of the Thane 
and his wife. According to that prevalent reading, says a critic in 
the Saturday Review, “it is Lady Macbeth who tempts Macbeth to 
accomplish by crime the greatness which the Witches have proph- 
esied for him. The woman is the daring and remorseless criminal ; 
the man is a brave soldier of irresolute character and little judg- 
ment. 

“To abridge the argument, Macbeth appears from the first not 
as the honest soldier, whom the current opinion would make him, 
but as a man of unscrupulous and calculating ambition, restrained 
only by calculation, or rather by his imagination of consequences ; 
for imagination he has, and thereby is lifted into the region of 
poetic interest. 

“The letter to Lady Macbeth, and the first dialogue between 
the husband and wife, imply that Macbeth had imparted matter of 
treasonable enterprise to her some time before. As to Macbeth’s 
reflections on Duncan's virtues, and the pity which would ‘ blow the 
horrid deed in every eye,’ conscience still has no part in them. He 
is thinking how the thing will look; what people will say. There 
is nothing to make it plausible: is not the risk too great? ‘All 
that may become a man’ is measured by appearance and reputation, 
and ‘if we should fail?’ is the only real barrier. Lady Macbeth’s 
‘undaunted mettle’ is to be accounted for not as an abnormal 
masculine character, but as the normal outcome of a woman’s 
intense but limited perception. 

“Duncan once murdered, Macbeth has fears, but no qualms or 
doubts. He adds crime to crime as a simple matter of policy. To 
Lady Macbeth, on the other hand, there comes a repulsion. 
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“The dialogue preceding Banquo’s murder is evidently a dia- 
logue at cross-purposes. 

“At the banquet Lady Macbeth is overcome, not by remorse, 
but by disappointment and disgust. When the guests have gone 
she is in that worn-out condition which makes thought impossible 
and puts random answers in the mouth. She speaks to Macbeth 
off the purpose,—in fact, like one half asleep. In the sleep-walking 
scene there is much more of physical horror—the natural feminine 
reaction after the deed she has forced herself to—than anything 
else. Macbeth continues unscrupulous and untouched by repent- 
ance till the last. His emotion is that of a failed gamester.” 
(Bickers & Son: London.) 


- 





o 
9 
+ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


WR. WARREN WATSON, of Kansas City, sends us the 
following communication in regard to the libraries of 
Shakespeare’s day. 

“On page 275, volume I., of the seventh edition of 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare,’ the au- 
thor says: 





“* Anything of a private library, even of the smallest dimensions, 
was then (in Shakespeare’s time) of the rarest occurrence, and that 
Shakespeare ever owned one, at any time of his life, is extremely 
improbable.’ 

“This seems to me an unwarrantable conclusion. In Collier’s 
‘Bibliographical Account of Early English Literature, volume II., 
page 226, is a reference to the letter of one Robert Langham to a 
friend in London describing the festivities at Kenilworth during the 
visit of the Queen in 1575. The writer speaks of a certain ‘ Captin 
Cox, an od man I promiz you; by profession a Mason, etc., as a 
prominent figure,—indeed, as a leader among the mummers and 
actors,—and his library is commended and largely catalogued. About 
fifty different books are named ‘ beside poetry and history,’ ‘and a 
hundred more.’ The books catalogued comprise a pretty fair selection 
from the printed literature then extant. It seems to me that if a‘ base 
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mechanical’ like Cox gathered such a collection so early as Shake- 
speare’s boyhood, the latter might, a half-century later, be the possessor 
of a few books,—especially so as it is apparent he was an omnivorous 
reader and acquainted with the literature of his time. 

“Tt would be instructive to learn how Cox disposed of his books 
at his death. He was perhaps a Coventry man and gained his renown 
as a participant in the famous ‘ Mysteries’ of that city.” 





“THE LAND OF SHAKESPEARE,” thirty fine etchings by Mr. 
McPherson, with letter-press by Frederick Gard Fleay, is a notable 
publication now in the press. Mr. Fleay has made the literary part of 
the work of especial interest by introducing new Shakespeare matter 
and by offering an identification of Drayton’s Idea,—a personality 
hitherto unknown and regarded as unknowable. 


One of the most zealous of Greek Shakespeare students is 
Mr. Michel N. Damiralis. He has for some time past been devoting 
all the leisure hours of a busy life to the making of a new Greek 
translation of “ Hamlet.” He bases his work upon Dr. H. H. Fur- 
ness’s “ Variorum” edition. Starting from this vantage-ground, and 
with ability joined with zeal, it is hoped he will be able to better in 
several respects the current Greek “ Hamlet” of Bikélas. His work 
will be fortunate also in being furnished with an historical introduc- 
tion to the play, written by Professor A. H. Smyth. 





For seven years past Mr. W. H. Wyman has been collecting 
and sifting the continuous contributions of writers on the Bacon-* 
Shakespeare controversy. Now that there is a lull in the onset against 
the “ adamant of Shakespeare,” Mr. Wyman finds himself disposed to 
think over the origin and nature of the fray of which he has been 
without doubt the most intimate, observant, and unprejudiced of its 
spectators. 

People of all kinds and conditions have had a finger in this criti- 
cism of suspicion, and the brief summary of the phenomena of the 
controversy which Mr. Wyman is now getting into shape will be a 
philosophy of the history of the argument that, we venture to say, 
will prove more interesting to the public than the miscellaneous 
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material on which it is based. To see a subject through the eyes of 
one who knows his subject is pretty sure to be a privilege tending to 
edification. 





ANOTHER variety of over-curious inquiry, directed not 
against an author’s work but against his title in it, has broken out in 
Germany. This species of criticism is cousin-german to the modern 
morbid love of biographical gossip. At any rate, both have this 
feature in common,—they love a shining mark. It is Shakespeare 
in England. It is none less than Goethe in Germany. 

Herr Carriere, a professor in the University of Munich, questions 
Goethe’s authorship of “ Faust.” The real poet is Lessing. Les- 
sing, he says, once wrote a drama called “ Faust,” and lost the MS; 
authors often pillaged from each other then; Goethe could not have 
written “ Faust” while he was in Strasburgh, because he was very 
lazy while he was there; finally, there are not wanting parallelisms 
of thought and expression. Hence, to Herr Carriere and a throng 
of anti-Goetheites who have heeded him, Lessing wrote “ Faust.” 


T. A. TRoLiope’s recent book, “ What I Remember,” in- 
cludes this remembrance of Browning: 

“In the recollection of an Englishman living during those years 
in Florence, Robert Browning must necessarily stand out in high 
relief and in the foremost line. But obviously this is neither the 
time nor place, nor is my dose of presumption sufficient, for any 
attempt at a delineation of the man. It may be readily imagined 
that the ‘tag-rag and bobtail’ of the men who mainly constituted 
that very pleasant but not very intellectual society were not likely 
to be such as Mr. Browning would readily make intimates of, and I 
think I see in memory’s magic glass that the men used to be rather 
afraid of him. Not that I ever saw him rough or uncourteous with 
the most exasperating fool that ever rubbed a man’s nervous system 
the wrong way, but there was a quiet lurking smile which, supported 
by a very few words, used to seem to have the singular property of 
making the utterers of platitudes and the mistakers of non-seguiturs 
for seguiturs uncomfortably aware of the nature of their words within 
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a very few minutes after they had uttered them. I may say, however, 
that I believe that in any dispute on any sort of subject between any 
two men in the place, if it had been proposed to submit the matter 
in dispute for adjudication to Mr. Browning, the proposal would have 
been jumped at with a greater readiness of consensus than in the 
case of any man there.” 


WE HEAR that Professor Thomas Davidson has a little book 
on Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam” in preparation for speedy issue, from 
the press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





Herz is a word of the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps. It was 
only last spring a cheery answer reached us in reply to a question 
referred to him about that curious notice in Roberts’s “ Answer to 
Mr. Pope’s Preface to Shakespeare.” This little pamphlet of 1729 
relates how “two large chests full of Shakespeare’s loose papers 
and manuscripts were destroyed in the great fire at Warwick.” 
They were in the hands, then, of “an ignorant baker of Warwick, 
who married one of the descendants from Shakespeare, and were 
carelessly scattered and thrown about as garret lumber and litter, to 
the particular knowledge of the late Sir William Bishop, till they 
were all consumed in the general fire and destruction of that town.” 
After protesting himself as an amiable “aged gaffer who likes to be 
on terms of personal friendship with the younger devotees of 
Shakespearian literature,” Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps declared that 
Roberts’s “Answer,” of which he believed he had a copy among 
his accumulations in London, but not at Hollingbury-Copse, should 
be printed and commented upon in the next edition of the “ Out- 
lines.” The “ Outlines” was “a progressive book,” and he added, 
“ There are several subjects I have not yet had time to work up.” 








A wRITER in the American of January 26, commenting on the 
assertion of Dr. D. G. Brinton in his opening address,—first, that 
Browning’s range was too narrow to embrace the whole Christian 
sentiment of love, in that it excluded the love of the Virgin Mother ; 
second, that he is narrowed by the fact of his being Christian in a 
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positive and even exclusive sense, and thus devoid of poetic sympathy 
with other forms of belief,—says, “ Protestants, like Mr. Browning, 
who hold that Christianity is the outcome of historical truths which 
have moulded the world to higher ends, very naturally decline’ to 
accept, as of equal significance with the universal Church’s reverence’ 
for Christ’s as the only adequate revelation of the divine love, this 
secondary and later growth of adoration for his mother;” again, 
“Mr. Browning stands on Luther’s ground. He sees in the worship 
of the Virgin the mirage of the spiritual desert in which souls 
wandered when shut out from the revelation of God in Christ.” 
Although he does not admit the narrowness of vision attributed to 
Browning by Dr. Brinton, he yet agrees with him that Browning is 
a Christian in the orthodox sense of the word. The remarks of 
Professor E. Johnson, of the London Browning Society, are interesting 
in this connection as showing the trend of opinion in a small but 
growing school of Browning thinkers. “In one point an agree- 
ment may be detected between Cardinal Newman, the Catholic, and 
Mr. Browning, the Gnostic or heretical Christian, if we may presume 
so to characterize him. Both have taught that the word Credo is a 
very weighty word, and that between indolent assent on the one 
hand and blank denial on the other there are many shades of con- 
viction, many different attitudes towards the truth of the supernatural, 
which may be equally honest and defensible. 

“ T understand the poet’s position to be that the supernatural is the 
form under which the soul represents to itself the highest truth of 
its intention and of its love, and no more than the form,” a subtle 
expression of which is in these lines : 


‘“ Fire is in the flint: true, once a spark escapes, 
Fire forgets the kinship, soars till fancy shapes 
Some befitting cradle where the babe had birth— 
Wholly heaven’s the product, unallied to earth. 
Splendors recognized as perfect in the star !— 
In our flint their home was, housed as now they are.” 





A prRIZE for the study of early English has been established 


in the English department at Princeton College. Professor Theo- 
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dore Hunt, who has charge of this department, has received from 
Mr. Thomas B. Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, the promise of the 
fund necessary for the maintenance of this prize. It will be known 
as the “Thomas B. Wanamaker English Language Prize.” Its 
terms and conditions are as follows: This prize, the yearly interest 
of $1000, is to be given to that member of the Junior Class who 
at the close of the junior year shall pass the best examination in 
early English and Shakespearian English, and offer the best thesis 
on some assigned topic in English philology. 





Mr. Bootn’s motto might be adopted by others besides the 
Players’ Club, for which he wrote it, and which is carved upon the 
Club’s mantel shelf: 
“Good Frende, for frendship’s sake forbear 

To utter what is gossipitte here 

In social chatte, lest unawares 

Thy tongue offend thy fellow-players.” 





A curious “circular letter,” sent out January 30th from 
London by Mrs. Henry Pott, reveals the latest vicissitude of the 
Bacon Cipher continued story. Abridged of some of its ado about 
details, it runs thus: 


“In the spring of 1888, when Mr. Donnelly was in this country, 
he received from Mr. James Cary, of New York, some papers ex- 
planatory of a discovery of certain wheel-ciphers in the First Folio 
dependent upon certain marks and dots placed over, or under, or 
between certain letters and figures. Mr. Donnelly compared Mr. 
Cary’s descriptions with his own ‘ Staunton’ fac-simile ; but he could 
not find such marks. This he reported to Mr. Cary. It so hap- 
pened that I had to a great extent tabulated the so-called ‘ printer's 
errors’ of the First Folio, as shown in the reduced fac-simile of 
Chatto and Windus, and recognized many of the indications given. 
I soon found that the Halliwell-Phillipps fac-simile, from which Mr. 
Cary and I were working, differed in a number of particulars from 
other ‘fine’ original folios which I have examined. There were a 
quantity of marks neatly and distinctly made, and some figures 
turned hind-side before. Since the photograph could represent no 
more particulars than were contained in the thing photographed, two 
alternatives only suggested themselves. Either these extra marks 
were printed after the rest of the work (in which case there would 
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have been two editions of 1623), or, more probably, these significant 
markings must have been put in with a pen by some member of the 
Secret Society for whose information the cipher narrative was con- 
trived.” 

Mrs. Pott appears to ignore the fact that evidence has long 
since been found to show that the Folio exists in at least two states. 
This was noticed especially when the Booth reprint was made, and 
Dr. H. H. Furness, in the course of his minute collation of texts 
and editions, was forced to the same conclusion. The fact that 
copies of the Folio do differ makes any cipher claim dependent 
upon exact typographical marks a manifest absurdity. But Mrs. 
Pott, of course, wishes to hang her discovery on the second horn 
of her dilemma, and to assume one knows not what as to her 
anonymous pen-marks. However, she says the late Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps wrote her “he had never observed any differences” in the 
Folios. 

From the publishers of the reduced fac-simile she learned that 
the Folio they used, bought originally from Mr. Hayes, bookseller, 
of Manchester, was owned by Mr. Robert Roberts, of Boston, Eng- 
land. Correspondence with Mr. Roberts showed that many of 
these marks were not in his original, and led up to this small bit of 
information on incidental destruction by photography : 

“Tt appears that, in order satisfactorily to photograph a book, it 
must be unbound, and the photographs taken sheet by sheet. For 
the sake of improving the appearance of the volume, the binders 
frequently ‘ wash’ the sheets with chemicals which do not affect the 
printing, but which obliterate marks of writing ink. Mr. Roberts 
thinks it probable that several of the leaves in his copy have been 
thus washed. The result is as curious as disappointing, and presents 
us with this paradox. The reduced fac-simile of the original is now, 
in the true sense, the original copy, whilst the original is no longer abso- 
lutely like tts own fac-simile, 

“ By the pernicious operation described, this precious folio has 
been deprived of many of the very marks which are of priceless 
value, interesting beyond description to the cryptographer. 

“It is in the hope of saving from a similar fate other marked 
copies of Shakespeare, and also all marked or scribbled volumes of 
merit whatsoever, published during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, that I write this letter.” 

















———wilt thou not haply faic, 
ruth needs no colluwe with bis cullour Exté 
eeutie no penfell, beauties truth to lay: --7A 
But belt 1s tf aecusr intermixt. ‘S 
Beeawie he needs no prarfe, wilt thou be dumb? ~ 
Excufe not filence fa, fort Lies in thee, 
make him much oulliue a gilded Lombes 
And to be praifed of ages yet lo be. 
Then do thy office 





TENDENCIES OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
LITERATURE DURING THE ELIZA- 
BETHAN PERIOD. 


Non numero nisi horas serenas. 

O other department of literature possesses so much of 
interest and charm as the history of literature itself; it 
shines with reflected light, always borrowing something 
of whatever is. best and brightest in the eras of which it 

treats. Yet no other so often falls short, and must of necessity fall 

short, whenever it attempts to comprise and explain the whole. 

This is partly due to the unwritten canons governing critiques 
themselves. They may not resort to the statistical methods of some 
other sciences; the imaginative element must prevail: they must 
either copy the style of oratory or of poetry, or else borrow the 
more discursive but little less inexact manner of refined conversation. 
Many critics, like moralists and mystics, deal in apothegms, which 
are true only when read in certain lights. 

These unwritten canons should not be severely censured. The 


office of literary criticism is, above all, ancillary: its aim is not so 
12 
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much to build up an independent science and, as in a fauna or a 
flora, to generalize in dry outline, passing over all the variety of in- 
dividual life, as rather to sharpen the mental vision for that which is 
peculiar, and so to heighten the pleasure that any particular book is 
capable of giving. 

It may indeed be supposed that the more precise methods now 
practised by students will, and at no distant time, produce a school 
of literary criticism which shall attempt to leave no detail unem- 
braced in perhaps tabular form, and so reduce its system to that 
now in favor in the grammatical study of ancient and medizval 
texts. With such a school we shall perhaps know more precisely, 
but we may sympathize less with the spirit of the individual genius: 
this has undoubtedly attended, although it is not the necessary 
result of, the most recent scholarship. Nor will this result be last- 
ing; this generation is taking a long breath before starting on again. 
And yet, minute statistical studies of just this order, dry as such 
studies must necessarily be, are indispensable as a basis for entire 
certainty and accuracy in treating our theme,—statistics of subjects, 
plots, figures of speech, whether medizval or classical; form, espe- 
cially metrical form, of different authors, and also ‘of, at least, 
successive decades. Ten years is a long time in a rapidly changing 
literature. Until these have been made, it is not too much to say 
that the vague conceptions which now everywhere prevail with 
respect to the whole literary development of the sixteenth century, 
above all with respect to the relations between classical, medizval 
and modern, Italian, Spanish, French, and English elements, must 
still remain vague, affording a fair field for the display of such 
brilliant rhetoric as Taine’s, but incapable of clear definition, least 
of all in a brief fugitive paper. 

Another source, if not of inaccuracy, yet of incompleteness, in 
any account of its literary history—a defect that must surely be more 
apparent in a rapid review—is this: even were there at hand such an 
exhaustive analysis of all its books and unprinted manuscripts, even 
then, the picture would be but an incomplete sketch. In England to 
some extent, and in France to an extent vastly greater, these repre- 
sent only some of the results of intellectual stir and of varied, espe- 
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cially social, tendencies that never found written expression; the 
closest scrutiny of the documents preserved fails to account for these, 
just as the highest powers of the microscope fail to reveal the special 
molecular conditions to which the peculiar life of any particular or- 
ganism is due. To draw a parallel: no one can write the history of 
the philology of the last decade, or of even a much more tangible 
matter, such as the Arctic literature of the last thirty years, who 
does not know the unrecorded history of the learned cliques, or even 
of the legislative lobbies, that lie behind the one or the other. Still 
greater is this difficulty in the study of the drama, whose importance, 
particularly in England, at the time which we are now discussing, 
certainly does not need special remark. The drama is only semi- 
literary in its function; it is addressed to the ear and the eye rather 
than to the closet. Nor does my space permit me to make all the 
necessary qualifications: the brief generalization of the character- 
istics of the average work between the dates chosen may fail to do 
justice to exceptional books, such as the “ Advancement of Learn- 
ing” and Hall’s Satires; I may indicate the special position occupied 
by Ben Jonson as the one which, more than any other, might claim a 
separate and more detailed discussion. In some formal points of 
view at least, if not in the compass of his genius, he stands above all 
of his contemporaries. Many things, indeed, might be said that 
should hold good for everything produced during the period: we 
can class man as a biped and add that he is featherless and so on: 
but the real purpose of the study, to cultivate the esthetic perception 
and to heighten the pleasure to be derived from Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Jonson, Montaigne, Régnier, or Malherbe, would not be 
accomplished. 

The most important difference between the literary instincts of 
England and of France is first and most clearly seen when the 
student attempts to determine the time limits of the period to which 
his attention must be confined. The dates for Elizabeth’s reign 
and for the “ Elizabethan period” are by no means the same: one 
should rather speak of the reign of Shakespeare. If we begin 
with the publication of Spenser’s first poem and Lyly’s “ Euphues” 
(1579 or 1580), and close with the death of James, we include what 
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is on the whole a very “ natural” period, namely, one characterized by 
the rise, progress, and conclusion of a certain style. Yet even this 
does not include some work distinctly Elizabethan in character, such 
as Ford’s dramas and most of Massinger’s, nor does it take due 
account of the lighter lyrical poetry ; on the other hand, the appear- 
ance of the best work within the period was by no means as sudden 
as is often assumed, for there aré abundant traces of careful prepara- 
tion in the earlier decades. To say nothing of the gradual improve- 
ment of the drama, even Euphuism, “ conceits,” and “ shaped verses” 
did, as this despised kind of work always does, the inestimable ser- 
vice of giving an understanding of and a mastery over the resources 
of the tongue, and of cultivating the delicacy of the feeling for figura- 
tive diction. But its close resembles one of the catastrophes closing 
periods in geological history which, as science tells us, are marked 
by unconformable strata and the appearance of new forms of life. 
In this respect the course of events differed widely from that which 
will be seen to characterize the literary history of France. 

In France, indeed, it was a period of progressive evolution in 
manner, if not of constant advance in merit, into the literature under 
Richelieu and Louis XIV., and no definite line of demarcation can 
be drawn. The seed that ripened under Louis was sown long before 
Henri Quatre. The phenomena are without meaning, unless we take 
into account the influence of the Pléiade, chiefly active before the 
Elizabethan period had fairly begun in England, nor again will justice 
be done to the tendencies of the period, in its narrowest limits, unless 
its latest work be regarded as not only laying the foundation for, 
but fairly beginning the best work of, the following age. 

While there was nothing like the Puritan political revolution of 
1642, or its moral revolution, beginning at least twenty years before, 
to break into the tranquil course of the literary history of France, yet, 
apart from this, the difference between the spirit of French and of 
English work was itself enough to account for the difference noted 
above. With or without ‘Puritanism the “ Elizabethan period” 
would have come to an end. Puritanism could not have destroyed, 
and, if we remember Spenser and Milton, we may grant that it 
might not have sought to destroy, a love for beauty firmly and 
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rationally established in the race, and harmonizing with all its 
instincts. Such love is stronger than moral teaching, unless the 
moral teacher be some other than Praisegod Barebones. But Puri- 
tanism did not possess even political vitality. The Elizabethan genius 
bore the seeds of decay within itself, in its own excess and untem- 
pered passion: the French intellect could slowly change its form of 
expression and vary its brilliancy, but its light would be steadily 
maintained from generation to generation. 

Of the comparative literary productiveness of the two countries 
during this period no one can speak with numerical precision, 
although much more was written in France than in England, and a 
great variety of themes more fully treated» About one hundred 
French dramatists—most of them now mere names—contrasted 
with not far from half this number in England is a proportion which 
it is fairly safe to allow for most other departments; it certainly 
underrates the fertility of France. Essays, scientific works, non- 
dramatic poetry, philological treatises, memoirs, pamphlets, and 
works on jurisprudence and political science were more numerous 
in France: probably systematic histories as distinguished from 
monographs and memoirs, and certainly voyages and travels, were 
more numerous in England. Epics and prose fictions were not 
abundant in either country, but the importance of English work in 
these two fields is very great. Of translations, especially from the 
classics, I have not succeeded in obtaining a satisfactory list; this is 
a desideratum, as they were, at that time, of great importance. The 
authority for the above is, and of course must be, the manuals 
usually consulted: these will often omit titles and authors without 
special literary significance. Yet the mere inspection of the lists 
must lead to the conjecture that the love for letters, and the delight 
in intellectual work as such, belong in a far higher degree to the 
France than to the England of that day. This conclusion, which, it 
must be carefully observed, relates to motives, and not to the relative 
rank of the work accomplished, is just, and is in entire harmony 
with the results of a study of the contemporary art and architecture. 

It is worth while to point out here that one natural result of this 
condition of things was a greater inequality in the merit of English 
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work than in the merit of French work. This inequality is most 
marked in the drama. But at that time the drama occupied a 
peculiar position. As is well known, it was the most remunerative 
field of work, and well-nigh the only one that could bestow personal 
independence, so that it was the natural resource of all the university 
wits, whatever their natural bent might have been. Doubtless it 
attracted many who to-day would “do newspaper work,” and that 
not always of the highest order, and who, had they lived in France, 
would have confined themselves to satires or pamphlets. This is 
one reason for some part of the greater paucity of English literature 
in most other departments. Still another reason will be given a 
little farther on, but the general difference in spirit between the two 
countries was a more efficient factor. 

It is to this difference in spirit and in tendencies that the student 
should turn his eye rather than to the unprofitable and, for the most 
part, otiose task of comparing individual French with individual 
English authors, or to what might be the somewhat more useful 
comparison of their treatment of particular themes. It is an un- 
profitable waste of time to confront, in the drama, Garnier, Larivey, 
and Hardy with Shakespeare, Jonson, and Marlowe; in the then 
important department of satire, Hall and Marston with D’Aubigné, 
Régnier, and the matchless Satyre Ménippée, and no one would 
think of putting the “ Franciade” or Du Bartas’s “Sepmaine” by the 
side of the “ Faerie Queene.” The results of such a comparison 
would be as unjust to the whole literatures, regarded as wholes, 
both of England and of France, as a comparison of some of Camp- 
bell’s most stirring lyrics with an equal amount of verse from Byron. 
In some departments, moreover, there is nothing but the name in 
common, as in the case of the philological, scientific, and general 
historical work of the two countries, except in so far as the work of 
either was affected by the classical Renaissance; but this is a ques- 
tion of general tendencies. Bacon and Montaigne are as incommen- 
surable as Aristophanes and Scribe. Such a comparison would be 
found impossible without neglecting the formal division into drama, 
satire, occasional verse, vers de société, and so on, for the differen- 
tiation of the kinds of composition was not at that time so complete 
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in England as it has since become. The English drama took the 
place of the modern narrative fiction, of the popular history, and 
also met much of the demand (I use this commercial term advisedly) 
for poetical diction, and, moreover, then, as in every age, and in all 
countries, many works belong to more than one department; some 
of Jonson’s comedies are satires of the highest order. I insist upon 
these perhaps commonplace reflections as an essential part of the 
detail of comparison, since an exhaustive analysis conducted after 
this fashion would give still farther aid in filling up the blanks in the 
summary of English work. There are necessary and just deductions 
to be made, but it is much richer than a dry catalogue of titles would 
seem to make it. 

If a comparison in point of merit could be fruitful in any field, it 
would prove so in that of the non-dramatic poetry: but it would be 
impossible to avoid a final appeal to personal and perhaps peculiar 
taste. Much of the English non-dramatic poetry of the time seems 
—to me—of very great, yet not of incomparable beauty; beautiful 
in precise proportion to its simplicity, its freedom from anything 
like a conceit, and its want of external local coloring: less beautiful 
when it presents, in certain labored conceptions, and in certain ex- 
ternals of form and diction, anything distinctive of its date. Much 
more of it, together with most of the prose, appears—to me—to 
owe its undoubted charm not to intrinsic merit, but to its novelty 
and freshness for an ear jaded by the monotonous technical perfec- 
tion of nineteenth-century verse; to such an ear, even palpable 
faults, like the defective rhymes in old ballads, may prove attractive. 
Southwell’s “ wonderful” “ Burning Babe” is—to me—raised above 
doggerel only by its physical vividness, and this, in itself, unpleas- 
antly suggestive: Brooke’s “ Washing the water with her beauties 
white” is an indistinct conceit, best if left indistinct, all but fatal 
to the effect of the fine poem of which it makes a part: “ The star 
of my mishap imposed this pain” sounds, giving to the words their 
present zsthetic value, something like an anticlimax, not at all re- 
deemed by the obtrusive alliteration, which, as so often, has dictated 
the choice of terms: Shakespeare’s sonnets have—to my ear—such 
a tone of painful effort and of affectation that not even the splendid 
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poetry of a part of them has been able to render their frequent 
perusal anything but an irksome duty. Yet, if competent critics, of 
undeniable good taste, quote these very lines and poems as the 
crown of English poetry, it is plain that the question of the relative 
merit of particular authors must be left altogether untouched, or else 
any dissent must be justified at full length. 

Eighty years ago Lord Jeffrey wrote: “There never was, any- 
where, anything like the sixty or seventy years that elapsed from the 
middle of Elizabeth’s reign to the period of the Restoration. In 
point of real force and originality of genius, neither the age of 
Pericles, nor the age of Augustus, nor the times of Leo the Tenth, 
or of Louis the Fourteenth, can come at all in comparison. For in 
that short period we shall find the names of almost all the very great 
men that the nation has ever produced,—the names of Shakespeare 
and Bacon and Spenser, and Sidney,—and Hooker and Taylor and 
Barrow and Raleigh—and Napier and Milton and Cudworth and 
Hobbes and many others.” 

When we consider what has been done in the epoch at whose 
beginning, or near whose beginning, Lord Jeffrey was writing, with 
its glorious line of poets and prose-writers from Scott and Words- 
worth to Tennyson and Browning, we must now hesitate to still grant 
unqualified assent to these enthusiastic words. But, if we except our 
own period, which seems to have now come to an end, they must be 
held as true, even after excluding those names which belong to a 
later time than that to which we have chosen to confine our attention. 

France displays, during the whole of the period, few men of 
great genius, while England has many of commanding genius. With 
France, it was, on the whole, a period of immaturity, yet “immature” 
only in so far as it fell short of the standard attained under Louis 
Quatorze. Were it not for this, which shows to what fruit the 
French intellect was ripening, no one could think of the time of 
Montaigne, Régnier, Ronsard, and Malherbe otherwise than as 
having reached the full degree of perfection of which the national 
genius was capable. The best French work may be said to have 
sustained to the best English work the perfectly clear, though indefin- 
able and partly conventional, relation that we are wont to assign to 
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“talent” in contrast with “genius.” Yet this use of the latter word 
is, as already said, conventional, and perhaps a profound analysis of 
all the elements involved would take away at least something from 
the lofty rank assigned to those productions which we connect with 
the conception. Its outcome represents not only the intuitional, but 
partly also the impulsive; it does not always, and, in the Elizabethan 
authors, often did not, involve either the calm judgment or the cor- 
rect taste. Now judgment and correct taste should control; in 
England this control was too often altogether lost, in France they 
won too great a mastery. 

The French spirit was certainly of a more intellectual order: it 
possessed greater range, greater restraint, and greater dignity. The 
Frenchman felt and thought where the Englishman would only feel ; 
he could contemplate a distinct purpose and confine his steps within 
its bounds, where the Englishman was wandering off in an inspired 
revery. So the average French prose at least must come to sur- 
pass the average English prose; surpass it in purpose, in content, 
and in style. Then and since this literature has represented the most 
sincere and the wisest type of men and women of the world, while the 
English, less mindful of a temperate mean, and generally knowing 
less of real human life, may at times portray both a meaner and a 
nobler type of man and woman. In an orderly banquet all character 
is reduced to a rich uniformity; in a mad revel all personality is 
accentuated, but despite of this may no less fail in truth. Assuredly 
the calmer minds of our own day would have found the literary 
Paris of that time far more congenial than the literary London; in 
one the literary atmosphere was more modern, in the other more 
medizval. 

It is characteristic of her greater sympathy with modern tenden- 
cies that France, far more than England, should have taken part in 
the complex movement of the “ Renaissance.” 

The subject presents extreme difficulties, and, more than any 
other part of a comparative study of the two literatures, needs certain 
dry statistical studies of a kind that have never been made, in order 
to permit accurate discrimination between the various elements enter- 
ing into and modifying what was in reality an international move- 
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ment. In the absence of such studies it is impossible to completely 
distinguish between what was antique, what was Italian or Spanish, 
and what was due to the merely quickened development of the 
medizval genius, and equally impossible to define just whas is im- 
plied by the term Euphuism, to limit its range of application and to 
find its source,—if indeed it was anything more than an extreme 
manifestation of the general tendency to seek for new and more 
effective means of expression. These various elements were com- 
bined in the French and the English literatures, but in widely 
different proportions. 

Neither literature could have failed to attain to something refined 
and great had every Greek manuscript perished at the fall of Constan- 
tinople and had the Latin tongue been utterly forgotten. Energy 
and heroism, with the reflection and the love of art impelling to 
artistic expression of these qualities, were racial birthrights of both 
the Teuton and the Celt. The genius that could produce the Nibe- 
lungen, the unsurpassed Celtic legend and the Roland song, the 
manliest of all epics, was sure to bear fruit, although what that 
fruit might have been no one can say. The development of the 
cities and the increase of security and wealth led to social and intel- 
lectual needs, and gave various directions to the old energy, among 
which the renewed study of classical antiquity was but a part. 

Under these conditions, Europe comes into renewed contact with 
the classical literature; Europe certainly borrows much, but still 
more learns to shorten the foredetermined path. We are too apt to 
think that no great modern literature could have come into existence 
without the stimulus given by the Greek, directly, or through the 
medium of the Latin. Greece does indeed present the beginnings of 
Occidental literature, but the cities on the A2gean where, much as in 
Western Europe, Greek intellectual life began, although ready enough, 
as their early art shows, to imitate or copy, had they found a worthy 
model, found nowhere a literature such as to attract admiration, to 
say nothing of close study and imitation. So that Greek genius 
was compelled to develop unhelped, unhindered, and unaltered by 
any other, and this same intellectual and literary isolation continued 
until her classical period was completed. The work that Greece did 
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had to be done somewhere: once done, it need not be done again ; 
no one should venture to assert that it could not have been done 
again, and the only peoples on earth whose racial endowments gave 
promise of an equally great, if not in all respects a like, creation, 
found it unnecessary to repeat the process which had originally 
occupied many centuries. 

The influénce of classical antiquity was much greater in France 
than in England, perhaps partly in virtue of the Latin element in the 
Gallic spirit. In the language, both were beginning to feel their 
heritage insufficient for their new wants, and many words were 
imported into each tongue. This process went farther in France 
than in England, partly because the language of the former was 
really more deficient, considering the more refined needs of its litera- 
ture, and partly because the tongue, as a daughter of the Latin, 
found such additions less discordant with the old vocabulary. The 
work was carried far by the school of the Pléiade, and although 
many of the new words were rejected by Régnier and still more 
by Malherbe, who are said to have acted as “ moderators of the 
reform of the Pléiade,” much more remained than in English. In 
the language of the present day such words can be easily detected 
by the trained eye of the philologist, but form no really discordant 
element in the French sentence. 

In the general literature the direction taken by the two peoples is 
still more divergent. In England the influence of classical models, 
together with the Italian, was much more marked at the beginning of 
our period. The sonnet, however, long remained in fashion. Spenser, 
who is said to have rejected Euphuism, has much that may be iden- 
tified with Italian feeling ; how far he can be said to have borrowed, 
in the strict sense of the term, I am unable to say. The Euphuistic 
manner, as a distinct factor in the style, was a passing fashion, 
strongest at court, represented also by some writers down to the 
reign of Charles the First, but not widely influential in the literature. 

In France, on the other hand, the effects of the whole movement 
were permanent, and it is to the struggle between this new tendency 
with the old, and its final victory, that we are to look for natural 
limits to our period. Setting aside the outburst of enthusiasm under 
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the Pléiade, so soon to be modified in the time of Malherbe, the 
movement was steadily progressive. The prose style, beginning as 
early as Calvin (1540), was first transformed, and regularity and har- 
mony resulted, not perfected indeed before the seventeenth century, 
but much superior to the style current in England. In the non- 
dramatic poetry its operation would be considered by the English taste 
of the present time, as well as of that time, adverse; a too great 
monotony was the final outcome, but not until after the close of the 
century. 

The most striking difference, however, is in the drama. That 
the influence of classicism was not the cause of the difference in the 
dramatic genius then displayed by the two countries, Hardy, who 
imitated and copied Spanish models, shows. Still, classical models 
affected the English drama comparatively little, while the French stage, 
beginning with Jodelle’s “ Cléopatre” in 1552, finally came to follow 
them altogether, comedy submitting more slowly than tragedy ; in- 
deed, the comedy was not completely transformed before the time of 
Moliére, although Jodelle had produced a mmnny, after the classical 
pattern, together with his “ Cléopatre.” 

This artificial dramatic form, “ borrowed rather from Seneca than 
from the Greek,” is too well known to need description here. In 
addition to the secular tone of the French stage, which is very differ- 
ent from the religious spirit prevailing in the English, it presented, 
then and long after, the strongest contrast that the two literatures 
exhibit. 

We Englishmen have little sympathy with this school, even at its 


best. But there are many species of beauty: there is a beauty of - 


the parts, and an ideal beauty, seen only by the intellectual vision, of 
a well-ordered and harmonious whole. This has full right to citizen- 
ship in the domain of zsthetics. The drama, above all other forms 
of literature, except the fugitive poem, demands this harmony of the 
whole, for we hear or read a play at one sitting, while a longer 
work, an epic or a romance, may be, and often must be, read in 
divided parts, so that a unity of impression may be less imperative. 
There are indeed subjects, well fitted to dramatic representation, that 
may not permit such treatment; nor need any one remind me that, 
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as of beauty, so there may be many kinds of unity, yet, without 
undue disposition to seek for spots upon the sun, many readers feel 
that even our great dramatist could have carried his work to greater 
perfection had he always thought it worth his while to take the pains 
to aim at a unity of progressive action. Fewer readers care for the 
unities of place and time; but of those who are indifferent to a 
reasonable adherence to these unities there are two classes: the 
very many who read without the active exercise of the imagination, 
and so treat a painting as though it were a monochrome, and the 
very few whose imagination is so vivid that nothing can dim its 
freshness. The epic, the romance, and, often, the Greek dramatic 
chorus supply the local coloring; the reading of the modern drama, 
which admits nothing but the spoken words, must, if properly con- 
ducted, be an intense exercise of all the mental powers. No one 
who treats the written lines of a play as something different from 
lyric, and endeavors, as he should endeavor, to supplement what is 
said by a mental picture of the scene of the action and of the figure 
and expression of the actor, will willingly shift the one from Venice 
to Cyprus, or leap over a period of many years in the presentation 
of the other. 

That the French literature, rather than the English, should 
finally have come to submit to a too stringent rule, will cause no 
surprise when it is remembered how far it was the product, not of 
the contemporary life of the country at large, nor of the capital 
even, but of the best society, and, after 1600, of a limited, refined, 
and artificial society. 

The reader must turn to some of the most unquotable gossip of 
Brantome or of Montaigne, to the “ Tragiques” of D’Aubigné and 
to the political pamphlets of both creeds, to find any reflection of 
the real manners and morals of the time. The energy and, mingled 
with this, the Puritan sternness, which are wont to color our mental 
pictures only of the England of that day, were no less rare in France, 
but combined with a degree of ferocity and brutality absolutely 
wanting on English soil. St. Bartholomew is remarkable rather by 
the magnitude than by the character of the crime. Amidst the 
violent conflict of so-called religious parties all better men recoiled 
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from the actual world and many took refuge in an ideal: not the 
ideal of the recluse or of the dreamer, to which the Englishman 
might have fled, but in an ideal world where there was room 
enough for the best men and women of his daily life, an apotheosis 
of the best society. We can understand how the Arcadia school of 
fiction should have grown and flourished under conditions such as 
these. 

Religious belief decreased. He whose Christian faith is strong 
enough to endure the sore test of the study of the history of the 
Church has nothing to dread from any other, not even from the most 
advanced scientific speculation, and it was the misfortune of the 
thinking Frenchman of that day to live through one of its most 
repulsive periods: the worldliness that was wont to mingle with 
the highest motives of its leaders, so often glossed over in the 
written records, was but too plain to his eye. To such men the 
pagan drama was welcome, and this, in its turn, led still farther from 
the sights and sounds of their daily life. 

The social tendency is especially marked by the abundance of 
memoirs, in the essays of Montaigne and his imitators, and by the 
truer and more delicate satire. The new dramatic school soon con- 
quered also the popular taste, displacing the favorite morality and 
farce. In France “le public ne veut pas étre peuple,” while in Eng- 
land the populace dictated to the stage. As time went on, under the 
sway of the Hotel Rambouillet, the literature came more and more 
to represent, not only society, but a limited circle of the best society 
of the time, a circle which, at first, held aloof from even the court. 
Euphuism, laughed away from England, appeared in the later 
French romance; the fugitive poetry declined, and much of it 
became little better than vers de société. Men like Voiture, whom 
we shall seek in England in vain, became, at a later time, prominent 
figures, not from the real excellence of their written work, but from 
the part they play in the sa/on ; no review of this time is complete 
that does not put his figure at its close. Finally the prose reaches 
its perfection. 

In England there is hardly a trace of similar social influences, 
save in the expiring Euphuism; even men of the world, like Bacon, 
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seem, in their closets, to forget the society they know so well. The 
memoir is wanting, the greatest part of the satire comparatively 
rude; the strong taste of the pit will have a drama of turbulence, 
blood, and horrors. English life in all the reality and variety of its 
external aspects finds abundant and adequate expression. 

Under the conditions described above, French art becomes self- 
restrained and, as befits the special social influences under which it 
arose, attempts to keep within the limits set by moderation and good 
taste, as then understood. The vagaries of the Pléiade, so far as 
they were vagaries, soon died a natural death: Malherbe merely 
sounded the knell. Whatever is produced under such circum- 
stances may present aberrations from what we have come to approve, 
or, more accurately, to enjoy, but like all the studied aberrations 
of a refined circle, while they may cease to attract, they cannot 
offend, and are still less likely to repel the reader of any nation or 
of any period who possesses the slightest catholicity of taste. It 
was a matter of course that an Académie frangaise, conceived long 
before by Baif, should arise and assume control. No doubt the 
prevailing canons produce, for a time, a too sober and restrained 
style, like that of Malherbe, but its excellence is and must be pro- 
gressive. 

We cannot say as much of the English art of that day. The 
want of similar social influences to temper and restrain crudities 
in conception, in language, and in form was a condition of this 
revel of eccentric genius, that allowed, at times, the work of even 
the best among them to degenerate into artistic monstrosities. We 
are compelled, in view of the marvels that they wrought, to forgive ; 
we try to forget, and cannot help but admire, as we might admire 
the mad feats of a drunken Hercules. It may well be, although their 
reserve of force seems capable of triumphing over every obstacle, 
that one or two of the greatest among the dramatists did better work 
than they might have done had they labored under a more severe 
restraint, and, if so, we must be grateful for the entire freedom of 
their hands. 

- Morton W. Easton. 
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SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


TO THE DEAR MEMORY OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 


OVE hath its many voices,—things most fair,— 
Bells of the delicate flowers, and twilight tints, 
And birds’ sweet carollings, and passing glints 
. Of lights in silent waters ; everywhere 

Are tokens of Love’s presence, but the air, 

Or earth, or tender sky have no imprints 

Of Love diviner than her songs evince, 

Who with our hearts a poet’s heart could share. 





Sweet poet! sweetest lover! unto thee 

The great world bows in fond idolatry, 
Holding thy love most sacred, thee most dear 
Of all its poet-lovers ; for so free, 

So passion-pure a love without a fear, 


Ne’er mingled with such rare humility. 
Allen Eastman Cross. 





FRENCH VERSIONS OF THE WILLOW 
SONG. 





3AAMLET—doubt is the pivot of Shakespeare’s work; at 
the extremities are love—Romeo, and Othello. “There 
is light,” says Victor Hugo, “in the folds of Juliette’s 
shroud, but nothing but blackness in the winding-sheet 


of the disdained Ophelia and the suspected Desdemona. These two 
innocencies, to whom love has broken his word, cannot be con- 
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soled. Desdemona sings the song of the willow under which the 
water carries along Ophelia. They are sisters without knowing 
each other, and their souls touch though each one has her own 
drama. The willow trembles for both of them. In the mysterious 
song of the calumniated Desdemona who is about to die we catch 
a glimpse of the drowned Ophelia with her streaming hair.” 

I have thought it might interest Shakespearians to compare 
the different verse-translations and imitations that Barbara’s song 
has inspired. The authors are Letourneur, Ducis, Alfred de 
Vigny, the elder Dumas, and Jean Aicard, who recently translated 
“Othello.” Two celebrated composers have written music for this 
romance, namely, Grétry and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. The music 
of the latter being very little known I have copied it here, and as 
few people are even aware that Jean-Jacques ever read a line of 
“ Othello,” I will, before we come to the music, relate the circum- 
stances under which it was written. 

From a pamphlet by Corancez, reprinted from the /Journal de 
Paris, Nos. 251, 256, 258 to 261, of the sixth year, we learn that 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau had voluntarily promised to set to music 
any words that Mme. Corancez should send to him. “One day,” 
writes Corancez, “I brought him the volume of the works of 
Shakespeare, Letourneur’s translation, containing the tragedy of 
‘Othello,’ and showed him the passage where are the words, ‘ Au 
pied d’un saule,’ etc., asking him on behalf of my wife to set them 
to music. I remarked to him that in order to give to these words 
the character that suited them he would have to take the trouble 
to read the piece. ‘I am sorry for that,’ he said to me, ‘but I 
have vowed to read no more.’ Knowing his scruples on this point 
I said to him that when people are anxious to fulfil their engage- 
ments, they should take as few upon them as possible for fear of 
taking contradictory ones and so being obliged to be found wanting 
towards one or towards the other. You have promised yourself 
to give up reading, and you have promised my wife to set to music 
whatever she sends you; she sends you some words which re- 
quire the reading of a tragedy; you are therefore in the necessity 
either of breaking your word to yourself or of breaking your word 
13 
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to my wife; you have the choice. I knew beforehand how much 
force this argument would have on his mind. He reflected a mo- 
ment, and then taking the book, ‘ Give it me,’ he said, ‘I will read 
" 

Well, Jean-Jacques sets to work. Soon the music is composed, 
He tells Corancez to bring his wife, according to the original agree- 
ment, “to hear and approve, or reject, seeing that in case of rejection 
he had promised to compose the music three times. In this case,” 
continues Corancez, “ he had written two airs and it was a question 
of choosing between them. I brought my wife, the least imposing 
of women, and, on this occasion especially, excessively timid. He 
sat down before his little spinet, but in such a state that his fingers 
trembled on the keys, and his voice was unable to clear a passage 
for itself; he coughed, sighed, and fidgeted, while assuring us that 
it would soon go away. He did indeed succeed in singing his two 
airs; my wife chose that one which is included in the collection of 
his romances, published after his death. The air is a masterpiece 
for the true expression of the situation as Shakespeare has placed 
it. I will permit myself to remark on this occasion that it is 
to be presumed that the citizen Ducis, author of the excellent 
tragedy of ‘Othello,’ was not acquainted with the romance of 
Jean-Jacques, otherwise he would doubtless have adopted the 
translation of Letourneur in order to have it sung on the stage. 
He would have had the advantage of enabling the public to enjoy 
that excellent piece, and in short he would have increased the 
pathetic effect of the situation by the tender and true expression 
of the musical composition.” 

This music was published in the volume of romances and duos 
called “Les consolations des miséres de ma vie, ou recueil d’airs, 
romances et duos, par J. J. Rousseau.” (A Paris, chez De Roul- 
lede de la Chevardiére, Rue du Roule et Esprit, Libraire au Palais 
Royal.) 1781. This volume, a small folio, was published from 
manuscripts in the National Library, by subscription, and the pro- 
ceeds of the sale given to the Paris Foundling Hospital. 
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ROUSSEAU’S WILLOW SONG. 
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Il. 


Et cependant les limpides ruisseaux 

A ses sanglots méloient leur doux murmure. 
Pleurs de ses yeux s’échappoint sans mesure, 
Qui les rochers affligeoient sur ses maux. 
Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


Ill. 


6 saule vert, saule que je chéris! 
Saule d’amour, tu seras ma parure. 

Ne l’accusez des ennuis que j’endure ; 
Je lui pardonne, hélas, tous ses mépris. 
Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


Iv. 


A cet ingrat qui trahit ses sermens, 

Je reprochois tendrement mon injure, 
Imite moi, répondit le parjure ; 

Ouvre ton cceur 4 de nouveaux amans. 
Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


The second version for which Grétry wrote the music was that 
of Ducis, contained in his imitation of “ Othello.” 


Au pied d’un saule, Isaure 4 son amant, 
Croyant le voir, reprochait son injure. 

Quoi! je t’adore, et tu me crois parjure! 

Je meurs, cruel; tes maux font mon tourment. 
Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure, 


Comme une fleur, je n’eus que deux instans ; 
T’aimer—mourir. Heélas! mon Ame est pure. 
On t’a trompé; tu verras ]’imposture : 

Tu la verras; il ne sera plus temps. 

Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


Mais le jour baisse, et l’air s’est épaissi. 
Jentends crier l’oiseau de triste augure; 
Ces verts rameaux penchent leur chevelure: 
Ce saule pleure, et moi je pleure aussi. 
Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 
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On dit qu’alors Isaure s’arréta : 

Tout resta mort, muet dans la nature; 

Le vent, sans bruit; le ruisseau, sans murmure. 
Jamais depuis Isaure ne chanta: 

Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


Ducis, who had a mania for “variants,” composed a second 
version of the “ Romance du Saule” much longer than the one sung 
in the fifth act of his “Othello.” It is a piece complete in itself, 
composed of twelve stanzas. Ducis introduces this piece with a 
charming note all redolent of the sentimentality and sensibility of 
the end of the eighteenth century. Here are the poet’s words: 
“ Peut-€tre cette romance sera-t-elle agréable a quelques personnes, 
et surtout aux femmes tendres et mélancoliques, qui trouveront du plaisir 
@ la chanter dans la solitude. Elles pourront s’accompagner avec 
la guitare, la harpe ou le clavecin, sur lesquels il sera trés-aisé de 
transporter la musique de M. Grétry.” 

The couplets are as follows: 


Au pied d’un saule assise tristement, 
Voyant couler Je ruisseau qui murmure, 
La belle Isaure en pleurant son injure, 
Croyait ainsi parler & son amant. 
Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


Reviens, cruel, de ton aveuglement. 
Hélas! Je t’aime, et tu me crois parjure! 
Quoi! c’est l’amour qui charme la nature, 
Et c’est l’amour qui cause ton tourment! 
Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


De ce soupcon que ton cceur était loin, 
Quand, sous ce saule, attestant la nature, 
Je te jurai la flamme la plus pure! 

Ce bois nous vit, ce ruisseau fut témoin. 
Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


Vois ces ramiers si confians, si doux ; 
C’est leur amour, leur coeur qui les rassure, 
Il n’est pour eux ni soupcon, ni parjure ; 
Ils sont amans, ils ne sont point jaloux. 
Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 
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Saule, dis-moi, n’est-il pas dans ta fleur 
Quelque vertu dont la douce nature 

T’ait fait présent pour guérir sa blessure ? 
Ne peux-tu rien pour calmer sa douleur ? 
Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


Ah! s’il revient par toi de son erreur, 
Le ciel m’entend; toujours je te le jure, 
Saule d’amour tu seras ma parure ; 

Je porterai ta feuille sur mon coeur. 
Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


Si mon amant devenait inhumain, 

Ciel! o& chercher une retraite sire! 
Saule chéri, qu’a creusé la nature, 

Ah! par pitié, cache-moi dans ton sein! 
Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


Toi, qui chantais Isaure et ses appas, 
Vois-la mourir, et mourir sans murmure. 
Mon ceil s’éteint, mon front est sans parure ; 
Se pare-t-on, quand on touche au trépas ? 
Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


Comme une fleur, je n’eus que deux instans ; 
T’aimer—mourir. Hélas! mon ame est pure, 
On t’a trompé; tu verras l’imposture : 

Tu la verras; il ne sera plus temps. 

Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


Mais le jour baisse, et l’air s’est épaissi. 
Jentends crier l’oiseau de triste augure ; 
Ces verts rameaux penchent leur chevelure : 
Ce saule pleure; et moi je pleure aussi. 
Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


On dit qu’alors Isaure s’arréta : 

Tout resta mort, muet dans la nature; 

Le vent, sans bruit; le ruisseau, sans murmure. 
Jamais depuis Isaure ne chanta: 

Chantez le saule et sa douce verdure. 


D’Isaure enfin quel fut le triste sort! 
Comment conter cette horrible aventure ? 
Oui, son amant vint dans la nuit obscure; 
Et sous ce saule il lui donna la mort. 
Saule, cyprés, changez votre verdure. 
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I. 


La pauvre Ame était assise prés d’un sycomore. 
Chantez tous le saule vert. 

Sa main sur sa téte, sa téte sur ses genoux. 
Chantez le saule, le saule, le saule. 

Les frais ruisseaux coulaient prés d’elle et murmuraient ses plaintes. 
Chantez le saule, le saule, le saule. 

Chantez tous le saule vert dont je ferai ma guirlande! 


Il. 


Que personne ne le blame! J’approuve son dédain. . . . 

J’appelais mon amour, amour trompeur! Mais lui, il me répondait : 
Chantez le saule, le saule, le saule! 

Si je courtise d’autres femmes, couchez avec d’autres hommes! 


(F. V. Hugo.) 





La pauvre enfant, d’un saule avait cherché l’ombrage ; 
La main contre son coeur, le front sur ses genoux, 
Elle sentait ses pleurs inonder son visage. 

Chantez l’arbre au pale feuillage, 

Le chant du saule est triste et doux. 


A ses pieds, un ruisseau roulait ses ondes pures, 
Réfléchissait ses traits comme un miroir jaloux, 
Emportant ses soupirs, mélés 4 ses murmures. 
Chantez l’arbre aux pales ramures, 
Le chant du saule est triste et doux. 


O mes sceurs, quand pour moi viendra l’heure fatale, 
Du rameau jaunissant ceignez mon front absous ; 
L’or aux pales reflets encadre bien |’opale. 

Chantez l’arbre au feuillage pAle, 

Le chant du saule est triste et doux. 


(Alex. Dumas, the elder.) 





La pauvre enfant était assise 

Sous un sycomore penché. 

Son front sur ses genoux caché, 

Sa main sur son cceur qui se brise. 
Chantez le saule, chantez tous, 
Le saule qui pleure comme hous. 
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Le ruisseau frais, au pied de l’arbre, 
Coulait prés d’elle en murmurant. 
Elle parlait en soupirant. 

Ses pleurs auraient usé le marbre. 
Chantez le saule vert, le saule. 


Que nul d’entre vous ne le blame! 
Mieux que vous je connais son Ame, 
Jaime et j’approuve ses dédains ! 


. . . . 


(Alfred de Vigny.) 





La belle enfant s’assied au pied d’un saule ; 
En soupirant elle y vient tous les jours. 
—Chantez le saule et les tristes amours! 


Les longs rameaux effleurent son épaule, 
Sa téte penche, elle pleure toujours. 
—Chantez le saule. Ah! le saule! le saule! 


Les frais ruisseaux que le feuillage frdle 
Ont sangloté tout le long de leur cours. 
—Chantez le saule et les tristes amours! 


Ses pleurs amers touchaient les pierres mémes ! 

—Chantez le saule et les tristes amours ! 

En saule vert faites mon diadéme ; 

Je n’ai qu’affronts du cavalier que j’aime, 

Mais je les souffre et je l’aime toujours. 

Moi je l’appelle un menteur, un infame, 

Mais je ne veux que personne le blame— 

Lui, que dit-il ?—** Si j’aime une autre femme—” 
—Chantez le saule et les tristes amours !— 

«©, . . Changez d’amant, belle, et changeons toujours !”? 


(Jean Aicard.) 
Théodore Child. 
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SOCIETIES. 


The Locke-Richardson Shakespeare Club.—The other Shake- 
speare Club in Oakland and the club in San Francisco having 
disbanded (Horace Davis, its versatile President, having been chosen 
President of the University of California), the “ Locke-Richardson” 
is the only club, so far as we are aware, on the coast. 

We have found it a pleasant thing to have one home instead 
of several in succession, so our conferences are held every other 
Saturday evening at the residence of the President. A slight re- 
fection is served from 9.30 until 10, the hour of adjournment. 
This winter the reading and discussion have been entirely devoted 
to “ Hamlet.” Of course the tragedy is too strong for us; but the 
mystery of the “ woe-entangled” man and the nobility of the atmos- 
phere of the play have been most healthful and stimulative. We 
have not escaped without adopting a theory of the play. The 
theory is from Professor Heaton, of Field Seminary, and is, briefly, 
as follows: 

Hamlet is a firm soul, immovable in his resolve, but prevented 
by force of circumstances from its execution. First, “the time is 
out of joint” and the murder of the king would not alone set it 
right. Secondly, the evidence of the ghost could not satisfy Hamlet’s 
conscience, secure him a following, or clear his good name in case 
his life were lost in the undertaking. Corroborative evidence is 
needed : true, this is found in “the play ;” and as soon as furnished, 
Hamlet is ready to act. He soon finds opportunity: the king in 
prayer, but “so,” he goes to heaven. “This is not revenge, but 
hire and salary.” Hamlet wants justice. “Behind the arras” 
offers a quick solution, and Hamlet as quickly takes advantage of 
it. But, lo! it is not the king. One bloody deed must not follow 
so close upon another. The strength of his cause will not bear 
it. Hence he must to England to await another opportunity. 
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“This man must send me packing.” On his return he is in haste 
to execute his resolve; but is overtaken by the catastrophe. With 
the death-agony upon him his purpose is not forgotten. His clear 
judgment saw all the consequences of his acts, immediate and re- 
mote; at no point in the play could he have killed the king without 
bringing disaster upon his life, his friends, and his good name. 


Charles Woodbury. 


The Alcuin Club, of Madison, Ind., a Society of many years’ 
standing and which numbers among its members authors who have 
published books of poems, has devoted the past season to the study 
of historic art and literature. An outgrowth of this Society is a 
small but enthusiastic Browning Society which meets every Monday 
afternoon for the study of their favorite poet, taking Mrs. Suther- 
land Orr’s exposition as a text-book. 


The Browning Society of the New Century Club.—The meet- 
ing of February 25 was held in Hazeltine’s galleries and attracted a 
large audience. Professor Willis read a short paper on “ Paracelsus” 
as he appears in history, and this was followed by a reading from 
“Mr. Sludge, the Medium,” the topic of the evening, by Mrs. Robert 
N. Willson and Professor J. G. R. McElroy. Professor Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., followed with a paper on “Sludge,” in which he took 
up, in a careful analysis, the psychologic aspect of the work, 
dwelling on Browning’s tendency to portray great rogues and con- 
tending that “ Sludge” is aimed to be a type of the class to which 
he belongs. Professor Jastrow discredited the superficial view of 
spiritualism which considers it altogether empirical, and held that a 
movement of such scope must have at its heart some profound 
meaning. As an instance of this he declared Mohammedanism to 
have a deep significance notwithstanding the motives which started it. 

Miss Agnes Repplier made some comment on Professor Jastrow’s 
paper, saying that she “did not want to talk about ‘Sludge’ as a 
poem, because it is not a worthy example of the great master’s art.” 
She continued: “Sludge’s rascality was his business, It never 
occurs to us to offer the subtle and far-reaching apologies that Mr. 
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Browning offers for us in regard to business methods. Shylock 
earned his money by shameless usury and extortion, but he never 
dreamed of defending his particular line of business. Sludge would 
never have dreamed of poking fun at his own spiritual manifestations. 
He was not a clever fellow, but he must have been an admirable 
medium, for the spirit of Robert Browning breathes from out his 
mouth.” 

Mr. Hay spoke of Browning’s lack of spirituality : “ He is analyti- 
cal but not spiritual, and if (as the lecturer of the evening has said 
regarding Sludge) he saw a ghost he should not have seen it, for he 
would not know how to deal with it. Mr. Browning says to the 
mystic: ‘If you took a little more food your visions would pass 
away. To which the reply might well be: ‘If you took a little less 
food you might see something celestial.’” 

Mr. Francis Howard Williams spoke in appreciation of what had 
been said in regard to the higher aspects of spiritualism, but differed 
from Professor Jastrow in considering Mr. Sludge “ not the attempt 
to portray a type, but Browning’s expression of the idea that men 
are the production of their environment, the same law applying to 
and dominating our modern drama and literature. People com- 
plain of these, but they are really the outcome of the popular 
demand.” 

Professor Jastrow in a few remarks took issue with Mr. Williams, 
and Rev. Dr. Wayland and Dr. Brooks further continued the subject, 
the latter closing the discussion with the opinion that “ Sludge” is 
Browning’s conception of Satan: “ one who makes money out of the 
sacred feelings of the human heart.” 

On March 11 the Society met for the first time in its per- 
manent quarters in the Baker building, 1522 Chestnut Street. 
The future meetings of the season will all be held in this attractive 
and roomy parlor which has been placed at the disposal of the 
Society by the New Century Club. The reading was from “ Sludge,” 
completing that poem, and was given by Miss Alice Groff and Pro- 
fessor Jastrow. This was followed by music, and the lecturer of the 
evening, Mr. Harrison S. Morris, then read a paper on the artistic 
defects of “ Sludge” as brought out by comparison with “ Fra Lippo 
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Lippi.” The reader endeavored, by a series of contrasts as to the 
form of the works as well as their verbal characteristics, to throw 
into relief the faults of “ Sludge” against the artistic background of 
“Fra Lippo Lippi,” arriving at the conclusion that we can dispense 
with Browning’s metaphysics and still claim for him illustrious rank 
as a poet in the artistic sense. At the close of this paper Dr. Frances 
Emily White read some notes on the spiritualistic ideas in “ Sludge” 
in which she took the scientific view that spiritualism is a purely 
subjective phenomenon. Mr. John Durham further discussed the 
subject, making the suggestion that Sludge was used by the poet 
neither as a medium for the expression of his own views nor as a 
type, but as a medium through whom we see the effect of spirit- 
ualism on Sludge’s audiences. 





THE STUDY. 


QUESTIONS AND NOTES ON “A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM.” 


By W. J. RoLre. 


HE TItLe oF THE Piay.—This of course does not refer 
to the time of the action (compare “ The Winter’s Tale,” 
that is, a tale “for winter,” not of winter), which is the 
closing days of April and the first of May. The word 

midsummer does not occur in the text of the play. In choosing the 

title Shakespeare not improbably had in mind the many superstitions 
connected with Midsummer Eve (the evening of June 23, preceding 
the festival of the Nativity of John the Baptist), to which Brand, in 
his “ Popular Antiquities” (vol. i. pp. 298-337) devotes some forty 
pages. See also Chambers’s “ Book of Days,” vol. i. p. 816, and 

Dyer’s “ Folk-lore of Shakespeare,” p. 318. Steevens remarks that 

as “this season was anciently thought productive of mental vagaries, 

to this circumstance the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ might have 
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owed its title.’ We have an allusion to this ‘midsummer madness” 
in “ Twelfth Night,” iii. 4.61. Compare Heywood: 


** As mad as a March hare: where madness compares, 
Are not Midsummer hares as mad as March hares ?” 


It has also been suggested that the play was originally produced at 
midsummer. 

THE DaTE OF THE PLay.—1. What external evidence as to the 
date? [Meres’s list of 1598, and the publication of the quartos of 
1600. | 

2. What internal evidence? Titania’s description of the un- 
seasonable weather (ii. 1. 88-114) probably refers to the year 1594, 
as many commentators agree. No stress could be laid on a brief 
allusion of the kind, but the length of the passage suggests some 
special reference to a comparatively recent period. 

The other supposed allusions to the times are of a more doubtful 
character. The lines about the Muses mourning for “ Learning, late 
deceased in beggary” (v. I. 52, 53) have been supposed to refer to 
the death of Spenser, January 16, 1599; but in that case they must 
have been inserted after the first production of the play. Others 
refer them to Spenser’s “ Teares of the Muses” (on the neglect of 
learning, etc.), 1591, or to the death of Greene, 1592 (Fleay thinks 
both are alluded to). Stokes (p. 50) says they “must allude to 
Robert Greene, ‘utriusque Academie in Artibus Magister’ (as he 
styles himself on some of his title-pages), parson (miiserabile dictu), 
doctor, author, who died in misery and want in a London attic ;” 
but it is not like Shakespeare to indulge in flings at a dead enemy— 
or even a living one, for that matter. 

[Certain allusions, if such they be, not bearing directly on the 
question of the date, will be considered further on. ] 

Many critics have believed that the play was written on the 
occasion of some marriage in high life. Tieck thought that the 
marriage was Southampton’s in 1598, and that the play mentioned 
by Meres was a slighter composition than the one printed in 1600. 
Stokes (p. 48) associates Ulrici with Tieck in this opinion; but the 
former, at least in his third edition (Bohn’s trans. 1876, vol. ii. p. 81), 
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declares it “untenable,” adding that “it would in any case be a 
strange and almost impertinent proceeding to present a noble patron 
with a wedding tribute in the form of a poem where love—from its 
serious and ethical side—is made a subject for laughter and repre- 
sented only from a comic aspect, . . . and where even the marriage- 
feast of Theseus appears in a comic light, owing to the manner in 
which it is celebrated.” Karl Elze and Hermann Kurz think the 
play was written for the nuptials of the Earl of Essex and Lady 
Sidney, which took place early in the spring of 1590; but, as Dow- 
den (whom Stokes cites as adopting this view) remarks (“ Primer,” 
Pp. 73), this is “too early.” [In his “Shakspere: His Mind and Art” 
(Amer. ed. p. 59), he says the play was “ possibly” composed for this 
occasion, but adds in a foot-note that it makes the date “a good 
deal too early.”] Fleay (“ Life,” p. 181) expresses the opinion that 
the marriage was that of William Stanley, Earl of Derby, at Green- 
wich, January 26, 1595, or that of Edward Russel, Earl of Bedford, 
which occurred about the same time; or “ both marriages may have 
been enlivened by this performance.” The play, he believes, was 
originally written in 1592, and put into its present form at this time. 

The internal evidence of style, etc., is in favor of two dates, not 
far from those assigned by Fleay, though for myself I doubt whether 
the play was revised for “a nuptial ceremony.” In its present form 
it must be at least a year or two earlier than “The Merchant of 
Venice” (which can hardly have been written before 1596 or 1597); 
and portions of it appear to be considerably earlier than the rest. 
Such lines as (ii. 2. 108, 109), 


“ Do not say so, Lysander, say not so. 
What though he love your Hermia? Lord, what though ?” 


and those a little below (125, 126), 


“«Ts’t not enough, is’t not enough, young man, 
That I did never, no, nor never can,” etc., 


suggest a date for the first draft of the play as early as 1592, if 
indeed they can be paralleled for crudity in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” 
or the “Two Gentlemen.” They are not much above Bacon’s best 
‘work in verse. 
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3. What are the dates given by leading critics? Furnivall, 1590-1 
(‘possibly two dates might be allowed”); Drake, 1593; Malone and 
Dowden, 1594; Delius, later than 1594; Stokes, about 1595; Chal- 
mers, 1598. Grant White suggests that it “may have been one of 
the very first conceptions of the young poet,” perhaps partly written 
before he went to London, where, after being laid aside for some 
years, it was resumed and finished in its present form. 

THE Sources OF THE PLot.—4. Where did Shakespeare get 
his story? For the most part, in all probability, out of his own 
brain. He was acquainted with Chaucer’s “ Knightes Tale,” in 
which he found the name PAdostrate, and with North’s “ Plutarch,” 
from the Life of Theseus in which he drew some little material. 
For the interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe he was apparently in- 
debted to Golding’s translation of Ovid rather than to Chaucer’s 
“Legende of Goode Women.” Fleay (“ Life,” p. 186) says that 
this interlude “is clearly based on C. Robinson’s ‘ Handfull of 
Pleasant Delights’ (1584),” and that “some of the fairy story may 
have been suggested by Montemayor’s ‘ Diana’” [compare study of 
“Two Gentlemen,” question 4]. Ward (““Hist. of Dram. Lit.” vol. 
i. p. 380) thinks that “the idea of the entire machinery of Oberon 
and his fairy court was in all probability taken from Greene’s 
‘Scottish History of James IV.’ (1590 czrc.),” and that the poet may 
have found the figure of the elf-queen in Chaucer’s “ Wife of Bath’s 
Tale.” Collier and Halliwell-Phillipps believed that the black-letter 
tract of “ Robin Goodfellow: his mad prankes, and merry jests,” 
published in 1628, might have been printed much earlier, and have 
been seen by Shakespeare ; but Grant White in his introduction to 
the play (1st ed.) shows that the tract was the later production and 
probably founded in part on the play. The ballad of “ Robin Good- 
fellow” in Percy’s “ Reliques” (formerly ascribed to Ben Jonson) is 
also later than the play, as the critics generally agree. [For the 
fairy machinery, see Halliwell’s “Illustrations of the Fairy Mythol- 
ogy of the Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Shakes. Soc. 1845) or 
Hazlitt’s “ Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare” (1875), in which the 
former treatise is reprinted with additional matter. ] 

THE MeEtre.—5. What is its general character? Like that of 
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the other early plays [compare “ Two Gentlemen,” question 6]. A 
considerable part of the fairy talk (more than two hundred lines) 
is in trochaics. [Compare the language of the witches in “ Mac- 
beth,” etc. ] 

6. Explain the peculiarity in i, 1. 158: “Of great revenue, and 
she hath no child.” [Compare line 6 of same scene. ] 

7. Scan and explain ii. 1. 7: “ Swifter than the moon’s sphere.” 

8. Scan ii. 1.105: “ That rheumatic diseases do abound.” [Com- 
pare “ Venus and Adonis,” 135; the only other instance in which 
Shakespeare uses rheumatic in verse. ] 

g. Scan iii. 2.272: “ Hate me? Wherefore? Ome! what news, 
my love?” and also 282: “O me! you juggler! you canker- 
blossom!” [Compare “ Two Gentlemen,” question 8.] 

10. Comment on the various attempts to scan ii. 2. 77: “ Near 
this lack-love, this kill-courtesy.” 

LANGUAGE.—1I1. Explain i. 1. 76: “But earthlier happy is the 
rose distill’d.” [On the passage compare Sonnets 5. 13, and 54. 3- 
12. 

* Comment on i. I. 143: “ Making it momentany as a sound” 
(the quarto reading, the folios having momentary, as elsewhere). 

13. Give other instances of proper names of place used ad- 
jectively, as in i. 1. 173: “And by that fire which burn’d the 
Carthage queen.” [Compare “ Julius Czsar,” i. 1. 63, v. 5. 19, etc.] 
Point out other axachronisms in the present play. 

14. Comment on i. 2. 62: “ Robert Starveling, you must play 
Thisby’s mother” (the usage of the time as to female parts on the 
stage ; comparison of the interlude as “ cast,” rehearsed, and finally 
acted, etc.). 

15. Comment on ii. 1. 8-10: 


“ And I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her ords upon the green. 
The cowslips /a// her pensioners be.” 


[Line 15 just below (“And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear”) 
has been supposed by some to be copied from the old comedy of 
“The Wisdome of Doctor Dodypol” : 
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“Twas I that led you through the painted meades, 
Where the light fairies daunst upon the flowers, 
Hanging on every leaf an orient pearl, 

Which, shook together by the silken wind 
Of their loose mantles, made a silver chime.” 


But this play, though mentioned by Nash in 1596, was written after 
Shakespeare’s, not before; and, as Fleay remarks, the imitator has 
spoiled the figure by adding the solidification of the dew-drops. 
The “orient pearl” was suggested by iv. 1. 59: “like round and 
orient pearls” (dew-drops again). I may add that Fleay believes 
“The summer still doth tend upon my state” (ii. 1. 156) to have 
been suggested by the reference to Elizabeth in Nash’s “ Summer’s 
Last Will” (1592): 
“‘ Died I indeed unto the earth 

But that Eliza, England’s beauteous Queen, 

On whom all seasons prosperously attend, 

Forbad the execution of my fate 

Until her joyful progress was expired.” 
He thinks also that “ Nature shows art’ (ii. 2. 104) is from Peele’s 
“ Edward I.” (1593), near end: “ How nature strove in them to show 
her art.” For other possible imitations and allusions (most of which 
seem to me more than doubtful) see his “ Life,” pp. 182-185. ] 

16. Explain the following words in the same scene (ii. 1): 0d 
(line 16); changeling (23), including the metre; guern (36); neeze 
(56); ringlets (86); pelting (91); wode (192); adamant (195). 

17. Comment on the various explanations and emendations of 
ii. 1. 101: “ The human mortals want their winter here.” [It seems 
to me, by the way, that there is no need of assuming that “human 
mortals” are distinguished from “ fairy mortals,” as Steevens does. I 
doubt whether Shakespeare thought of the fairies as mortal, though 
they are occasionally so represented in the tales and romances. ] 

18. What was “the nine-men’s morris” (ii. 1. 98)? 

19. Explain Bottom’s “ bottle of hay” (iv. 1. 37). 

20. Comment on “a thing of naught” (iv. 2. 14). [Note the 
distinction between zaught and nought, and compare the play thereon 
in “ Richard III.” i. 1. g6—-100. ] 

(To be continued.) 
14 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF “STRAFFORD.” 


At the request of several reading clubs some very simple 
directions as to points of special inquiry are here indicated. 

Assuming that the play has first been read and enjoyed as a 
whole, a further way more clearly to appreciate the complete com- 
position might be to give, first, its component parts, second, its 
historical setting, some special consideration. 

Read the play in parts, assigning special readers for the different 
characters. Propose that each reader make a special inquiry as to 
the historic character he personates, and to give an outline of this 
in his own words, with reference not only to the events in the given 
life, but to the personal characteristics. Various accounts written 
from differing stand-points should be consulted, and to get as wide a 
view as possible it may be well, with the chief characters, to give 
the historic figure the attention of more than one student. This 
historic character will serve as the basis for a later comparison of 
the character in history with the character the poet has made act 
within the play. 

Then it may be well to examine fully the general historical set- 
ting of the whole piece. The advantage of club-reading may be 
.found in dividing the work of historical investigation, uniting the 
results again for the common good as each investigator of any fact 
or group of allusions gives in his account of his inquiries. These 
inquiries may be directed in “ Strafford” to, first, a general outline 
of events of the period (see Gardiner’s Histories of the time, espe- 
cially); second, the explanation of allusions and of the historical 
basis of special points, as follows: 

Act i. scene 1: Relation of Hollis and Wentworth.— Rudyard. 
For you are his brother, Hollis.” Compare “ 5¢i Spectator. His 
brother, look,” etc. iv. 2. 28. and v. 1. 24.—“Carlisle. Who lived 
with Strafford even from his youth.” 

Why was the present Parliament summoned? Under what cir- 
cumstances the last dissolved? What was gained by the Bill of 
Rights >—“ Fiennes. Stiff with ten years’ disuse,” etc.—‘ When the 
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last sat,” etc—‘“Vane. The people in full Parliament could wrest 
the Bill of Rights,” etc 

Wentworth’s Presidency of the North and Lord-lieutenancy 
of Ireland. How undertaken and prosecuted.—‘Vane. He that 
was safe in Ireland.—Turns Ireland to a private stage,” etc. Com- 
pare i. 2. 58.—“ Lady Carlisle. Your profit in the Customs, Bristol 
says,” etc. 

What was the nature of the sway of Hamilton, “the muckworm 
Cottington, the maniac Laud” ? 

What was gained at Runnymede?—‘Vane. Who has not so 
forgotten Runnymede” ? 

Circumstances under which the League and Covenant was made. 
The Scotch Parliament. The Established Church in Scotland.— 
“ Hampden. Gentlemen of the North, it was not thus the night 
your claims were urged.”—“ Pym, The King has just dissolved 
your Parliament,” etc.—“ Laud’s laying his religion on the Scots,” etc. 

Wentworth’s change of party. Relations with Eliot and Pym.— 
“Vane. Ere Wentworth dropped our cause, Pym and he were 
sworn,” etc. “So they met at Greenwich.” 

Buckingham’s ministry, and his assassination —‘ Rudyard. No 
Feltons.” 

Wentworth’s share in the Bill of Rights—‘Vane. He framed 
such clause one month before,” etc. 

Charles’s efforts to raise funds. a money.—“ Fiennes. Ship 
money is refused or fiercely paid,” 

Act i. scene 2: Relations of Pog court party with Wentworth. 
The elder Vane’s secretaryship—‘ Lady Carlisle. They do not 
think your Irish Government,” etc.—“ Wentworth. And he’s made 
secretary.” Compare iii. 1. 60.—‘“Vane. Understand, I loathe 
Strafford as much as any—but his use!” etc. iii. 3. 93.—“ Strafford. 
The Queen was whispering with Vane. . . . I see the trap!” 

The work of the Council. War with Scotland — Wentworth. 
’Tis kind to tell me what the Council does.’—“ Pym. It had re- 
solved on war,” etc. 

Wentworth’s petitions, and his Earldom.—“ Pym, Twice prayed 
so humbly for its price,” etc. 
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French intrigues.—‘ Charles. Proofs that they intrigue with 
France,” etc. 

Act ii. scene 1: Account of the fourth Parliament. Subsidies, 
levies, and Star Chamber proceedings.—“ Fiennes. We all believed 
that Strafford meant us well in summoning the Parliament.”—“ Rud- 
yard. All the land calls vengeance on the Star Chamber.”—“ A 
quiet, slow, but most effectual course of buying over,” etc. 

Act iii. scene 1: Account of the fifth or Long Parliament. Wil- 
liam Lenthal’s speech. Pym’s opening for the people-—‘“ Vane. I'd 
think on Lenthal’s speech,” etc.—“ Holland. A dozen subsidies 
seemed sure when... Pym, sir, was speaking. . . . We were 
‘strangers,’ and ’twas ‘ England’s work.’ . . . They yelled us out,” 
etc. 

Act iii. scene 2: Issue of the war with Scotland. Strafford’s 
recall. Impeachment.—“ Queen. . . . but if the King did send for 
him, he let him know we had been forced to call a Parliament.”— 
“ Holland. If they content themselves with Strafford! Laud is 
talked of, Cottington and Windebank,” etc.—“ Strafford. ... ere 
I could reach my army, Conway ruined it,... the King made 
truce. . . . I fell on them at Durham.” 

The King’s amusements.—“ Queen. The King away at Theo- 
bald’s!” Compare v. 2. 97.—“ A mask at Theobald’s.” 

Pym’s schemes.—‘“ Strafford. See ample proof. Bedford and 
Essex, Brooke,” etc. Compare iii. 3. 34.—‘ Follower of Strafford. 
The secret’s out at last. ... King Pym has fallen.” iv. 2. 16.— 
“What ails him? . . . He rallies, . . . Strafford smiles. Lost, 
utterly lost.” iv. 2. 35.— Strafford. So, Pym can quail, etc.... 
The only person who could answer Pym is safe in prison, just for 
that... . You saw Pym quail?” 

Strafford’s last acts.—‘“ Strafford. These despatches, Bryan, are 
for the deputy,” etc. 

Mainwaring and Strafford —* Strafford. Is it bene I spoke 
so hastily at Allerton ?” 

Act iv. 1: The Trial. The King’s non-interference.—‘ Hols. 
Eighteen days long, he throws, one after one, Pym’s charges back. 

. You witness our proceedings every day . . . the screened gal- 
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lery,” etc. Compare iv. 2. 10.—“ What’s that Pym’s saying now 
which makes the curtains flutter? The King’s hand!” 

Lady Carlisle’s paper.—‘“ Charles. There, signed—will that con- 
tent you ?” etc. 

Vane’s notes.—“ Hollis. Did Vane deliver up those notes fur- 
nished by his son to Pym?” Compare iv. 2. 23.—“ These notes of 
Vane’s ruin the Earl.” iv. 2. 89.—“ Vane eased me.” 

Act iv. 2: The Bill of Attainder—*“ Vane. Confront your Bill: 
what is it? You cannot catch the Earl on any charge,” etc. 

Act iv. 3: Why does the King allow Pym’s bill——“ Pym. Yet I 
warn you, sir. Assure me, sir, if England give assent, ... you 
will not interfere, or: ” —“‘Charles. I am in a net.... Let 
all be as you say !” 

Act v. 1: Lady Carlisle’s plan for Strafford’s escape—“ Hollis. 
You, alone, so young . . . devise a plan to save him!” 

V. 2. Was Hollis’s attendant the King himself? 

Loudon’s message to Strafford—* Strafford. You sit where 
Loudon sat who came to . . . offer me Pym’s grace if I’d renounce 
the King.” 

Lady Carlisle’s relations with Strafford in the play and in fact 
contrasted. The failure of her plan of escape.—“ As Strafford opens 


the door, Pym confronts him.” 
P. A. C. 





ANSWER TO QUERY. 


IN answer to query in February PoET-LorE as to the meaning 
of a passage in “ Paracelsus” (p. 52, part ii. 265): 

“The founder of these walls is Constantine, who rebuilt Byzan- 
tium, and made it his capital. The ‘labarum’ was the sacred stand- 
ard said to have been shown to him in a vision; but as the words 
‘fire-labarum’ are here used it may refer to the cross which he was 
said to have seen at mid-day before his battle with Maxentius, and 


which bore this legend, ‘In this sign conquer.’ 
“ Annie Wall.” 
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THE STAGE. 


MRS. LANGTRY’S “AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


HE stage version of “As You Like It” used by Mrs. 
Langtry’s company deserves special praise for the resto- 
ration of the lines of Jaques to their correct place, and 
the part to its full share in the drama of the sylvan 

court. Mr. Coghlan’s Jaques is personally attractive, well-dressed, 
and equipped, and carries the air of a whimsical, philosophical 
worldling, in whom any banished duke might spy entertainment, 
instead of the customary speechifier, settled in gloom as a sepulchre, 
whose sole mission is to spout “ All the world’s a stage.” The deer 
story is told of Jaques in his absence, and the audience is spared the 
usual awkward effect incident to having Jaques relate all this about 
himself to the duke, and to hearing the duke reply not of him, as is 
meet, but to him,—‘‘ Show me the place. I love to cope you in 
these sullen fits,” etc. The scene of Jaques bantering with Amiens 
and calling “fools into a circle” with his rare “ Greek invocation” is 
restored; and, crowning mercy! “ The Seven Ages of Man” is con- 
templatively thought out in public instead of being mouthed like a 
set piece. 

Mrs. Langtry’s rendering of the text is tasteful and fluent, but 
simply ineffective in picturing the Rosalind of Arden Forest. Her 
personal grace and womanly beauty are pleasant to see, but these 
physical gifts, though added to a fairly intelligent reading and a 
judicious stage manner, lack the reinforcement of any special in- 
terpretative power. 

Miss Katherine Florence’s Celia is marked by its conscientious- 
ness above the pretty generally commonplace impersonations of the 


rest of the company. 
i 
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“In the triumphal procession Mrs. Siddons, as Volumnia, came 
along, marching and beating time to the music, rolling from side to 
side, swelling with the triumph of her son. Such was the intoxica- 
tion of joy that flashed from her eye and lit up her whole face, that 
the effect was irresistible. She seemed to me to reap all the glory 
of that procession to herself. I could not take my eye from her. 
Coriolanus’s banner and pageant; all went for nothing to me, after 
she had walked to her place.” 


“Mrs. Stippons’s Rosalind wanted neither playfulness nor femi- 
nine softness,’ said Charles Young, ‘but it was totally without arch- 
ness, not because she did not properly conceive it—but how could 
such a countenance be arch?’ Some one has said more irreverently 
_ of her Rosalind, that it was like Gog in petticoats !” 

Julian Young, “ Charles Young and His Times.” 


“ AFTER she had left the stage, Mrs. Siddons, from the want of 
excitement, was never happy. When I was sitting with her of an 
afternoon, she would say, ‘Oh, dear! this is the time I used to be 
thinking of going to the theatre: first came the pleasure of dressing 
for my part; and then the pleasure of acting it: but that is all over 
now.’ 

‘““When a grand public dinner was given to John Kemble on his 
quitting the stage, Mrs. Siddons said to me, ‘ Well, perhaps in the 
next world women will be more valued than they are in this.’ She 
alluded to the comparatively little sensation which, had been pro- 
duced by her own retirement from the boards; and doubtless she 
was a far, far greater performer than John Kemble. Combe (‘ The 
Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of the Picturesque,’ third ed. 1813) 
recollected having seen Mrs. Siddons, when a very young woman, 
standing by the side of her father’s stage and knocking a pair of 
snuffers against a candlestick, to imitate the sound of a windmill, 
during the representation of some harlequin piece. 

“Mrs. Siddons used to say she could never read ‘ Lear,’ iv. 3,— 
‘Do not laugh at me; for as I am a man, I think this lady to be my 
child—Cordelia,’—without shedding tears.” 

Samuel Rogers, “Table Talk.” 
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THE LIBRARY. 


HE figure of Leigh Hunt is one about which will always 
float a halo of delightful recollections. Pleasant pictures 
come up of the little black-haired Christ’s Hospital boy 
upon whom fell the “blue coat” of Charles Lamb, or of 

the cheerful prisoner who sat among his books and flowers in the 

fairy-land he made for himself in his prison-room. One cannot pick 
up a volume of letters or essays of the golden age of essayists in 
which he lived without finding in it some affectionate reference to 
this prince of essayists and kindliest of men. It is to be regretted 
that so many of the younger generation of readers hardly know 

Leigh Hunt except in this indirect way, and we are, therefore, glad 

to welcome the present collection from his poems and essays, 

including, as its editor, Mr. Charles Kent, tells us, the choicest pro- 
ductions of this writer. On opening “Leigh Hunt as Poet and 

Essayist” our instinct is to turn immediately to the essays, which 

occupy the latter half of the volume, for his poetry, however grace- 

ful and smooth in its versification, lacks the inspiration of a true 
poet. We do not find in it any sign of that high prerogative of 
genius, the power which turns “knowledge into wisdom.” He 
merely tells a story in simple language in metre and rhyme, or sings 

a pretty song with a dash of humor, to a spider, a grasshopper, or 

“Robbing Fairies.” Certainly not a great poet himself, still his 

influence was acknowledged by the great poets of his time, both 

Shelley and Keats having found him worthy of imitation. ‘“ The 

‘Julian and Maddalo’ of Shelley,” Mr. Kent says, “ showed at once 

in a very signal manner how great had been the effect on him of 

Leigh Hunt’s exultant revival or readaptation, in the ‘Story of 

Rimini,’ of the resonant versification of Chaucer, and the singing 

triplets of Dryden.” But this same “Story of Rimini” caused 
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much amusement to the rusty, crusty Christophers of the day, and 
we find Charles Lamb, though not in an entirely whole-souled way, 
defending him against their unjust attacks. Meanwhile, we have 
been all impatience to get to the essays which have been lying open 
in front of us all this time. They cover a wide range of subjects, 
from wise and clear-sighted criticisms on men and things, to charm- 
ing talks about almost nothing. What could sound more unpromis- 
ing as a subject than “ The Graces and Anxieties of Pig-Driving” ? 
yet with the true faculty of humor, more of the heart than the head, 
the “inverse sublimity” which brings things below us up to our 
affections, he makes us fairly love not only the pig-driver—who 
“had he originated in a higher sphere would have been a general 
or a stage-manager. Conflicting interests were his forte; pig-headed 
wills and proceedings hopeless. To see the hand with which he 
did it! How hovering, yet firm; how encouraging, yet compelling ; 
how indicative of the space on each side of him, and yet of the 
line before him; how general, how particular, how perfect !”—but 
we love the very pigs themselves, “ unaccommodating élevés” who 
did not exult yet knew their king. “Unwilling was their subjec- 
tion,” but “more in sorrow than in anger.” Such a pig-driver might 
fairly be considered a type of a most highly evolved society, “ how 
general, yet how particular!” And who of us who has passed 
through the vicissitudes of fifty years or so of fashions will not 
sympathize with the lover of the fireside who still thinks with regret 
of the old-fashioned tea-kettle which has been replaced by a bronze- 
colored urn, “a smooth-faced upstart of a fellow who after a little 
promising and vaporing grows cold and contemptuous and thinks 
himself bound to do nothing but stand on a rug and have his 
person admired by the circle. To this admiration, in fact, I have 
been obliged to resort in order to make myself think well of my 
bargain, if possible; and accordingly I say to myself every now and 
then during the tea, ‘A pretty look with it that urn;’ or, ‘It’s won- 
derful what a taste the Greeks had;’ or, ‘The eye might have a 
great many enjoyments if people would only look after forms and 
shapes!’ In the meanwhile the urn leaves off its ‘bubbling and 
hissing ;’ but then there is such an air with it! My tea is made of 
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cold water; but then the Greeks were such a nation!” We grieve 
to think that the days of the Lambs and the Hazlitts and Hunts 
are over, genial souls who could write so entertainingly about 
nothing whatever. They have given place to a race of writers who, 
doubtless, have more to say, but who too frequently, unfortunately, 
do not say it. 

One other essay we must mention, that on “ Fiction and Matter 
of Fact,” which two things Hunt declares are perfectly compatible 
though not usually considered so. Like Sir Philip Sidney he sees 
that as, according to Philoxenus, that flesh is most sweet which is no 
flesh, and those the most delectable fishes which are no fishes, so 
that ‘ Poetrie dooth most delight which is mixed with Philosophie,” 
and he observes that it is a remarkable fact that the growth of science 
and the reappearance of a more poetical kind of poetry have accom- 
panied one another. ‘“ Whatever may be the difference of opinion 
as to the extent to which our modern poets have carried their 
success, their inclinations cannot be doubted. How is it that 
poetical impulse has taken this turn in a generation pronounced to 
be so mechanical? . . . ‘A little philosophy,’ says Bacon, ‘ takes men 
away from religion; a greater brings them round to it.’ This is the 
case with the reasoning faculty and poetry. We reason to a certain 
point and are content with the discovery of second causes. We 
reason farther and find ourselves in the same airy depths as of old.” 
His peculiar wideness of vision joined with his “ boundless charity 
and sympathy for human nature” was doubtless the cause of much 
of the misunderstanding concerning him. Poor Miss Mitford said 
that a woman should hesitate to praise him, and even Miss Barrett, 
though she admired him, considered that in his earlier works he 
had attacked both morals and religion. So much have we advanced 
beyond the standard of criticism of those days that we can hardly 
realize the storm of invective called forth by writings, many of 
which now find an echo in our own thoughts. The volume is pre- 
faced by a well-written sketch of his life, and from the first page 
looks out upon us the kindly countenance of the man with whom 
we are sure to spend many pleasant hours. (Frederick Warne & 
Co.: London and New York.) 
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WE ACKNOWLEDGE with pleasure the receipt from Miss Annie 
Wall of “Sordello’s Story Retold in Prose.” Although the book 
has been out for some time, it is not too late to call attention to it 
for its value to those students of Browning who find “ Sordello” a 
riddle they fain would read. With Miss Wall’s help, there is no one 
so blind but that he shall see. The book contains, first, an historical 
introduction, which clears up all the “ obscure historical allusions” 
in the poem ; second, the prose version of the poem itself; and third, 
a study of the character of Sordello, in which Miss Wall shows a 
clear perception of his many-sided nature. She mentions the in- 
teresting fact that the Sordello of history was the first Italian to 
sing to his countrymen in their own tongue, and though, as in the 
poem, he failed in this, as he did in every other definite purpose, 
yet his truest glory is that “he took the first step upon that Sacred 
Way over which Dante marched in triumph.” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 


“ POPULAR POETS OF THE PERIOD,” a publication prepared by Mr. 
Eyles, will contain a critical paper on the career and writings of 
Robert Browning, written by Dr. A. H. Japp. It is this month 
ready for issue. (Griffith, Farran & Co.: London.) 


ANOTHER just-issued contribution to the growing stock of books 
addressed to readers of Browning is an “ Introduction to the Poetry 
of Robert Browning,” by Professor Alexander. - (Ginn & Co.: 
Boston.) 


IN SPEAKING of Shelley’s latest biographer, Felix Rabbe, the 
author of “Shelley: the Man and the Poet” (translated from the 
French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey), Melville B. Anderson, in “ Modern 
Language Notes,” says that, with some reservations, the book is an 
interesting and useful one. These reservations amount to a moral 
obtuseness which is not compensated by any perceptible critical 
faculty, shown in his uncompromising championship of Shelley the 
man, and in his admiration of the poet’s “dismal nonsense” in 
the way of satirical writings. It, however, has the merit of giving 
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us “in one volume, and in plain language, the cream of Professor 
Dowden’s less simple and much more-extended narrative. While it 
cannot be compared in point of literary skill with Symonds’s captivat- 
ing little book in the ‘English Men of Letters’ series, it is much 
more valuable as a repertory of facts about Shelley,—though its 
value in this respect is much impaired by the absence of an index. 
In short, the book is little more than a rather skilful compilation from 
the various authorities; but the author deserves our gratitude for 
allowing these authorities, whenever possible, to speak for them- 
selves.” 

He concludes: “Shelley’s definitive biographer, who must unite 
the sympathy and enthusiasm of Symonds and Swinburne with the 
good sense and perspicacity of Arnold, is yet to come. The coming 
of such a biographer is by no means to be reckoned upon; mean- 
while the proof afforded by this book that the fame of Shelley has 
extended beyond the limits of English speech is cheering to the 
lovers of perfection. Not alone among the countrymen of Zola and 
of Balzac, but among ourselves, there is good reason to hope that 
this biography may win many new readers for Shelley. And the 
idealist may perhaps be permitted to believe that every such genuine 
reader will bring us a step nearer to that remote ideal of social justice, 
in the interest of which this radiant poet engaged single-handed in 
the pathetic endeavor to shatter the present frame of things, ‘and 
mould it nearer to the heart’s desire.’” (A. C. McClurg & Co.: 
Chicago.) 


BooKSELLinG before the days of printing; bookselling in the 
time of Shakespeare; bookselling in the seventeenth century, on 
London Bridge, in Little Britain, in Paternoster Row, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Westminster Hall, together with biographical 
sketches of early booksellers—Tonson, Lintot, Curll, Dunton, and 
Guy,—will form the subject ground-work of “ A History of English 
Bookselling,” prepared by the editor of the Bookworm, Mr. W. 
Roberts. It promises to supplement Curwen’s work in the same 
line, and to treat of matters hitherto untouched. (Messrs. Sampson, 
Low & Co.: London.) 
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QUARTERLY INDEX TO CRITICAL LITERARY ARTI- 
CLES IN CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Browning’s Dramas, Tragic Motif in. C. C. Everett, February 
Andover Review. 

Browning, Robert. GABRIEL SARAZIN. February Universal Review. 

Goethe.—Studies in “Faust.” January Modern Language Notes. 

Hugo.—“ Toute la Lyre.” A.C. Swinsurne. January Fortnightly 
Review. 

Literature, Hopes and Fears for. Epwarp Dowpen. February 
Fortnightly Review. 

Poetry, Cambridge Apostles of, in 1830. January Contemporary 
Review. 

Poetry, Elizabethan and Victorian. EDWARD DowpeEN. January 
Fortnightly Review. 

Poetry, Religious Element in Modern English, before Tennyson. 
J. A. BELtows. January Unitarian Review. 

Shakespeare, Religion and Politics of. January Macmillan’s. 

Shakespeare, What is Known about. February Lesie’s Sunday 
Magazine. 

Tennyson, Art and Genius of. January Baptist Quarterly Review. 

Tennyson, Undertones of Spiritualism in. February (2) Spectator. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


HAT a delightful coterie of literary enthusiasts that must 
have been which in 1841 set on foot a project for the 
modernization of Chaucer. This goodly company of 
pilgrims to Chaucer’s shrine consisted of Wordsworth, 

Leigh Hunt, Miss Barrett, Robert Bell, Monckton Milnes, Dr. 
Leonhard Schmitz, and Richard Hengist Horne. Later, Tennyson, 
Talfourd, Browning, Sir E. L. Bulwer, Mr. and Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
Mary Howitt, and Landor were asked to contribute. As Mr. Horne, 
who was the editor, tells us, Landor alone of all these objected. He 
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fought against this modernizing tendency in a way quite worthy a 
man whose bent was rather the ancientizing of English. “As many 
people read Chaucer as were fit to read him,” he declared, in a truly 
Boythornish manner, and when Horne asked leave to doubt such a 
sweeping statement he wrote, saying,— 


“Indeed I do admire him, or rather love him. In my opinion he 
is fairly worth a score or two of Spensers. He had a knowledge of 
human nature, and not of doll-making and fantoccini dressing. ‘Im- 
agination’ seems to our poets and critics to be the faculty of devising 
a rare quantity of small images. Pardon me if I say I would rather 
see Chaucer quite alone, in the dew of his sunny morning, than 
with twenty clever gentlefolk about him, arranging his shoe-strings 
and buttoning his doublet. I like even his /anguage. I will have 
no hand in breaking his dun but rich-painted glass, to put in (if 
clearer) much thinner panes.” 

One of the gentlest of the “twenty clever gentlefolk,” Miss 
Barrett, proved herself a very deft and graceful arranger of the 
Chaucerian “shoe-strings,” as witness the following from “The 
Complainte of Annelida to False Arcite,” in which the complex 
arrangement of rhymes follows exactly that of the quaint original : 


XV. 


“ The longe night this wondir syght I drie, 
That on the day, for soche Affray I dye, 
And of al this right naught iwys ye retche, 
Ne nevirmoe myne eyin two ben drye, 
And to your routhe, and to your trouthe I crye, 
But wel away! to ferre ben they to fetche, 
Thus holdeth me my destiny a wretch, 
But me to rede out of this drede or gye 
Ne may my wit (so weke is it) not stretche.” 


XV. 


“ Through the long night this wondrous sight bear I, 
Which haunted still the daylight till I die; 
But nought of this, your heart, I wis, can reach. 
Mine eyes downpour, they never more are dry, 
While to your ruth, and eke your truth, I cry— 
But, welladay, too far be they to fetch. 
Thus destiny is holding me,—ah, wretch! 
And when I fain would break the chain and try— 
Faileth my wit (so weak is it) with speech.”’ 
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THE FAVORABLY-KNOWN Pegasus Club will probably under- 
take a poetic work of something the same nature, at the suggestion 
of the editors of Porr-Lore. The pleasant task proposed will be 
to translate some of the charming medieval French lyrics into 
English of the same period, or into Elizabethan English. A series 
of such of these poems as pass the scrutiny of the club will then 
appear in this magazine. The club also proposes to offer some 
original quatrains of an apophthegmatic character commenting on 
poetry of Browning. These Browning verses will add to the interest 
of the proposed symposium of the Pegasus Club. 





A CURRENT newspaper is authority for the statement that 
the plot of the “ Comedy of Errors” has just been repeated, with 
some slight variations, in New York. Its story runs as follows: 

“A good-looking, bright-eyed brunette of seventeen years 
brought suit against a young man for breach of promise, and he 
was imprisoned, all the time affirming his innocence of any matri- 
monial engagement to the plaintiff. She said he had promised to 
marry her and had given her an engagement ring; he absolutely 
denied all of her charges. And now the defendant’s twin brother 
makes affidavit to the fact that it was he, and not his imprisoned 
brother, who made love to Miss Margolin, and that she was mis- 
taken in the man. 

“Like the late lamented Mrs. Antipholus, she couldn’t tell the 
Syracusan from the Ephesian, and she might have married, yes, was 
anxious to marry, a man she didn’t know.” 


AN ANECDOTE told in Rogers’s “ Table Talk” helps one to 
realize the vogue the Boydell pictures from Shakespeare had in their 
day. Rogers says: 

“The morning of the day on which Sir Joshua’s ‘ Puck’ was to 
be sold, Lord Farnborough and Dance, the painter, breakfasted with 
me; and we went to the sale together. When ‘ Puck’ was put up it 
excited such admiration that there was a general clapping of hands: 
yet it was knocked down to me at a comparatively trifling price. I 
walked home from the sale, a man carrying ‘ Puck’ before me; and 
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so well was the picture known that more than one person, as they 
passed us in the street, called out, ‘ There it is!” 

The price which the banker-poet paid was not so trifling as that 
Alderman Boydell paid in the first place, and it was considered a 
round enough sum then. For “Puck or Robin Good Fellow” he 
paid one hundred guineas, and when Mr. Tassie won the principal 
prize in the Boydell lottery, and put his trophies up at auction, the 
same painting brought two hundred and fifteen pounds and five 
shillings. 

——¥‘‘ Lone Aco:” a series of short lyrics expanded from frag- 
ments of Sappho, by Mr. Michael Field, of London, is in press. 


THE influence of democracy and science on literary life is 
the subject of Professor Dowden’s “ Hopes and Fears for Litera- 

ture,” in the February Fortnightly Review, a broad and thoughtful 
paper, which closes as follows: 





“There is undoubtedly a danger that in accumulation, arrange- 
ment, observation, analysis, induction, we may lose some of the 
fner spirit of literature. Acquisition of intellectual property is 
admirable, but only on condition that we are the masters and not 
the slaves of our possessions. ‘Reading,’ as Edmund Burke 
wrote in a letter of advice to his son, ‘and much reading, is good. 
But the power of diversifying the matter infinitely in your own 
mind, and of applying it on every occasion that arises, is far better ; 
so don’t suppress the vivida vis. That we may lose ourselves in 
materials is the danger of our time. No word of counsel is more 
to the purpose at the present day than Burke’s word. Let knowl- 
edge and erudition do their perfect work, only let us see that they 
do not suppress but rather subserve the spirit of life within us.” 


DanTE GABRIEL RosseETTI’s first picture, as his biographer 





tells us, was a water-color, made in 1849, in illustration of Brown- 
ing’s “The Laboratory.” One of his later works, which was 
thought to be lost, but was exhibited in the Burlington collection, 
was an oil sketch for a never-completed picture of “ Kate, the 
Queen.” 
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z 4 ———— wilt thou not haply frie, 
z ruth needs no colluwe with bis collour 
Besulie no penfell, beauties teuth to lay: 

But beft cus belt if neuer intermixt. 
Because he needs no praife, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excufe not filence fe, fort lies in thee, 
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) Lic ol ages ye ee 
Then do thy office =? 
















ROMEO AND ROSALINE. 
















READ BEFORE THE CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY OF BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


HEN I first thought of writing a few lines on a character 
somewhat freely mentioned in the beginning of “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” but who never appears in the play, I meant 
to give them the title of “ Romeo’s First, Love.” But, 

upon reflection, such a title seemed to me not unlikely to involve 

a double error. It would be sacrilege to describe the feeling that 

Romeo imagined he had for Rosaline by the holy name of love, and, 

even supposing it to merit this exalted appellation, it would be 

extremely rash to say of one who could move his attachments with 
such rapidity that it was his first experience, or to endeavor to fix its 
epoch by any ordinal designation whatever. 

And then farther, by way of preface, I shall hold Shakespeare 
responsible for all the statements and errors by taking his text as if 
it were the only authority for the story, and not concern myself with 
any of the originals containing it. 
15 
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At once upon Romeo’s entry in the first scene (174) we learn 
that that which he calls his love is not reciprocated, and that at this 
period the name of the lady upon whom he had deigned to set his 
affection, for the time, was unknown to his intimate cousin-friend 
Benvolio. In their conversation a piece of Romeo’s self-importance 
comes out. In trying to explain to Benvolio the reason of his failure 
with Rosaline he attributes it to her general aversion to marriage, 
saying,— 

‘“‘ She will not stay the siege of loving terms 
Nor bide the encounter of assailing eyes,” 

(218-19.) 
implying that if she should consent to do so, of course she could not 
resist his attack. He doubtless had no good reason for thinking she 
couldn’t love anybody else, because it is probable that she thought 
such a decided statement was the best way of getting rid of a senti- 
mental bore. I may mention, in passing, that it has been thought 
that this whole passage had a secondary reference to Elizabeth, and 
there seems good ground for thinking so. Romeo pays an un- 
intentional compliment to Rosaline’s discretion when he says she is 
“too fair, too wise” (227). She certainiy showed her wisdom in not 
having anything to do with this very feeble youth. 

He talks of her making him despair. The despair which he was 
likely to feel would have been of the kind we often see now in the 
disconsolate widower, who with difficulty can be dragged from his 
wife’s grave, but who within a few short months endeavors to show 
to the world how highly he thought of her by taking to himself a 
successor. The two lines in which Romeo makes this statement are 
somewhat vague in construction. They may mean: My importance 
is so great that, if by refusing me she plunges me into despair, her 
sin will, by that, be so great that she ought to have sufficient sense 
to see that she will not then merit heavenly happiness. 

Rosaline was a cousin of Juliet’s (ii. 2. 72), was an orphan girl 
of good means (she is individualized in Capulet’s invitation), and not 
having, as Juliet had, a crusty old grump of a father, always bother- 
ing himself about his daughter’s love-affairs, fortunately had too 
much sense to be taken in by Romeo’s soft nothings. 
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Having spoken somewhat disparagingly of old Capulet, I should 
like to say a word on his behalf, as I dare say he was, taken altogether, 
a tolerably worthy old man. He was doubtless being harried into a 
premature senility. Probably over seventy years of age (i. 5. 33-4), 
he had a wife of twenty-eight (i. 3. 12 and 72-3), whom he was 
apparently anxious to save from a good deal of domestic worry, for 
he stayed up all night (it is true he kept the others up with him) 
before the wedding-breakfast, looking after the little cookeries. It 
wasn't quite kind of her, when he called for a sword, to make fun of 
his age by recommending a crutch instead (i. 1. 82-3). The fussy 
old gentleman shows quite a chiropodist’s concern for the feet of his 
lady guests at the ball (i. 5. 18-9). Later in the day, which is Sun- 
day, when it was usual in the evening to have such entertainments in 
Roman Catholic countries, Benvolio has learnt the name of the girl 
for whom Romeo is dying so rapidly (i. 2. 88); and yet with all this 
professed attachment it is only her face which has smitten him (ii. 4. 
18 must be the day after this). Added to this the fact that she was 
a Capulet, and one of a house at feud with his own, gave to the 
escapade a spice of romance which was no doubt attractive to this 
aristocratic Lovelace. It is, I suppose, because the slow Benvolio 
does not relish this possible alliance with one of an opposite family 
that he endeavors to dissuade his cousin from continuing the suit, 
and, no doubt, estimates him at his proper value when he thinks the 
next pretty face will set him as fondly doting on that as he is now on 
Rosaline’s. On the way to Capulet’s party Romeo makes a state- 
ment which gives some slight ground for thinking that perhaps he 
has after all something more than a mere regard for Rosaline’s hand- 
some looks. In reply to Mercutio’s chaff, he says, no doubt referring 
to her (hé had not yet seen Juliet),— 


“T am too sore enpiercéd with his shaft. 
Under love’s heavy burden do I sink.” 


(i. 4. 19.) 
If this is really an evidence of a deeper attachment to Rosaline it 
makes his revolt from her, from his point of view, all the more 
unjustifiable, because it would show that he believed himself really 
in love. It renders his desertion of her for Juliet’s pretty face, on the 
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same evening, wholly without excuse. But it is doubtful if there is 
any reality in it, because he is madly in love with Juliet on account 
of her beauty even before he knows who she is. The first words 
(i. 5. 95) he speaks to her, when he gets the chance, are not mere 
ball-room chat, but a presumptuous suggestion that he should kiss 
the hand he held, evidently thinking that it would be impossible for 
any girl to resist the advances of such an attractive youth as he. 

Although she coyly allows him to do as he offered, she sees 
partly through him and reckons him up pretty neatly when she says, 
“You kiss by the book,” meaning that he is an adept in the flirt- 
jargon of the time, in which there is, of course, not an atom of the 
sentiment of love. Well would it have been for her if the message 
from her mother had come a little sooner, or if her father had broken 
up the party a quarter of an hour earlier. For, poor simpleton, 
against her better sense, she is taken in with his manner, or his figure, 
or something not worth thinking about, and, as a result of this short 
interview, not knowing even who he is, she gives way to such ex- 
travagant language as,— 


*‘ Tf he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding-bed,” 


(i. 5. 136-7.) 


and when she learns he is a Montague she exclaims, “ My only 
love!” Here is no indication of the heroism she afterwards shows, 
and this taking young man, on his way home, by ranting under 
her window, casts that further spell over her which before the week 
is out has ruined her, body and soul. 

In the afternoon, as Rosaline’s rejected lover, he had a soul of 
lead, which so staked him to the ground that he could not move. 
He had not, however, then given up his affection for her. It took a 
couple of hours more to do that, and there wasn’t much thought of 
Rosaline when, having forgotten that on his way to the ball he could 
not “bound a pitch above dull woe,” he was climbing orchard walls 
“with love’s light wings,” as Mercutio had been recommending him 
in his deep, mournful despondency. Compared with this wonderful 
transformation the conduct of the Lady Anne towards Richard of 
Gloster sinks into insignificance. In the historic instance recorded 
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by the dramatist there is the gradual process which is irresistible 
before the power of logic, and perfectly simulated devotion of a 
master in the arts. On the way from Capulet’s, Mercutio knows that 
it is Rosaline (ii. 1. 27) by whom Romeo professed to have been 
smitten. What a pity the news hadn’t reached Juliet’s ears! She 
might then have been on her guard. 

Just before Romeo sees Juliet at her window he says,— 


“* He jests at scars that never felt a wound.”’ 
(ii. 2. 1.) 


This line gave Coleridge the opportunity of a rhapsody upon the 
contrast here presented of Romeo’s love with his former fancy, and 
on the skill shown in justifying Romeo from his inconstancy by 
making us feel the difference of his passion. But if Coleridge had 
realized that in the first folio there was no division of scenes here, or 
elsewhere, he would have recognized that it is only an allusion to 
Mercutio’s banter, which Romeo had overheard. 

The very first thing in the morning—I wonder if the nurse’s 
information about the “ chinks” (i. 5. 119) made him in such a hurry 
—he was off to friar Laurence to make arrangements for the wedding 
that day. The friar knew all about the Rosaline episode, and evi- . 
dently believed in its sincerity. Romeo had doubtless confided it to 
him in confession, and now tells him, less than: twenty-four hours 
after he was so full of lamentations at his position, “I have forgot that 
name ;” and here also is an allusion to the “ rich Capulet” as Juliet’s 
father, which makes one think that there was an impression left by 
the nurse’s statement about the “chinks.” The old man then recalls 
to Romeo the violent emotion he had professed for Rosaline, and in 
this lecture lies this butterfly’s greatest condemnation ; not for his 
desertion of Rosaline, but for such evanescent affection in the midst 
of such earnest protestations, protestations which had even taken in 
the astute friar. By mid-day he is able to bandy chaff and jokes 
again with Mercutio, and the torment not active on the part of. 
Rosaline, which the brilliant man of the world thought his friend 
was still suffering from, had gone forever. After this we hear no 
more of Rosaline. Amidst all the general lamentation in Verona at 
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the end of that fearful week there must have been in her mind a 
feeling of congratulation, for with all her sympathy for her ill-fated 
cousin she could not have helped rejoicing that power had been 
given to her to repel the approaches of that mawkish boy. 

Romeo is an instance of an exceedingly rare species. He isa 
conscious martyr without an atom of the martyr-spirit. If, as the 
victim of unrequited love, he had acted thus for Rosaline, we might 
have pitied him, and perhaps not have grudged him an out-of-the- 
way niche in the temple of self-sacrificing heroes. But now we 
must look upon him as a warning for all posterity against mock 
sentimentalism of the worst kind, involving, as it did, the ruin of 
others as well as himself. 

Perhaps his dying thought was a regret that the apothecary’s 
drugs were so very efficacious: “ O true apothecary! thy drugs are 
quick.” 

The whole play is a homily, in the first place, against the idiotic 
practice of falling in (so-called) love with pretty faces, which, if it 
does not end in the tragic manner of this pair of star-crossed lovers, 
will almost assuredly result in a much more long-drawn-out torture ; 
and, secondly, against the attempt of fathers to force their daughters 
into unwilling marriages. 


L. M. Griffiths. 


Americanism that reaches its culmination in such books 
as “ Democracy Triumphant” is to be found in the long- 
unchallenged phrase, “ American literature.” Books are 





written thus intitulated, and patriotic essays urge upon us the claims 
of our own “American literature,” drawing highly-colored com- 
parisons from which we are to infer that English and American 
literature are absolutely and utterly opposed in their natures. Poet 
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is compared to poet, divine to divine; we cannot suggest Hudibras 
but McFingal is thrust upon our notice, nor Jonathan Swift but 
Peter Porcupine spreads his irritable quills. Now all this is, in more 
senses than one, peculiarly national. But it is as certainly alto- 
gether unnecessarily patriotic. 

Though to us there is no country like that in which we live, there 
is likewise no tongue so dear as that which makes the mighty inheri- 
tances of English literature not the property of a distant and alien 
race, but the most treasured and valued heirlooms of our own fire- 
sides. We may proudly retort to the charge of certain Americanisms 
in speech that we had nothing better than the English of Shake- 
speare to bring over with us in the “ Mayflower ;” and truly may we 
claim, notwithstanding much carping criticism to the contrary, that 
the beauty and dignity of that beloved mother-tongue is in little 
danger of suffering at the hands of such as deserve a place in the 
annals of English literature upon this side of the Atlantic. Indeed, 
if English shall ever attain to the proud distinction of becoming the 
universal language, we may rest assured that our own intellectual, 
industrial, and, we may add, literary activity will form no small factor 
in bringing about this great result. 

But to return to the phrase “ American literature.” It is to be 
hoped that we may escape any charge of mere quibbling when we 
state that, strictly speaking, the term “American literature” can mean 
but one of two things. Either it means such remnants of human 
thought as the industrious researches of archeologists amongst our 
aboriginal remains have been able to unearth, or, if applied to the 
literary efforts of European settlers in America, it is, as a term, 
equally applicable to the work of every American of foreign origin 
from Manitoba to the confines of Patagonia. Now while we mean 
neither, the inaccurate and broad use of the term is easily explainable 
and is perfectly consonant with the spirit of childish boastfulness that 
has caused us to assume the name of Americans far excellence, 
innocently oblivious of the far wider natural application of that 
appellative. 

But other explanations may be urged to uphold the justice of 
the expression “ American literature.” The dialect of the “ Biglow 
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Papers,” the peculiar Western traits of Bret Harte, or the extraor- 
dinary independence of all precedent in the poetry of Walt Whit- 
man,—surely these are American. But quite as certainly none of us 
would be willing to have the term so restricted, and, even if that 
were allowed, all these would be as strictly component parts of 
English literature as the Dorsetshire poems of Barnes or the Low- 
land Scotch of Burns, Hogg, or Allan Ramsay. A dialect within a 
language cannot justly be considered as different and separate from 
that whole of which it is but a part. Much less can a mere 
geographical accident, governmental independence, or the choice 
and treatment of subject-matter be urged. Language, and lan- 
guage alone, is here our criterion: a common tongue, a common 
literature. 

“Words, words, words;” and yet if that were all, this had 
remained unwritten. An error in nomenclature may be unimportant 
in itself and yet lead to grave results. One of these results in the case 
before us is to be found in the not unusual educational plea for a 
preference to be given to “ American literature” as opposed to that 
of England; a plea which we cannot but esteem as directly due 
to this ignorant misuse of terms. There is only one ground upon 
which an American author is to be preferred to a British author, and 
that is precisely the same upon which we must stand in a choice 
between two British or two American authors. When the essential 
influence of Wordsworth over Bryant has once been established, 
shall we prefer the master or his follower? When we have once de- 
termined that a similar cast of mind is discoverable in Sidney Lanier, 
Keats, and Shelley, shall we throw aside or even defer our study of 
the two older poets because patriotism prompts us to a preference 
for American poetry? Or shall we not let our Americanism carry 
us yet a step further and declare with Lanier’s eulogist that now 
at length the elder poets, Keats and Shelley, have a brother ? 

There is no need whatever of all this. For to leave aside all 
mention of the living, in Edgar Allan Poe we have a poet sa geverts, 
incomparable, within his range, with any other in the realms of 
English literature; nor need we hesitate to proclaim, no matter to 
what length comparisons be carried, that in Hawthorne and in 
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Emerson America has contributed her share towards the beauty, 
the dignity, and the range of English letters. 

Though far from agreeing with the cosmopolitanism of Goethe, 
we shrink not from affirming that in the broad commonwealth of 
letters a narrow nationality need find no place. All English history 
is America’s as well as England’s; until we took our own little 
share, the paltry pittance of a younger brother, and had even that 
denied us, we still belonged to the old family mansion, with its 
armorial bearings and its hallowed family portraits, its pride and its 
stiffness, its gloom and its grandeur. We have earned much in 
trade for ourselves, and though still somewhat dourgeots, our elder 
brother is a great aristocrat, and we are descended from as good 
stock as he. But our childhood is over, primogeniture a thing of 
the past, and we are rapidly coming into an inheritance as rich, as 
worthy, and as all-enduring as his. This inheritance is worldly and 
material, and accordingly it is held in the firm grasp of separate 
ownership. As to that more perfect, that more ideal, inheritance, the 
hoarded jewels of the best that has been thought and written for 
ages, in that we are seized with our brother per my et per tout, and to 
the survivor, if it shall ever come to that, will fall the rich reversion. 

We can conceive of an American Shakespeare or an Australian 
or South African Milton, who will come to conquer intellectual 
worlds hitherto undreamed, whose sfelia optima and undimmed 
laurel will deck no paltry, hostile trophy of mere national greatness, 
but hang, glorious and memorable, in that grand and spacious 
Saxon Cathedral of English Literature, the mightiest monument 
yet reared by the human mind. 


Felix E. Schelling. 





“Ir 1s impossible to call Marlowe a great dramatist, and the 
attempts that have been made to make him out to be such remind 
one of the attempts that have been made to call Moliére a great 
poet. Marlowe was one of the greatest poets of the world whose 
work was cast by accident and caprice into an imperfect mould of 
drama; Moliére was one of the greatest dramatists of the world 
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who was obliged by fashion to use a previously-perfected form of 
verse. The state of Moliére was undoubtedly the more gracious ; 
but the splendor of Marlowe’s uncut diamonds of poetry is the 
more wonderful.” George Saintsbury. 





SOME PREDECESSORS OF SPENSER.* 


"PF Chaucer had not existed, the poems of John Gower 
would alone have been sufficient to rescue the reigns 
of Edward III. and Richard II. from the imputation of 
barbarism. 

Gower is supposed to have been born about. the year 1325, 
and must consequently have been a few years older than Chaucer. 
His capital production is a poetical work in three parts which 
were respectively entitled “Speculum Meditantis,” or the “ Mirror 
of Meditation,” written in French rhymes, in ten books, and never 
printed; the “ Vox Clamantis,” or “Voice of one Crying in the 
Wilderness,” containing seven books of Latin elegiacs, which was 
also never printed, and the “ Confessio Amantis,” or the “ Lover’s 
Confession,” an English poem, in eight books, first printed by 
Caxton in the year 1483. 

This poem was written at the command of Richard II., who, 
meeting Gower rowing on the Thames, near London, invited him 
into the royal barge, and, “after much conversation, requested 
him to book some new thing.” It is on this work that Gower’s 
character and reputation as a poet are almost entirely founded. 

The “ Confessio Amantis” is a grave discussion on the morals 
and metaphysics of love, exemplified by a variety of apposite 
stories extracted from classics and chronicles. 

In this degenerate nineteenth century we can hardly imagine 
an elegant scholar, of Gower’s depth and breadth, sitting gravely 
down to a discussion of the morals and metaphysics of love. 








* This paper forms part of a chapter on Spenser’s predecessors and the Elizabethan age, included in 
a forth-coming volume by Mrs. S. W. Brooks, of Cambridge, entitled ‘‘ English Poetry and Poets,’’ and 
embracing lives of the poets, selections from their works, analyses of poems, and selected critical esti- 


mates by various authorities. 
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Nowadays if poor Cupid ever dare come into serious learned 
society he is fain to fold his arms, hang his head, tuck his abhorred 
quiver under his wing, and, entering with Paul Pry’s lowest bow, 
“hope he don’t intrude;” happy if, indeed, he be not altogether 
driven out and forced to take shelter between ignoble “yellow 
covers,” where, mutilated by false description, false sentiment, bad 
manners and bad morals, from a wingéd god he dwindles to a vile 
grub-worm. The age of mechanics is not the age of chivalry, and 
we read with incredulous wonder of the ridiculous but systematic 
solemnity with which the passion of love was treated in those days 
of splendid gallantry. 

Chaucer’s “ Court of Love” contained the twenty statutes which 
that court observed under the severest penalties, and from which 
there seems to have been no appeal; and we find in Warton’s 
History this singular account of a Society of the Penitents of 
Love, established in Languedoc, where enthusiasm was carried to 
as high a pitch as it ever was in religion. This society presents a 
curious picture of the times. It was “a contention of ladies and 
gentlemen who should best sustain the honor of their amorous 
fanaticism.” Their object was to prove the excess of their love by 
showing with an invincible fortitude and consistency of conduct, 
with no less obstinacy of opinion, that they could bear extremes of 
heat and cold. Accordingly, the resolute knights and esquires, the 
dames and damsels, who had the hardiness to embrace this severe 
institution, dressed themselves, during the heat of summer, in the 
thickest mantles lined with the warmest furs. In this they demon- 
strated, according to the ancient poets, that love works the most 
wonderful and extraordinary changes. In winter their love again 
perverted the nature of the seasons; they then clothed themselves 
in the lightest and thinnest stuff which could be procured. It wasa 
crime to wear furs on a day of the most piercing cold, or to appear 
with a hood, cloak, gloves, or muff. The flame of love kept them 
sufficiently warm. Fires—by this most economical fanaticism— 
were all the winter utterly banished from their houses, and they 
dressed their apartments with evergreens. In the most intense 
frost their beds were covered only with a piece of canvas. In the 
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mean time they passed the greater part of the day abroad in wan- 
dering about from castle to castle; “insomuch that many of these 
devotees, during so desperate a pilgrimage, perished by the in- 
clemency of the weather, and died martyrs to their profession.” 

The solemn sententiousness of Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis” 
caused Chaucer to call him the “ Moral Gower,” and he retained 
the title ever after. 

Gower’s education was liberal, his course of reading extensive, 
and his severer studies were tempered with a knowledge of life. By 
a critical cultivation of his native language he labored to reform 
its irregularities and to establish an English style. His grave and 
sententious verses lack spirit and imagination; yet his language 
is tolerably perspicuous, his versification often harmonious, and he 
has much good sense, solid reflection, and useful observation. 
Warton affirms that “no poet before Gower had treated the passion 
of love with equal delicacy of sentiment and elegance of com- 
position.” 

Gower was the friend of Chaucer, though in later life it is sup- 
posed that they became alienated. The affliction of Milton and of 
Homer—blindness—fell upon him in his later years, and his death 
took place in 1408. 

John Lydgate, the poet who follows Chaucer and Gower at the 
shortest interval, in the reign of Henry VI., and about the year 
1430, arrived at his highest eminence. Lydgate was a monk of 
the Benedictine Abbey of Bury, in Suffolk; but his genius was so 
lively, and his accomplishments so numerous, that the holy father, 
St. Benedict, it has been hinted, would hardly have acknowledged 
him for a genuine disciple. He had travelled in France and Italy, 
studying the poetry, and returning a complete master of the lan- 
guage and literature of both countries ; and though his own writings 
contain only a few good passages, he is said to have amplified our 
language and to have been the first of our writers whose style is 
clothed with that perspicuity in which the English phraseology 
appears at this day to an English reader. 

The fact that he opened a school in his monastery for the 
instruction of young persons of the upper ranks in the art of 
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age. 


Hall. 


Within the hall, neither rich, nor yet poor 
Would do for me aught, although I should die; 
Which seeing, I gat me out of the door, 
Where Flemings began on me for to cry 
“ Master, what will you coopen or buy ? 
Fine felt hats? or spectacles to read ? 
Lay down your silver, and here you may speed.”’ 


Then, to Westminster gate I presently went, 
When the sun was at high prime : 

Cooks to me they took good intent, 
And proffered me bread, with ale, and wine, 
Ribs of beef, both fat and full fine ; 

A fair cloth they ’gan for to spread, 

But, wanting money, I might not be sped. 


Then unto London I did me hie, 
Of all the land it beareth the price ; 
“ Hot peascods !” one began to cry, 
“‘ Strawberry ripe, and cherries in the rise !’’ 
One bade me come near and buy some spice ; 
Pepper and safiron they ’gan me beed; 
But, for lack of money, I might not speed. 


Then to the Cheap I gan me drawn, 
Where much people I saw for to stand ; 
One offered me velvet, silk, and lawn, 
Another, he taketh me by the hand, 
Here is Paris thread, the finest in the land! 
I never was used to such things, indeed ; 
And, wanting money, I might not speed. 


versification is cited as a proof that poetry had become a favorite 
study among the few who acquired any tincture of letters in that 
“Lydgate,” observes Warton, “was not only the poet of the 
monastery, but of the world in general, his hymns and ballads. 
having the same degree of merit.” 

A fugitive poem of his is curious for the particulars it gives 
respecting the city of London in the early part of the fifteenth 
century. The poet has come to town in search of legal redress 
for some wrong, and visits in succession the Court of Common 
Pleas, the King’s Bench, the Court of Chancery, and Westminster 
He says: 
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Then went I forth by London Stone, 
Throughout all Canwick Street: 
Drapers much cloth me offered loan ; 
‘Then comes me one cries “‘ Hot sheep’s feet !”’ 
One cried mackerel, rushes green, another ’gan greet, 
One bad me buy a hood to cover my head; 
But, for want of money, I might not be sped. 


Then I hied me unto East-Cheap, 

One cries, ribs of beef, and many a pie; 
Pewter pots they clattered on a heap; 

There was harp, pipe, and minstrelsy. 

Yea, by cock! nay by cock! some began cry, 
Some sang of Jenkin and Julian for their meed ; 
But, for lack of money, I might not speed. 


Then into Cornhill anon I yode, 
Where was much stolen gear among; 
I saw where hung mine own hood, 
That I had lost among the throng ; 
To buy my own hood I thought it wrong: 
I knew it well, as I did my creed ; 
But, for lack of money, I could not speed. 


“The rise of such men as Chaucer,” it has been happily observed, 
“is the accident of nature, and whole centuries may pass without 
producing them.” From his death, in 1400, two centuries in the 
life of England followed which, though they were more enlightened 
than the times of Chaucer, produced no poet comparable to him. 

In this long period poets wrote who displayed the grace and 
elevation, if not the creative energy, of true poetry. Eminent among 
these was Thomas Howard, eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk, and 
usually denominated the Earl of Surrey. This nobleman, born in 
1516, was educated at Windsor in company with a natural son of 
Henry VIII., and in early life became accomplished in the learning 
of the time, and in all kinds of courtly and chivalrous exercise. 

About the beginning of the sixteenth century, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., the sonnets of Petrarch were the great models of 
composition: it has been said of Surrey, that with a mistress as 
beautiful as. Laura, and with Petrarch’s passion, if not his tastes, he 
led the way to great improvements in English poetry, by a happy 
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imitation of his great master and other Italian poets, of whom he 
became a devoted student during his travels in Italy. His poetry is 
chiefly amorous, and in praise of Geraldine, a descendant of the 
Dukes of Tuscany, and maid of honor to Queen Catharine. 

A portrait of this lady, who was the object of Surrey’s passion- 
ate devotion, is still extant, and is said to be sufficiently beautiful 
to authorize the poetical raptures of her lover, which, however 
absurd they may appear, accorded with the fashionable system of 
platonic gallantry, introduced from Italy, and “approved at that 
time by the most virtuous and illustrious.” 

Surrey is said to have made the tour of Europe in the true spirit 
of chivalry. The first city which he proposed to visit in Italy was 
Florence. Passing a few days at the emperor’s court, on his way 
thither, he became acquainted with Cornelius Agrippa, a celebrated 
adept in natural magic, who, as the story goes, showed him in a 
mirror a living image of the fair Geraldine. This incident is beauti- 
fully related by Sir Walter Scott, in the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 


“?Twas All-Soul’s Eve, and Surrey’s heart beat high. 
He heard the midnight bell with anxious start, 
Which told the mystic hour approaching nigh 
When wise Cornelius promised, by his art, 
To show to him the ladye of his heart, 
Albeit betwixt them roared the ocean grim; 
Yet so the sage had hight to play his part, 
That he should see her form in life and limb, 
And mark if still she loved, and still she thought of him. 


O’er her white bosom strayed her hazel hair, 
Pale her dear cheek, as if for love she pined; 
All in her night-robe loose she lay reclined, 
And, pensive, read from tablet eburnine, 
Some strain that seemed her inmost soul to find :— 
That favored strain was Surrey’s raptured line.” 


His imagination inflamed anew, this enthusiastic and romantic 
lover hastened to Florence, and on his arrival immediately published 
a defiance against any person who could handle a lance and was in 
love, “whether Christian, Jew, Turk, Saracen, or Cannibal, who 
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should presume to dispute that his Ladye-love was superior to all 
that Italy could vaunt of beauty,—that she was fair beyond the 
fairest.” As the lady was pretended to be of Tuscan origin, the 
pride of the Florentines was flattered, and the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, says the historian, permitted a general ingress into his domin- 
ions of the combatants of all countries, till this important trial should 
be decided. The challenge was accepted and the earl victorious. 

The shield which Surrey presented to the duke before the 
tournament began was, it is said, in the possession of the late Duke 
of Norfolk. Geraldine, we are sorry to add, with all her beauty and 
grace, was not worth tilting for. She was vain, frivolous, and 
coquettish, and is only interesting from having given the impulse to 
her lover’s genius: exciting him to try his powers in a style of 
composition no models of which yet existed in his native language. 

“Only she that hath as great a share in virtue as in beauty, 
deserves a noble love to serve her, and’a true poesie to speak her.” 

Surrey’s poetry is remarkable for its flowing melody, correctness 
of style, and purity of expression. The highest qualities in his 
verse are the facility and general mechanical perfection of his 
versification, and his delicacy and tenderness. He was the first to 
introduce the sonnet and blank verse into English poetry. Gallant 
soldier, as well as a poet, Surrey’s wit, learning, and military ability 
excited the jealousy of Henry VIII. His actions were misconstrued, 
and he was even accused of designs upon the crown. 

The addition of the escutcheon of Edward the Confessor to his 
own, though justified by the authority of the heralds, was a suffi- 
cient foundation for an impeachment for high treason, and he at 
length fell a. sacrifice to the peevish injustice of this merciless and 
ungrateful monarch: notwithstanding his eloquent defence, he was 
condemned by a servile jury, and beheaded at Tower Hill in the 
year 1547, at the early age of twenty-seven, having, it is said, 
carried away from all his competitors the laurels of knighthood and 
of song. This sonnet to a lover who presumed to compare his 
“ladye-love” to Geraldine is a specimen of Surrey’s style. It is 
ingenious and elegant, and the leading compliment has been copied 
by later poets. 
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A praife of his loue: wherin he reprouethe 
them that compare their Ladies 
with his. 

Geue place ye louers, here before 

That fpent your boftes and bragges in vaine: 

My Ladies beawtie paffeth more 

The beft of yours, I dare well fayen, 

Than doth the fonne, the candle light: 

Or brighteft day, the darkeft night. 
And thereto hath a trothe as iuft, 

As had Penelope the fayre. 

For what fhe faith, ye may it truft, 

As it by writing fealed were. 

And vertues hath fhe many moe, 

Than I with pen haue fkill to fhowe. 

I could rehearfe, if that I wolde, 

The whole effect of nature’s plaint, 
When fhe had loft the perfit mold, 

The like to whom fhe could not paint: 
With wringyng handes howe fhe dyd cry, 
And what fhe faid, I know it, I. 

I knowe fhe fwore with ragyng mynd: 

Her kingdom onely fet apart, 

There was no loffe by loue of kind 

That could haue gone fo nere her hart. 
And this was chiefly all her payne: 

She coulde not make the lyke agayne. 
Sith Nature thus gaue her the prayfe, 

To be the chiefeft worke fhe wrought: 
In faith, methinke, fome better waies 

On your behalfe might well be fought 
‘Than to compare (as ye haue done), 

To matche the candle with the fonne. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt's poetry, neither so flowery in form nor so 
gentle in spirit as Surrey’s, has, perhaps, more depth of sentiment 
as well as more force. 

Wyatt’s skill in arms, fidelity in the execution of public business, 
and his learning and lively conversational powers won the favor of 
Henry VIIL., “though he is said to have nearly lost his popularity 
and his head together by his intimacy with Anne Boleyn, to whom 


these passionate lines of his are supposed to be addressed.” 
16 
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Forget not yet the tried intent 
Of such a truth as I have meant; 
My great travail so gladly spent 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet when first began 

The weary life, ye know since whan; 
The suit, the service, none tell can 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not yet the great assays; 
The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 
The painful patience in delays, 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not! oh! forget not this! 
How !ong ago hath been, and is, 
The mind that never meant amiss, 
Forget not yet! 


Forget not then thine own approved, 
The which so long hath thee so loved, 
Whose steadfast faith yet never moved: 
Forget not this! 


The bluff Hal’s wooing verses were not so daintily framed. . 

An old madrigal of his set to music, supposed to have been 
addressed to Anne Boleyn when he first fell in love with her, begins 
thus: 


‘« The eagle’s force subdues each bird that flies. 
What metal can resist the flaming fire ? 
Doth not the sun dazzle the clearest eyes; 
And melt the ice and make the frost retire ?” 


Warton sagely informs us that, “if Henry had never murdered 
his wives, his politeness to the fair sex would have remained un- 
impeached.” Murder, we must all agree, is indeed a breach of 
etiquette. But that the king spread his claws with some pretension 
to literary neatness is evident from his book of sonnets, a manu- 
script edition of which is said to be still extant, and was in the 
possession of the late Lord Eglinton. These sonnets, commem- 
orating the loves of this royal butcher, bring to mind that famous 
couplet in Watt’s catechism : 
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“The cat doth play, 
And after slay.” 


So weak a weapon as better verses could not beat King Henry 
from the field of favor, and the powerlessness of Wyatt’s lines to 
Anne Boleyn perhaps as much as the prudence and integrity of the 
poet justified his innocence and restored him to the royal favor. 
Wyatt died at last of a fever, caused by riding too fast on a hot 
day while engaged on a mission for the king who could command 
his services but not excel his verses. 

Sarah W. Brooks. 





SOCIETIES. 


The Clifton Shakspere Society, organized in 1875, sends the 
following schedule of subjects proposed for consideration at the 
“Critical Meetings” of its present fourteenth session. The method 
of the Clifton Society deserves the attention of every earnest work- 
ing Shakespeare club, and the following programme will afford a 
glimpse of that method. It should be stated that a reading meeting 
precedes each critica] meeting, and that the list of propositions here 
given is meant only to be suggestive and not at all to lay down any 
limit to the subjects to be brought forward. 

“As You Like It.” October 27, 1888.—1. Shakspere founded 
“As You Like It” upon a similar play, and not directly upon 
Lodge’s “ Rosalynde.” 2. It is a characteristic evidence of Shak- 
spere’s intention to be a moral teacher that he altered the fate of 
Duke Frederick. 3. From “As You Like It” much may be 
gathered to show the influence of poets upon one another. 

“A Woman KILLED witH KINDNEsSs.” November 24, 1888.— 
1. Within the limits in which it is to be regarded, the moral senti- 
ment of * A Woman Killed with Kindness” is admirable. 2. Thomas 
Heywood’s manner in domestic drama is a model for playwrights. 
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3. Judged by his writings, Thomas Heywood—whether regarded as 
a dramatist, actor, or man—deserves the very highest respect. 

““TwELFTH Nicut.” December 22, 1888.—1. As “ Twelfth Night” 
is Shakspere’s last play dominated by the genial spirit of Comedy, 
the date of its production is that of a change in his circumstances 
altering his view of life. 2. Shakspere in “ Twelfth Night” made 
his grand attack on the Puritan party. 3. In “ Twelfth Night” 
Shakspere satirized Marston as Malvolio, and Ben Jonson as Sir 
Toby Belch. 

“JuLius Cassar.” January 26, 1889.—1. “Julius Cesar” in its 
present form is Ben Jonson’s abridgment of Shakspere’s play. 
2. The unintentional result of “Julius Cesar” is a glorification of 
tyrannicide. 3. The characterization and the details of “Julius 
Cesar” show Shakspere’s ignorance of classical matters. 

“A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY.” February 25, 1889.—1. Looked at 
in the light of the external evidence, Shakspere’s authorship of at 
least the first scene of “ A Yorkshire Tragedy” must be admitted, 
even if the rest of the play has to be given to Beaumont. 2. The 
brevity of “A Yorkshire Tragedy” is to be accounted for by a 
stage-practice of the time, of which this play is an interesting because 
rare example. 3. By inserting in “ A Yorkshire Tragedy” the lines 
from “ Pierce Penilesse’ Shakspere meant to indicate a similarity 
between Nash and the criminal, and thus exhibits the same unfor- 
giving spirit that he showed towards Greene. 

“Hamuer.” April 13°: and 27, 1889.—1. The construction of 
“* Hamlet” shows that Shakspere was a supreme theatre-poet rather 
than a dramatist proper. 2. It is only by looking upon Hamlet as 
suffering from “ moral insanity” that the action of the play becomes 
intelligible and consistent. 3. The acting traditions of Polonius are 
an instance, only less forcible than those of Shylock, of the inability 
of the stage to represent the finer points of Shaksperian character- 
ization. 4. The player’s speech in “ Hamlet” was originally written 
by Shakspere for Marlowe’s “ Dido,” instead of the part added by 
Nash. 5. Ophelia’s weakness is the cause of Hamlet’s failure. 
6. Nearly all the characters in “ Hamlet” represent persons con- 
nected with the history of Sir Philip Sidney. 
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“ THE SILENT Woman.” May 25, 1889.—1. As the plot of “ The 
Silent Woman” is of a kind inadmissible in Comedy, the play 
should be looked upon as a farce. 2. Ben Jonson’s “ Censure of the 
English Poets” is not to be taken seriously. 3. Ben Jonson’s great- 
est strength lay in the production of Masques, in which he left an 
example which Milton closely followed. 

The Clifton Society has had a succession of capable presidents, 
a new Officer being chosen each year. W. C. H. Cross, LL.B., is 
now president; L. M. Griffiths, secretary, with Arthur B. Prowse, 
M.D., acting with Mr. Griffiths, as assistant. The corresponding 
members number seven Shakespeare scholors not resident in Clifton 
or Bristol: Leo H. Grindon, of Manchester; Rev. H. P. Stokes, of 
Wolverhampton; Professor C. H. Herford, Aberystwith; Miss 
Emma Phipson, of London; Dr. L. Proescholdt, of Hamburg; 
Albert R. Frey, of New York, and Dr. Horace Howard Furness, of 
Philadelphia. 


The Browning Society in Boston.—The twenty-eighth meeting 
of the Browning Society was held at the Brunswick on the after- 
noon of March 26, and was made especially memorable by Mrs. 
Henry Whitman’s paper on “ Browning’s Poems of Painting.” 
Photographs illustrating these poems were exhibited in a room 
near by, which, both before and after the meeting, was open to the 
Society and its guests. 

The twenty-ninth meeting, held also at the Brunswick, on Tues- 
day, April 23, at 3 p.M., was of especial interest. ‘“ Some Aspects 
of ‘The Ring and the Book’” were presented 2s follows: ‘“ Capon- 
sacchi” was considered by the Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, “ Pompilia” 
by Mrs. Kent Robertson, and “ The Pope” by Professor Shackford, 
while Mr. Hombrooke closed the symposium with “‘ What the poem 
teaches.” These papers will appear later in this magazine. Some 
suggestions as to the metre of “ Muléykeh” were offered by the 
president, Colonel T. W. Higginson. 


The Browning Society of the New Century Club of Philadel- 
phia held its regular meeting on the evening of Thursday, March 
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21,in the Club Parlors, 1522 Chestnut Street, Miss Cohen in the 
chair. 

The prologue and opening stanzas of “ Fifine at the Fair” were 
read by Mr. Francis H. Williams. Mrs. Keen then read an “ Anal- 
ysis and Summary of ‘ Fifine at the Fair,’” by the Rev. John Sharp, 
M.A., of the London Browning Society. After Mrs. Weevil sang 
Gilchrist’s “‘ Heart’s Delight” and Bishop’s “ Love has Eyes,” Mr. 
Owen accompanying her, the paper of the evening, on “ Browning's 
Shakespeare Poems,” by Miss Charlotte Porter, was read by Mrs. B. 
L. Keys. Browning’s picture of Shakespeare, given in “At the 
Mermaid,” was dwelt upon with reference to its historic background, 
and, agreeing with the conception followed out in “ House” and 
“ Shop,” was seen to be characterized by the utmost personal reserve 
joined with a zest of life that was marked by a purity guiltless of 
prudery. Browning’s refusal to call the Sonnets autobiographical 
was based upon his clear perception of the inherent objectivity of 
Shakespeare’s nature and hence of his art. The later poet’s charac- 
terization of the dramatist was especially interesting because it 
yielded not alone his idea of Shakespeare, but his idea of the objec- 
tive artist. These poems, taken in connection with the essay on 
Shelley, where Browning expresses his appreciation of both the 
subjective and objective modes of the poetic faculty, suggest the 
explanation of Browning’s peculiar poetic originality. Browning has 
always been in love with the matter of which the subjective poet 
chooses to treat,—the inner play of the intelligence,—but he employs 
an impersonal and objective treatment of it. He differs openly from 
all dramatic poets hitherto, yet no less, also, from all subjective poets : 
is at one with the subjective poet in that he deals with the doings of 
men “in the very springs of their action rather than in the exhibition 
of their force ;” and at one with the dramatic or objective poet in this, 
that he projects this subjective action outside himself, and with refer- 
ence not to his own intelligence but to the various intelligences of 


the aggregate human mind. 

Miss Cohen, being called upon, demurred at beifg asked to 
preside and talk too. 

She had “listened with interest and pleasure to the paper which 
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had just been read, and was glad that this subject had been selected, 
because it brought out a different side of the work of the Society. 
The degree of affinity between Shakespeare and Browning had 
scarcely been touched upon. .. . It was evident that the Society 
was in no danger of ‘crowding Shakespeare,’ as a critic in the 
New York Sum said that we were. These two great English poets 
lived at different periods. Many of the ideals and difficulties that 
existed in Shakespeare’s day do not exist now, and there are many 
metaphysical and other problems to deal with in this century that 
were unknown then. These problems Browning has successfully 
met. 

“We need not endorse what Dogberry intended to say about 
comparisons. It is needful to place our poets side by side and 
study them by the light of each other. It is absurd to presuppose 
that because one admires Browning, one must dislike or neglect 
Shakespeare and all other poets. I am met every day by that 
objection: ‘Why not study Shakespeare? What can you find in 
Browning!’ That seems like such a narrow way. As well say we 
ignore all our friends because we love one. Let us make room for 
the shining of all our stars; inevitably some will outsparkle others.” 

Judge Willson continued the discussion. He said: “It is a sur- 
prise to me every time I appear in a meeting of the Browning 
Society, for if there is anything I know nothing about it is Brown- 
ing. I am, perhaps, as well qualified to speak as a critic as many 
people are in regard to what they criticise, and criticise most 
severely. I have been much interested in what has been said here; 
it has been a psychological study, but I have wondered almost 
always whether those who have been here have really enjoyed 
Browning as much as they appeared to; I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to learned papers; I have read (or endeavored 
to read) the different poems to which they have related, and I have 
wondered at the writer’s ability to discover so much in these poems. 
I could not so do myself, I wiil admit. It seemed to me that 
Browning occupied very much the position of a kaleidoscope,— 
I have not seen one of late days, but when I was a boy I used to 
shake them occasionally. When you held them towards the light 
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you would see something beautiful, but if you held them toward 
the darkness, or in their natural position, there was nothing to be 
seen. If you look at Browning through Shakespeare, you really 
will see something beautiful. While I am on that subject, it has 
occurred to me for a long time, that if Browning had been well 
shaken, he really might have been much more valuable and helpful. 

“But, indeed, there are good things in Browning; I will not 
dispute that. I have read some things that have given me a great 
deal of pleasure; I do not, however, believe that he is the philoso- 
pher he is held upto be. There are things, too, which one cannot 
admire. I would not fora moment compare him with Shakespeare. 
If you look at them both at the same time, you will only see one, 
and that one is Shakespeare.” 

Professor Hoxie then said: ‘I am entirely unprepared, but after 
the indictment which has just been made against Browning, I could 
not, as a very humble student of the poet, sit quite comfortably in 
my seat. I have found it very helpful in my reading of Robert 
Browning to keep in view the distinction which was made in the 
paper of the early part of the evening, and that is, the difference 
between subjective and objective poets. If I have any correct con- 
ception of Robert Browning and William Shakespeare, it largely 
rests upon that, and I think that if the gentleman who has just 
kindly favored us with his remarks will carefully go over Brown- 
ing’s essay on Shelley (if he should not already have done so) the 
difficulties with reference to the work of Robert Browning in the 
world, and the mission he has for us all, will partially be solved. 
I cannot help thinking that we do not accord to the influences of 
the times of these respective men the weight that should be ac- 
corded to them in the interpretation of their poetry. 

“The material features of the Elizabethan age in their external 
characteristics, so to speak, as influencing William Shakespeare, 
appear largely in his work, and their recognition on a broad scale, 
inasmuch as they are external, and comprise, so to speak, the 
framework of that period of English history, must always make 
him a more intelligible poet than Robert Browning. The age was 
an external age, and differs very largely in this respect from the 
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present period. The facts of the nineteenth century in their bear- 
ing on literature must similarly have exerted an influence on Robert 
Browning. I cannot but regard the great wealth of scientific 
discovery as something altogether different from that which Shake- 
speare was acquainted with, and because of that discovery, because 
of the treasures that have come from discoveries connected with 
other branches of human endeavor, the age is very much richer, 
and consequently the horizon of Robert Browning is immeasurably 
greater, than that of William Shakespeare. 

“T will not submit willingly to any one in my admiration for 
‘King Lear’ or ‘Macbeth’ or any of the great plays of Shake- 
peare ; but I must say that, for myself,‘ The Ring and the Book,’ 
and several other great plays and poems of Robert Browning, con- 
tain higher ethical value than that which is found in any of Shake- 
speare’s writings. I suspect this is heresy to admit, and rank 
treason to acknowledge. 

“The spirit of the age, the influence of scientific discoveries, 
the nature of the problems which the searchers for truth have forced 
upon the human consciousness during these times, have driven 
Robert Browning to an attempt to solve questions that never pre- 
sented themselves to William Shakespeare, inasmuch as they could 
not have presented themselves because they were not present in his 
age. 

“*“The Ring and the Book’ is an attempt to solve the great 
question of the different phases of truth. ... If one sect or de- 
nomination had some one particular phase, that phase, to all intents 
and purposes, for them, contained the whole sum of truth. It deals 
especially with religious truth, and if Browning has taught any- 
thing in our times, it is that no one sect, no one party, no one man 
can see the whole truth. He has given us, therefore, a toleration 
and a humbleness of opinion, and a direction to work, a self- 
determination, an energy, with reference not only to our work, 
but with all who share in our work, that I should search in vain 
for in Shakespeare.” 

Mrs. Mumford, Professor Makuen, and Mr. C. W. McKeehan 
also took part in the discussion. 
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At the meeting of April 4, 1889, Miss Cohen presiding, Miss 
Agnes Repplier read from “ Fifine at the Fair.” Miss Wormley 
then sang two German songs, which were followed by a paper 
announced as the “ Subjective Element in Browning,” by Professor 
Thorpe, in which he said he would “make the humble attempt to 
show the unknown by the known” and try to “eliminate from the 
mass of suggestions in the printed text Browning’s thoughts on 
life, death, and immortality.” The discussion was opened by Mr. 
Williams, who said: “I have listened with a great deal of interest 
to the very suggestive and entertaining paper, and I like the reader’s 
idea of introducing comparison. But I have been struck this even- 
ing by the fact that while we meet here ostensibly to study Brown- 
ing as a poet, we inevitably fall into the examination of Browning 
as a philosopher. This seems to me to indicate that possibly we 
may have found that poetry and philosophy may have very little to 
do with each other. Inasmuch as Mr. Browning has made his 
appeal to posterity as a poet, that would seem to indicate that pos- 
terity would be obliged to judge Mr. Browning by his shorter 
poems, such as the volume of ‘Men and Women,’ one or two plays, 
such as ‘ Pippa Passes,’ while the longer philosophical disquisitions 
will hardly outlast his day and generation.” 

Miss Repplier then said: “I think that one reason why we speak 
of Mr. Browning as we do is because we can hardly help it. Always 
in his poetry you see recurring a thought which I came across some 
time ago in a book which you may have read, and if you have not 
read it you may have heard of it—‘ Robert Elsmere.’ I read a dis- 
mal little senterice there, ‘ That all great events take place in the 
intellect.’ All great events do not take place in the intellect; they 
take place in the flesh. If they did, Coleridge and Hawthorne 
would have overturned the universe. Shakespeare recognized that 
all great events take place in the flesh. I have heard it said that 
‘Hamlet’ was a purely metaphysical play. I think we forget that 
there is a great deal besides Hamlet’s doubt in the play to interest 
us; there is a great deal that hardly concerns itself with Hamlet at 
all. There is the very pleasing and attractive murder of Polonius. 
There is Ophelia going mad to slow music. There is the last stage 
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in which everybody is dead and Shakespeare had to invent some 
new characters to carry off the corpses. There is plenty of action 
all through, even in that most metaphysical of plays. There is no 
action in any of Mr. Browning’s. plays; consequently we are forced 
back upon the philosophy because there is nothing else.” 

Professor Thorpe agreed with Mr. Williams that Browning is a 
philosopher as well as a poet, but to him there was nothing dismal 
in Browning since he believed in God, which is a great deal. The 
discussion was continued by Miss Repplier, Miss Jane Campbell, 
and Dr. S. Solis Cohen, who said: “While I agree with what my 
friend Mr. Williams and Miss Repplier have said, I cannot agree 
with those who find ‘ Fifine’ entirely uninteresting. It is true that 
its merit is not poetic. As philosophy there is much in ‘ Fifine.’ 
There are varied illustrations of the one thread that runs through it, 
namely, that we who choose to strive to rise from the false to the 
true can, if we are earnest and sincere in the endeavor, always find 
the means. The illustration with which it begins, and which goes 
through it every now and then, is of the human being living in an 
element which is not fitted to support his life or to give him easy 
movement, yet in which he must move because he is there placed 
and must harmonize himself with the conditions of his environment. 
If he attempts constantly to rise out of that environment, he will 
lose his balance and go under, but if he goes with it and presses 
upon it judiciously, keeping all his motions rhythmical therein, he 
can succeed in moving in a manner which is exhilarating. He can, 
by certain adjustment of his bodily effort, reach his goal, although 
immersed in this element. All this is a very striking illustration of 
the conditions of human life.” 

Judge Willson closed the discussion. Remarking on the general 
purity of Browning and his desire to elevate human life by the ex- 
pression of noble sentiments, he said: “ Whatever be one’s attitude 
of mind, one cannot read his writings without being elevated by 
whatever he expresses of human life and thought.” 
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THE STUDY. 


QUESTIONS AND NOTES ON “A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM.” 


By W. J. Ro.re. 


@ ANGUAGE (conTINvED).—21. What does mermatd mean 
in ii. 1. 150? [Compare “Venus and Adonis,” 429, 
777; “Lucrece,’ 1411; “Comedy of Errors,” iii. 2. 
45, 169, etc. ] 

22. What allegorical meanings have been found in ii. I. 150 
fol.? Warburton fancied that the sermaid was Mary, Queen of 
Scots, who reigned over “a kingdom situate in the sea,” and was 
withal fair and unchaste. The reference to the dolphin suggests 
her “marriage with the Dauphin of France.” The rude sea is 
“Scotland encircled with the ocean,” rising in arms against the 
regent while she was in France, but becoming quiet on her return. 
The stars, leaving their spheres, are “the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland, who fell in her quarrel,” and the Duke of Nor- 
folk, “‘ whose projected marriage with her was attended with such 
fatal consequences ;” and so on. N. J. Halpin, in his “ Oberon’s 
Vision,” etc. (published by the Shakespeare Society, 1843), sees 
in the passage a veiled allusion to Leicester “wavering in his 
passion between (Cynthia, or) Queen Elizabeth and (Tellus, or) 
the Lady Douglas, Countess of Sheffield;” but finally fixing his 
love on the J/ittle western flower,“ Lettice, at that time the wife of 
Walter, Earl of Essex, . . . who, previous to this unhappy attach- 
ment, was not only pure and innocent in conduct, but unblemished 
also in reputation; after which she became not only deeply in- 
flamed with a criminal passion, and still more deeply (perhaps) 
stained with a husband's blood, but the subject also of shame and 
obloquy.” Gerald Massey also imagines that, while the episode 
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of Helena and Hermia contains a reference to Lady Elizabeth 
Vernon’s jealousy of her cousin, Lady Rich, the “ttle western flower 
is the Countess of Essex, afterwards married to Leicester, the 
mother of Lady Rich and the aunt of Lady Vernon. 

The passage was probably suggested by the celebrated festivi- 
ties at Kenilworth in 1575, in honor of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to 
Leicester; and the boy Shakespeare may have seen something of 
that splendid pageant, as Stratford is only a dozen miles or so 
from Kenilworth. The allegorical interpretations are mere foolery. 

23. What are the spheres in line 153? The crystalline spheres 
of the Ptolemaic astronomy, to which we have so many references 
in Shakespeare and his contemporaries. The sphere is not “the 
orbit in which a star moves” (Schmidt and others), as we should 
understand that expression now, but a solid hollow globe of crystal, 
in which the star or planet was fixed and by the motion of which 
it was carried round. Compare iii. 2.61: “As yonder Venus in 
her glimmering sphere.” In “ Antony and Cleopatra” (iv. 15. 10) 
we have a clearer reference to the sphere as a material body distinct 
from the orb set in it: 


«Osun, 
Burn the great sphere thou mov’st in!” 


The “music of the spheres” (compare “ As You Like It,” ii. 7. 6; 
“Twelfth Night,” iii. 1. 121; “ Antony and Cleopatra,” v. 2. 84; 
“ Pericles,” v. 1. 231; and the beautiful description in the “ Mer- 
chant,” v. 1. 60 fol.) was supposed to be caused by the friction of 
the concentric crystalline spheres upon one another. Compare 
Milton’s “ Hymn on the Nativity,” 125 fol. : 


‘“‘ Ring out, ye crystal spheres! 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony.” 
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The xinefold harmony refers to the nine spheres of the system, or 
those of the seven planets (the moon, Mercury, Venus, the sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn), with that of the stars, and the primum 
mobile, which gave motion to the whole. A tenth sphere, “the 
crystalline heaven,” was added in the later phase of the theory. 

24. What flower is meant by the /ove-zn-idleness (that is, love in 
vain)? [Compare the play upon the name in “Taming of the 
Shrew,” i. 1. 156.] By what other popular names is it (or has it 
been) known ? 

25. What is the musk-rose of ii. 1. 253? [See also ii. 2. 3 and 
iv. 1. 3.] The Rosa moschata, a native of Northern. Africa and of 
Spain. Hakluyt, in his Voyages, speaks of it as “ procured out of 
Italy” in his own day. It is a “long, straggling rose, bearing 
bunches of single flowers” and now seldom seen in England “ ex- 
cept against the walls of some old houses.” Ellacombe (“ Plant- 
Lore of Shakespeare,” p. 197) quotes Mrs. Gaskell’s “My Lady 
Ludlow”: “ You remember the great bush at the corner of the 
south wall just by the drawing-room windows; that is the old 
Musk-rose, Shakespeare’s Musk-rose, which is dying out through 
the kingdom now.” Schmidt defines it as “a very fragrant rose,” 
but its scent, though characteristic, is not particularly strong. 
Bacon refers to it in a fine passage in his Essay on “ Gardens ;” 
and Milton mentions it in “ Lycidas,’ 146: ‘‘The musk-rose and 
the well-attir’d woodbine.” There seems to be another rose, of 
more recent introduction, known in England by the same name. 

26. What are the “cankers in the musk-rose buds” (ii. 2. 3)? 
[Compare “ Venus and Adonis,” 656; Sonnets 35. 4, 70. 7, and 
95. 2; “ Tempest,” i. 2. 415; and “ Hamlet,” i. 3. 39.] What other 
unfamiliar meaning has canker in Shakespeare? [See “ Much 
Ado,” i. 3. 28 and “1 Henry IV.,” i. 3. 176; and compare Sonnet 
54. 5 and iii. 2. 282 of the present play. ] 

27. What dispute concerning the plants mentioned in iv. I. 47: 
“So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle,” etc. ? 

28. What explanation has been given of Dian’s bud (iv. 1. 78)? 

29. Why is the old spelling apricocks (iii. 1. 169) etymologically 
preferable to apricots? [The only other reference to the fruit in 
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Shakespeare (“ Richard II.,” iii. 4. 29) is an anachronism, as it was 
not introduced into England until nearly a century later. Accord- 
ing to Hakluyt, it was brought from Italy by one Wolf, gardener 
to Henry VIII. For the curious history of the name, see Skeat, 
“Etymol. Dict.’’] 

30. Explain the allusion in “ Mistress Squash your mother” 
(iii. 1. 191). [Compare “ Twelfth Night,” i. 5. 166 and “ Winter’s 
Tale,” i. 2. 160. The Yankee Sguash is an entirely different word, 
being of North American Indian origin. ] 

31. What is the point of the reference to £vot-grass in iii. 2. 329 
(“ You minimus, of hindering knot-grass made”)? [See Ellacombe, 
p- 101, or my edition of the play, pp. 168, 191.] 

32. Comment on the birds mentioned in iii. 1. 128-136. [The 
only other reference to the owse/ in Shakespeare is in “2 Henry 
IV.,” iii. 2. 9, and to the ¢hrostle in “ Merchant,” i. 2. 65 (but we find 
the thrush in “ Winter’s Tale,” iv. 3. 10). The wren, finch, sparrow, 
lark, and cuckoo are often mentioned. | 

Explain the allusion in the lines, 


“Whose note full many a man doth mark 
And dares not answer nay.” 


[Compare “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” v. 2. 908 fol. and “ All’s Well,” 
i. 3. 67.] 

33. Explain iii. 2.97: “ With sighs of love that .costs the fresh 
blood dear.” [Compare “2 Henry VI.,” iii. 2. 61, 63; “3 Henry 
VI.,” iv. 4, 22; “Much Ado,” iii. 1. 78; and “ Hamlet,” iv. 7. 123.] 
Justify the retention of costs here. [Compare Aath in ii. 1. QI. 
Note cases in which we cannot suppose a misprint; as “‘ Cymbeline,” 
ii. 3. 24 and “ Richard IL.,” iii. 3. 168.] 

34. Explain the allusion in iii. 2. 393: ‘Turns into yellow gold 
his salt green streams.” [Compare Sonnet 33. 3 and “King John,” 
iii. 1.77. See also Sonnet 114. 4; “Julius Cesar,” i. 3. 159; and 
“Timon of Athens,” v. I. 117.] 


(To be continued.) 
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A REFERENCE INDEX TO “STRAFFORD.” 
(CONTINUED.) 


Music for the boat-song in the last scene was made by Brown- 
ing. While the play was rehearsing for its production at Covent 
Garden Theatre, he gave Macready a “lilt” which he had composed 
for the children’s song in Act V. His object, says Miss Hickey, 
who first printed the music, by permission, “ was just to give the 
children a thing children would croon; but the two professed 
singers, Master and Miss Walker, preferred something that should 
exhibit their powers more effectually, and a regular ‘ song’ was sub- 
stituted.” Here is the original music : 


Andante. 
> bell’ an-da- re, Per bar-ca in ma - re, Ver-so la se-ra, Di pri-ma- 
¢/, 4, A, e ai: 
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ve- ra, O bell’ an-da- re, O bellan-da...eeerees TR 


Historical Allusions in ‘Strafford.”—The historical ground- 
work used by Browning in the drama of “ Strafford” is to be found, 
mainly, as the poet himself tells us, in Forster’s “ Live of British 
Statesmen,” whose account of the period covered he follows closely, 
though not without additions of his own developed from mere hints 
of Forster’s. Gardiner, in his introduction to Miss Hickey’s anno- 
tated edition of “ Strafford,” says that Forster lacked material that 
has since come to light, and that while he showed the zeal and 
energy of Strafford, to exhibit him as “ defending the British Con- 
stitution was beyond his range.” After carefully reading other 
historic accounts and taking note of the party differences of his- 
torians, we may find that the drama is by no means accurate in 
detail, but, as Professor Gardiner remarks, “ The critic may dispense 
with the thankless task of pointing out discrepancies where the 
writer plainly meant that there should be discrepancies. He will be 
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better employed in asking what ends those discrepancies were 
intended to serve.” 


The chief points in the life of Strafford upon which Browning 
seized are found in Forster as follows: 

In regard to his political position, at the beginning of his career, 
he says: “ Strafford, the new member for Yorkshire, took his seat in 
the Parliament of 1614, the condition of affairs being such that not 
to declare in favor of the popular party was to exert an influence 
against them. During the two months of its session, Wentworth 
had continued silent. I find no trace of his advocacy of either side 
in the great struggle.” 

On the accession of Charles, ‘“‘ Buckingham’s influence reigned 
over the royal councils more absolutely than even in the time of 
James. This, it is probable (for he had good reason to suspect a 
personal dislike on the part of Buckingham), induced Wentworth to 
venture more openly among the popular party, and by that means 
convey to the king, inaccessible through his minister, the importance 
of his talents and services. We find him now, accordingly, fre- 
quently in communication with Denzil Hollis and others of the 
popular men. Soon after this (one of the results of his visits to the 
house of Hollis’s father, the Earl of Clare), he married the Lady 
Arabella Hollis. . . . Wentworth now began to be talked of as an 
accession to the liberal party, and the court grew somewhat alarmed.” 


“ Pym. . . . Was used to stroll with him, arm locked in arm, 

Along the streets to see the people pass 

And read in every island countenance 

Fresh argument for God against the King,— 

sat down, say, in the very house 
Where Eliot’s brow grew broad with noble thoughts, 
(You’ve joined us Hampden,—Hollis, you as well).” 
(i. 1. 193.) 
7 
Compare, also, i. 2.65.—“ Wentworth. You may know .. . that 

in my earliest life I was not—much that I am now!”; and i. 2. 
180.—“ Pym. The rough old room will seem itself again! 
You’ve not seen Hampden so long.” 
17 
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“ Rudyard. For you are his brother, Hollis !” 
(i. 1. 12.) 


Compare, also, iv. 2. 28.—‘ His brother, look,” and v. I. 24.— 
“ Who lived with Strafford even from his youth.” 

When the first Parliament under Charles commenced proceedings 
“Wentworth partly showed gratitude to the court, and partly re- 
deemed his new alliance. He spoke with extreme moderation, 
advised a grant of subsidies, and at the same time intimated opposi- 
tion to Buckingham.” 


“ Vane. ... ere Wentworth dropped our cause.” 


(i. I. 105.) 


The crisis was reached in the famous third Parliament. ‘“ His 
energetic support of the Petition of Rights was only the com- 
pletion of a series of hints, all of which had been more or less 
intelligible; and even now this was unwillingly understood by 
Buckingham. . . . The petition of right was directed against those 
grievances which Wentworth thus described in his speech in the 
third Parliament: ‘The raising of money by loans, strengthened 
by commission, with unheard of instructions; the billeting of 
soldiers by the lieutenants. ... Our persons have been injured 
both by imprisonment without law (the king exercised an absolute 
right to imprison any one without legal proceedings) and by being 
designed to some office, charge, and employment, foreign or 
domestic, as a brand of infamy and mark of disgrace.’” 

Afterwards “the court saw more thoroughly the man they had 
discarded, and before the conclusion of the session, a transfer of 
Wentworth’s services to the court was decided upon. On the 14th 
of July he was created Baron Wentworth, and called to the privy 
council.” (Gardiner adds with the prospect of becoming a viscount 
and Lord-President of the North.) 


“Vane, ... The year he left us 
The people in full Parliament could wrest 
The rights we claimed from the reluctant King.” 


(i. I. 54.) 
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‘To frame, we know it well, the choicest clause 
In the Petition of Right: he framed such clause 
One month before he took at the King’s hand 
His Northern Presidency, which that Bill 
Denounced.” 
(i. I. 201.) 


“Pym, who is described to have been the only one of the lead- 
ing popular men besides Hollis, really intimate with Wentworth, 
is said to have felt this desertion with singular acuteness. . . 
Vainly imagining that one cause joined them, it was probably Pym 
who, whenever Eliot impugned the trustworthiness of Wentworth, 
pledged his own faith for him, and so increased for himself the 
bitterness of the present desertion.” [In the play, Eliot’s doubt 
of Wentworth has been handed over to Vane and others, while 
Pym’s faith in him is of longer duration than it was in reality. ] 


“Pym. . . . Never more, never more 
Walked we together! Most alone I went. 
I have had friends—. 
But I shall never quite forget that friend. 
And yet it could not but be real in him! 
You, Vane,—you, Rudyard, have no right to trust 
To Wentworth: but can no one hope with me?” 


(i. I. 205.) 


Compare i. 1. 178.—‘ What if Wentworth’s should be still that 
name?” i. I. 189; i. 2. 71; i. 2. 177; ii. I. 100-109; also i. I. 190. 
—‘“Vane and others. Wentworth? Apostate! Judas! Double-dyed 
a traitor;” ii. 1. 11.—‘ He was not more a dupe,” etc.; ii. 1. 18.— 
“Clear me from having . . . hoped, dreamed better of Strafford!” 

Forster tells the following story on the “cautious authority” of 
Doctor Welwood: 

“There had been a long and intimate friendship between Mr. 
Pym and Sir Thomas Wentworth, and they had gone hand-in-hand 
in the House of Commons. But when Sir Thomas Wentworth 
was upon making his peace with the court, he sent to Pym to meet 
him alone at Greenwich, where he began in a set speech to sound 
Mr. Pym about the dangers they were like to run by the courses 
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they were in, and what advantages they might have if they would 
but listen to some offers which would probably be made them from 
the court. Pym, understanding his drift, stopped him short with 
the expression: ‘ You need not use all this art to tell me that you 
have a mind to leave us; but remember what I tell you: You are 
going to be undone; and remember, also, that though you leave us 
now, I will never leave you while your head is on your shoulders.’ ” 


“Vane. . . . ere Wentworth dropped our cause 
He would see Pym first. 
Pym and he were sworn, ’tis said, 
To live and die together; so they met 
At Greenwich. Wentworth you are sure was long, 
the devil’s argument 
Lost nothing on his lips. . . . Pym heard him out; 
One glance—you know Pym’s eye—one word was all: 
‘You leave us, Wentworth,’ while your head is on, 
‘T’ll not leave you.’” 
P (i. 1. 105.) 
Compare i. 2. 105, 125-138. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LIBRARY. 


mye R. ALEXANDER is certainly a keen critic of Browning, 
| though not always a loving one, and we cannot help 
feeling a sense of regret that the uninitiated student who 
first reads his “Introduction to the Poetry of Robert 
Browning” should have pointed out to him so clearly as faults and 
peculiarities those characteristics of the poet which mark his strong 
originality, and which will cause him by later generations to be 
called an epoch-making poet. In his opening chapter, “ General 
’ the usual objections are made to the form of 





Characteristics,’ 


Browning's versification and to his obscurity. He fails to see that 
Browning is such a consummate artist that he fairly plays with 
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form, bending it at will to suit his own purposes, never allowing 
form to master him, but keeping the reins in his own hands. And 
as for the obscurity caused by the out-of-the-wayness of his illustra- 
tions, this is not rightly obscurity at all, but is a result of the 
ignorance of the reader. The very essence of poetry is comparison 
and symbolism, and, like everything else, it must develop. The 
symbolism of the Vedic poet had advanced little beyond the personi- 
fication of natural phenomena; the Greek goes a step farther, and 
personifies human attributes and qualities; the idyllic poet, instead 
of, like the Hindu, comparing nature to his lady-love, compares his 
lady-love to nature; the poet of the Elizabethan age borrows largely 
from the Greek, but with the increase of knowledge there is a 
gradual enlargement of the means of metaphor, until, in the nine- 
teenth century, science, history, art, music, have opened up vast 
possibilities of symbolism to the poet, and from each and all of 
these realms Browning has brought his metaphors and similes. 
Like all great poets he is in advance of his age, and instead of 
finding fault with him for his obscurity we should set ourselves to 
the task of realizing, as fully as may be, an ideal of culture which 
he has shown to be attainable. Among the opening chapters, that 
on Browning’s theory of art is the most just. This is a subject, it is 
true, upon which one could hardly go wrong, since the poet himself 
has “ halloed it till Europe hears;” still, Mr. Alexander has pointed 
out very clearly in what manner Browning has fulfilled his avowed 
purpose of being both an objective and a subjective poet. Recog- 
nizing the fact of Browning’s dramatic power of objectively pictur- 
ing forth men and women, though it be by the representation. of 
character as exhibited through thought rather than through action, 
he also gives full place to the poet’s power, shown in many of his 
poems, of at once “giving a picturesque representation of the 
world” at the same time that he “expresses and makes vivid the 
abstract ideas by which he considers himself to have risen a stage 
toward absolute truth.” In other words, in so far as the poet’s own 
religion or philosophy of life is evident in his poetry, he is a sub- 
jective poet, and in so far as he enters into the subjective states 
of his fellow-men, he is an objective poet, and, as Mr. Alexander 
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further remarks, “this particular sort of objective fact with which 
Browning deals gives him a special opportunity of embodying, also, 
the subjective side. The poet is thus enabled dramatically to unfold, 
and indirectly to instil, his favorite doctrines.” Though Browning 
possesses the dramatic quality, Mr. Alexander makes the oft-repeated 
assertion that he is no dramatist, the reason for which is, mainly, 
because life in the nineteenth century is not the same as life in 
the sixteenth century, and, as every one knows, life at that time 
is the only life which is really suited to dramatic representation. 
Nevertheless, a few frank people confess that the situations in a 
Shakespeare drama, for instance, often strike them as being anti- 
quated, and they feel themselves equal to being interested in the 
dramatic representation of the less externally picturesque but more 
intense modern life. Since Hamlet is universally acknowledged 
to have laid down once and for all the aim of the drama “ to hold as 
’twere the mirror up to nature,” it is fortunate that the definition is 
an elastic one, which Browning, instead of “ failing to fulfil,” as Mr. 
Alexander declares, has enlarged by holding the mirror up not only 
to the outward shows, but to the inward shows of nature. That 
Browning’s dramas have been successful whenever they have been 
acted, and this in spite of many extraneous difficulties, certainly 
militates against the conclusions of Mr. Alexander and others of 
his school. He is, in fact, as James Russell Lowell pointed out 
years ago in an article in the North American Review, a dramatist of 
the rarest quality. 

In words to the following effect Mr. Lowell bore witness to the 
unusual dramatic faculty of Browning. It does not consist in the 
capacity for inventing and developing a harmonious and intricate 
plot, nor in a familiarity with stage effect, nor in an appreciation of 
passion as it reveals itself in outward word or action. It lies not in 
a knowledge of character so much as in an imaginative conception 
of the springs of it; not in each of these singly, not in all of them 
together, but in that unitary faculty which fuses the whole and sub- 
jects them all to the motion of a single will. So graceful and perfect 
as a whole are Browning’s dramas that a fragment detached from one 
of these mosaics might be, after all, but a shapeless bit of colored 
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pebble; therefore, to fully appreciate their beauty, the interdepend- 
ence of the parts one with another and with the whole must never 
be lost sight of. 

Mr. Alexander sees so clearly the combination in Browning of 
the poetical subjective and the poetical objective that we should have 
expected him to seek for a union of the same sort in his philosophy. 

But though he finely characterizes the subjective side of Brown- 
ing’s philosophy, drawing an interesting comparison between him and 
Plato, he has completely failed to show the objective element of his 
philosophy. Mr. Alexander says: “Like Plato, Browning is an 
idealist and a transcendentalist.” There would be nothing against 
the latter term if it were not used by Mr. Alexander in its narrow 
sense as representing the school which believes that all knowledge 
comes by intuition, as opposed to the empiricist, who believes that 
all knowledge comes by experience. Now, although Browning de- 
clares that “ Truth is within ourselves,” he also asserts over and over 
again that knowledge of this truth comes by experience, as in “ Fifine 
at the Fair”: 


“, . . truth successively takes shape one grade above 
Its last presentment, tempts, as it were, truth indeed 
Revealed this time; so tempts, till we attain to read 
The signs aright, and learn, by failure, truth is forced 
To manifest itself through falsehood.” 


Nor can he be said to be an idealist, merely, for the true idealist 
is so subjective that he allows no place for the existence of anything 
outside of his own mind, while Browning, far from regarding this 
world as a world of shows or “such stuff as dreams are made on,” 
is strongly imbued with the intense reality of life. Though he sees 
that the outside world would have no existence for man were it not 
for man’s conception of it, yet does he not also see that these very 
conceptions are made possible by the existence of the outside world 
whose realities man may take and mould in his mind into what 


ideals he may. 

“, . . the winds 
Are henceforth voices, wailing or a shout, 
A querulous mutter or a quick gay laugh, 
Never a senseless gust now man is born.” 
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Browning is therefore both ideal and real, and to his idealism and 
realism is joined that broader transcendentalism which sees not only 
nature through mind, but the Supreme Mind through nature. To 
him, as to Carlyle, “the universe is one vast symbol of God” rather 
than an “incomplete shadow of the absolute,” as Mr. Alexander 
puts it, “a visible record of invisible things” and “in the transcen- 
dental sense symbolical as well as real.’”” Mr. Alexander has pointed 
out what every thoughtful student of Browning must be aware of, 
that his whole philosophy is permeated by the conception of the 
relative and the absolute, but he draws the curious conclusion that 
Browning has therefore much greater confidence in intuitive truths 
than in those which are based on logical processes. Now, the very 
corner-stone of the modern philosophy of the relative and the abso- 
lute, to which Browning is more akin than to the dreams of Plato, 
is Reason. Besides starting out with an intuition, vague though 
it be, of the absolute and finding in this life never more than a 
relative realization of it, we have found by experience and the study 
of development the real existence of the relative. Being sure of 
this we are also sure of the absolute, for to say that the relative exists 
and the absolute does not would be the height of unreason, since 
one is unthinkable without the other; therefore the most overwhelm- 
ing proof of the absolute is the existence of the relative. Thus, 
reason proves the truth of our intuitions; thus, the sense of failure, 
or of the relativity of goodness, of truth, of knowledge, continually 
dwelt on by Browning, is the reason for the hope that is in him that 
somewhere, some-when there will be no longer failure, but joy “as 
the soul sees joy.” 

Though we cannot always agree with Mr. Alexander’s conclu- 
sions, his book is the most comprehensive introduction to Brown- 
ing’s poetry we have yet seen, and we have thoroughly enjoyed 
reading it. His plan of preparing the student for what he is to 
expect in the poet by a series of introductory chapters on the char- 
acteristics, philosophy, religion, art, of Browning is an excellent one. 
His analyses of those poems which he mentions are, on the whole, 
fine, especially that of “Sordello,” which in his preface he claims, 
with good reason, to be much fuller and more exact than any hitherto 
published. 
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It is an interesting example of the spread of Browning study that 
this, the last contribution to Browning criticism, should be from the 
pen of a Canadian. A native of Toronto, he is now professor of 
English literature at Dalhousie College and University, Halifax. 
(Ginn & Co.: Boston; Williamson & Co.: Toronto, Ont.) 

“CHARACTER STUDIES IN ‘ MACBETH’” is a current example of the 
good old clothes to be found in a publisher’s attic. The cut of 
criticism has a trick of changing, and before the wear is out of a 
coat it is crowded from the scene, boxed, labelled “ Out of print,” 
and shoved under the gables with better and worse garret treasures. 
Forty-two years were long enough, in this case, for the same cut to 
come in vogue again, and “the whirligig of time” that shelved it, 
now, through the timely wisdom of the publishers, brings in its re- 
venges, and again we find the style seasonable, the conceptions fresh 
and fitting. 

The author of “ Character Studies,” Mr. George Fletcher, upholds 
the theory of “ Macbeth” that lets none of Shakespeare’s introduc- 
tory dramatic insinuations fall unheeded into the after-story. At- 
tending from the first word, it takes account of every hint that suf- 
fices to show the wise how the case stood from before the start and 
upon what given basis the construction grew. To follow this method 
of interpretation is, manifestly, to suppose that the master dramatist 
knew what he was about at every stroke. It makes the tragedy 
artistically and dramatically rich, and serves to make Mr. Fletcher’s 
book timely again, for it is this method which has been followed in 
the “ Lyceum” revival of “ Macbeth,” and which has contributed to 
make the salient features of the Irving and Terry representations. 
In a word, Mr. Fletcher points out the indications that Macbeth had 
hankered after the crown before the weird sisters made its glory 
gleam before him, and that Lady Macbeth knew it and did him 
sympathetic service, besetting him, like the ghost in “ Hamlet,” in 
order to whet the almost blunted purpose in which before she had 
found him ready. (Longmans, Green & Co.: London and New York.) 


It is perhaps the perennial dry light of Puxch that in England 
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instigates the production of those elaborate trifles exerted to be funny 
aforethought and familiarly known as “ skits.” “ Shakespeare’s Skull 
and Falstaff’s Nose: A Fancy in Three Acts,” by Belmore Titmarsh, 
is a “skit” of a neatly-printed kind that belabors with a kindred wit 
the heavy sense of the fanatics who set themselves Shakespearian 
small points, not to see, but to blindly build over with theories all 
their own. (Eliot Stock: London.) 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


BOOKISH BITS. 


In A recent Liverpool bookseller’s catalogue I notice an interest- 
ing volume which one does not find very often now. It is a copy 
of the third edition of Gray’s “ Elegy,” published in 1751 (the same 
year as the first edition), but without the author’s name. It was 
Horace Walpole who persuaded Gray to allow him to have it 
printed, and the work contains “The Advertisement,” written by 
Walpole, and stating that the poem had fallen into his hands “by 
accident.” The text of this edition contains several variations from 
the generally accepted one, the principal ones being that the poem, 
instead of being broken up into verses of four lines each, as we 
now have it, is printed continuously as Gray wrote it; and, secondly, 
the preservation of four lines immediately preceding “ The Epitaph” 
which are entirely omitted from modern editions. The lines in 
question run as follows: 


“ There scattered oft, the earliest of the Year, 
By Hands unseen, are showers of Violets found ; 
The Redbreast loves to build and warble there 
And little Footsteps lightly print the Ground.” 


The price of the book is three guineas, which, considering its 
rarity, is reasonable enough. 
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The latest volume in the “ Mermaid Series” is the second portion 
of Massinger, with an introduction and notes by Arthur Symonds. 
Five plays are included, Zke Roman Actor, The Fatal Dowry, The 
Guardian, The Virgin Martyr, and Believe as You List. The latter, 
it will be remembered, was reprinted for the first time by the Percy 
Society in 1849. Portions of it are lost, and it is to be regretted 
that the present editor was unable to obtain the original manuscript 
for the purpose of collation. The notes are excellent. 


At last the long-promised second portion of the Barton catalogue 
has been issued, and, I regret to say, it is a disappointment. From 
the Shakespearian collections made by Mr. Barton I was in hopes 

, that his dramatic miscellaneous library was very complete and rich 
in folio and quarto plays, but no efforts have evidently been made 
to keep this portion of the collection in accord with the first part. 
We are informed in the preface that there are “nearly six hundred 
early quarto editions of single plays, many of which occur only in 
this form.” True, but what plays are they? There are six by Ben 
Jonson, but no 1616 Folio; there is nothing of value by Kyd; 
Peele and Marlowe are each represented by one scarce copy; Ford 
and Webster by a few, and Dekker by a half a dozen. But, on the 
other hand, the lists of Dryden, Otway, Shadwell, and Congreve 
are very complete,—plays that can be bought for ten shillings each, 
and which occur over and over again in the London booksellers’ 
catalogues. Mr. Barton did make a good collection of Shakespear- 
iana, but outside of that—nothing. The question arises whether 
such a miscellaneous collection of American, French, and English 
literature is worth the time spent in cataloguing it and the expen- 
sive manner in which it has been printed. 


At the auction sale in New York City of the library of the late 
Robert Lenox Kennedy, the nephew of the founder of the Lenox 
Library, the 1623 Folio of Shakespeare, formerly the property of 
the Duke of Sussex, was sold to an unknown purchaser for $1400. 

Frank Folio. 


New York. (More anon.) 
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SHAKESPEARE as a Clinician has been the subject of recent 
notes in the Lancet for March. The description of Falstaff’s death- 
bed was first cited, and this called out a second note, from “ A. J. 
G.,” in the issue of March 23, directing attention of readers to 
another example of Shakespeare’s excellent clinical accuracy. It 
occurs in “ Timon of Athens,” iv. 3. Timon is addressing the two 
courtesans, Phrynia and Timandra: 


«*Consumptions sow 
In hollow bones of man: strike their sharp shins, 
And mar men’s spurring. Crack the lawyer’s voice 
That he may never more false title plead, 
Nor sound his quillets shrilly: hoar the flamen 
That scolds against the quality of flesh, 
And not believes himself; down with the nose, 
Down with it flat; take the bridge quite away 
Of him that his particular to foresee, 
Smells from the general weal: make curl’d-pate ruffians bald ; 
And let the unscarr’d braggarts of the war 
Derive some pain from you: plague all: 
That your activity may defeat and quell 
The source of all erection.” 





Tue Stanza before the “Epitaph” in Gray’s famous 
“ Elegy,” which, as Mr. Mason tells us, the poet omitted from later 
editions because he thought that it was too long a parenthesis in 
this place, having been given elsewhere in this magazine (see “ Book- 
ish Bits,’ by our correspondent, “Frank Folio”), it may be of 
interest to add other stanzas which appeared in the first manuscript 
but which Gray afterwards rejected. The first four of these stanzas 
were originally inserted just before “ Far from the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife,’ and with them the poem was at first intended to 
close, before the idea of the “ hoary-headed swain” and the “ Epi- 
taph” occurred to him. 


“The thoughtless world to majesty may bow, 
Exalt the brave, and idolize success; 
But more to innocence their safety owe, 
Than power or genius e’er conspired to bless. 
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And thou who, mindful of th’ unhonored dead, 
Dost in these notes their artless tale relate, 
By night and lonely contemplation led 
To wander in the gloomy walks of fate. 


Hark! how the sacred calm that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 

Its still small accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 


No more, with reason and thyself at strife, 
Give anxious cares and endless wishes room ; 

But through the cool sequester’d vale of life 
Pursue the silent tenour of thy doom.” 


The following lines, which Gray also “ blotted,” followed, in the 
first manuscript, the swain’s description of the poet’s “ Brushing 
with hasty steps the dews away, to meet the sun upon the upland 
lawn.” 

Mr. Mason says that he wonders at the poet’s rejection of this 
last stanza, “as it not only has the same sort of Doric delicacy 
which charms us peculiarly in this part of the poem, but also com- 
pletes the account of his whole day: whereas, this evening scene 
being omitted, we have only his morning walk, and his noon-tide 
repose.” It runs thus: 


«Him have we seen the greenwood side along, 
While o’er the heath we hied, our labor done, 
Oft as the woodlark piped her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun.”’ 





As You Like Ir will be the next volume of the “ Vario- 
rum Shakespeare.” Dr. Furness has completed the collation of 
texts of the play, and has made the closing date, and shut the door 
on additions to the illustrative material that forms the valuable 
second part of the “ Variorum” stores. He now intends to go to 
press in the autumn, and it is, indeed, to be hoped that he will 
not be delayed in carrying out this plan, for Shakespeare students 
may well bear a grudge against those interrupting and time-con- 
suming Shakespeare lectures he has been prevailed upon to give 
during the past winter, in just so far as they have interfered with 
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his vastly more important regular work. Charming as those lectures 
have been,—making Shakespeare’s time or Shakespeare’s art and 
meaning live in many a genial anecdote and enlightening touch of 
comment,—they may have caused the judicious partly to grieve on 
the score of their obstruction to the even flow of his normal library 
work, although it is to be hoped that they may have served to 
stimulate interest in the golden age of English literature and have 
found audiences that will not be barren. 





CHAUCER students will read with interest a letter Mr. 
Walter W. Skeat writes 7he Academy, of a fruitful hunt he made 
along a slight trail for a new source for one of the Tales. He says: 


“Tt is commonly understood that the source of Chaucer’s second 
Nonne’s Tale is the Life of St. Cecilia, as given in the ‘ Legenda 
Aurea ;’ and, of course, this is the principal source of it in any case. 
But I have always felt that I could not rest wholly satisfied with 
this answer, because it fails to account for the curious word cornicu- 
lere in line 369 (‘Cant. Tales,’ 6 text, group G). Chaucer would 
never have put in this strange word unless he had found it in the 
original Latin. My note on the line says: ‘It is remarkable that 
Chaucer should make use of this strange word, because it is found 
neither in the Latin nor French version,’ z¢., of the ‘ Life of St. 
Cecilia.’ 

“In other cases we find that Chaucer was constantly in the habit 
of consulting more sources than one. No doubt he did so here. 
What, then, was the other source? On again consulting Ducange, 
I observed that the word cornicularius occurs in the Acts of the 
Saints, in the Lives of Valerian and Tiburtius. But Chaucer men- 
tions these saints throughout the tale. Valerian was Cecilia’s hus- 
band, and Tiburce was his brother. Here, then, is the clue. The 
day of St Valerian is April 14. On consulting the Acta Sanctorum 
for that date I found the title, ‘De Sanctis Martyribus Romanis, 
Valeriano, sponso Sactae Cecilae, Tiburtio ejus fratre, et Maximo 
Praefecti Corniculario, etc. This was a good beginning. We can 
now find the original passage with ease. Chaucer writes: 


“* Anon thise martirs that I yow devyse, 
Oon Maximus, that was an officere 
Of the Prefectes and his corniculere, 
Him hente; and when he forth the seintes ladde,’ etc. ; 
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and the original Latin (cap. 4, sect. 14) is: ‘Tunc gloriosi martyres, 
excepta sententia, a Maximo Corniculario Praefecti ducebantur ad 
pagum.’ Further collation soon shows that the account of these 
saints agrees very closely with the Life of St. Cecilia, but with 
slight variations, especially in the order of words, etc., through- 
out the narrative. It is, however, shorter than the latter, ending 
at Chaucer’s line 409, at the word ‘stoon.’ In most places where 
these differences occur, Chaucer follows the Life of Cecilia rather 
than the other account. For all that, we must henceforth keep an 
eye on doth accounts, as I have sufficiently shown. Thus one more 
Chaucer puzzle is solved. Observe, too, that Prefectes is singular ; 
of the Prefectes answers to the modern English phrase ‘of the 
prefects.’” 





Amonc the Fragments written by Shelley, there is one, 
dated 1817, which is a delicate comment upon the opening lines of 
“ Twelfth Night,” where the capricious, love-sick mood of the Duke 
craves music to indulge itself upon and cries,— 


“If music be the food of Love, play on. 
Give me excess of it; that surfeiting 
The appetite may sicken and so die.” 


Whereupon Shelley makes comment,— 


“No, music, thou art not the ‘ food of Love’; 
Unless Love feeds upon its own sweet self 
Till it becomes all music murmurs of.” 


It would be an interesting quest to collect all references made 
by the poets to any art and see if there could not be traced through 
them such a tendency among the modern writers as this comparison 
might lead us to suppose there would be,—a tendency to consider 
an art as less and less instrumental and extraneous to the pleasure 
and senses of man and more and more a passion formed within him. 


Bopigs of “ poets dead and gone” rest, many of them, in 
England, in honored sepulture. Spenser lies in the south aisle 
of Westminster Abbey, near Chaucer, whose body was removed, 
from its first resting-place in the Cloisters without the building, in 
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1555; Beaumont, Drayton, Cowley, Denham, Prior, Congreve, Gay, 
Sheridan, Campbell, with Rowe, the first, and Johnson, the most 
famous editor of Shakespeare, all lie in the Abbey; Chapman and 
Shirley are buried in St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields ; Marlowe, in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, Deptford; Fletcher and Massinger, in St. Saviour’s 
Churchyard, Southwark; Dr. Donne, in Old St. Paul’s; Edmund 
Waller, in Beaconsfield Churchyard; Milton, in St. Giles’s, Cripple- 
gate; Coleridge, in Highgate Church; and Pope, at Twickenham. 





SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHDAY anniversary was celebrated in 
Stratford-on-Avon this year, in an unusually interesting way, by the 
performance, at the Memorial Theatre, of the first part of “ Henry 
VI.” When, on the occasion of the Tercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
birth, the Germans offered a most complete representation of the 
whole series of Shakespeare’s historical plays, they still reduced the 
three parts of “ Henry VI.” into two, omitting nearly the whole of 
the first, and in the standard German stage version the three parts 
are compressed into one. The second part was produced by 
Messrs. Shepherd and Anderson at the Surrey Theatre in 1864. 
With this exception, whenever “ Henry VI.” has been produced on 
the modern English stage, the three parts have been condensed into 
one play. The experiment, therefore, of once more performing the 
first part as a complete play is a bold and interesting enterprise, for 
which the public owes thanks to Mr. C. E. Flower and also to Mr. 
Osmond Tearle, who placed the play, assisted by a company made 
up in part of interested amateur actors. The anniversary representa- 
tions opened on Monday evening, the 22d of April, with’ “Julius 
Cesar.” On the Birthday night the first performance of “ Henry 
VI.” was given. Sheridan Knowles’s “ Virginius” held the stage on 
the following evening, and “ Julius Czsar” was repeated on the 25th. 
Friday evening and again on Saturday afternoon the main play, 
“Henry VI.,” was again given place, with marked success. 
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EMERSON’S ‘‘BRAHMA” AND THE 
‘BHAGAVAD GITA.” 


IN the first number of the Adantic Monthly (November, 
1857), appeared a quartette of short poems by R. W. 
Emerson. “The Romany Girl,” “The Chartist’s Com- 
plaint,” “ Days,” and “ Brahma,” the last one attracting 
much attention in the newspapers at the time. No contemporary 
notice of the poem that I saw took the poem seriously and literally. 
Nor did any discover in it a fair statement of the Hindoo doctrine 
of the Supreme Being. It was a literary paradox,—a conundrum to 
the reviewers. It was the occasion of numerous parodies. I, who 
had at that time just begun to read accounts of German philosophy, 
wrote in my copy of the Adantic over the title “ Brahma” the words 
“Pure Being” to intimate my interpretation of its meaning. Being 
is one in all Beings,—they all alike are, and as a predicate “ Being” 
applies alike to the slayer and the slain, to far and near, to shadow 
and sunlight, shame and fame. If one attempted to fly from Being 
his very wings would contain Being, and if he attempted to doubt 
that Being zs, the Being of his doubt would prove that Being zs. 


I had read a few excerpts from Hindoo literature in Zhe Dial, 
18 
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in Zhe Massachusetts Quarterly, and especially in Cousin’s analysis 
of the “ Bhagavad Gita” in his “ History of Modern Philosophy” 
(vol. ii., lecture 5). I had begun to adopt the view that differences be- 
long to phenomena alone, while identity belongs to the noumenon,— 
in other words, differences are superficial, identity is fundamental ,— 
the many seem, the One is. I do not speak of this view as an 
ultimate one, or as the view I hold at present; it was the view that 
had begun to commend itself to me at that time as the principle with 
which to explain the world. I did not at that time know that this 
is the all-pervading doctrine of the Hindoo systems of thought. 
Cousin had led me to suppose that there were at least four different 
philosophic systems in India, namely, (1) the Vedic, (2) the Nyaya, 
(3) the Vaisheshika, (4) the Sankhya. When, fifteen years later, I 
came to study Hindoo philosophy more thoroughly, I discovered 
that the supposed differences in those systems (supposed to exist by 
Colebrooke, Weber, Wilkins, and other early writers, on the authority 
of native Hindoo scholars) are not real differences of theory as one 
was led to expect, but only differences in unessential details of ex- 
position. All these systems agree in holding the supreme principle 
to be pure being. All distinction, all variety, all difference and 
multiplicity are illusions or “ Maya.” This illusion which encom- 
passes us and causes us to believe in an external world and in our 
own separate individuality is the result of consciousness (“ahankara”), 
and the problem of life with the Hindoo is to get rid of it. The 
way to escape from “ Maya” is told in the sacred writings and 
especially in the “ Bhagavad Gita.” Ascetic practices that produce 
paralysis of the body, religious ceremonial, subjugation of the pas- 
sions, abstention from action or the attainment of complete indiffer- 
ence to all things material and spiritual,—these are the modes of 
emancipation from illusion (‘Maya’). Contemplation of Brahma, 
who is all being and devoid of distinctions and difference, is the 
“highest road” to emancipation. 

This contemplation of Brahma through complete abstraction of 
all differences is the mode of emancipation recommended by the 
Sankhya philosophy, of which there are said to be two schools, an 
atheistical and a theistical. But there is no difference between a 
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doctrine that affirms supreme being and denies existence to all dis- 
tinct and separate beings, and a doctrine which denies all, even the 
supreme being. Fora “supreme being” without consciousness or 
activity of any kind, and utterly devoid of all distinction, is the same 
as a supreme nothing. If it differs from nothing it must possess 
distinctions, but this would change it from pure being into existence 
or particular being.* 

“ Through the study of, principles is attained the one sole knowl- 
edge; conclusive and incontrovertible, the knowledge that neither I 
am, nor is aught mine, nor dol exist. This is emancipation through 
spiritual knowledge.” 

Emerson’s “ Brahma” sums up in the concise and clear style of 
Western nations the burden of the thought of the “ Bhagavad Gita.” 
It is a compend of Oriental pantheism. 

“If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 


They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again.” 


In the second chapter of the Hindoo poem we read: 

“ He who believes that this spirit can kill, and he who thinks that 
it can be killed, both of these are wrong in judgment. 

“Tt neither kills nor is killed. It is not born, nor dies at any 
time. It has had no origin, nor will it ever have an origin. 

“Unborn, changeless, eternal both as to the future and past time, 
it is not slain when the body is killed.” 

The expression “ red slayer” describes one of the “ kshatriya” or 
warrior caste whose vocation is war. “For there is nothing better 
for a kshatriya than lawful war” (chap. ii.). , 

“The subtle ways” of pure being, which is one in all beings and 
in all changes from the beginning to the final dissolution of all 
things, are the illusive forms assumed by Brahma. 

“Those men who know the day of Brahma, which ends after a 





*‘‘ Oriental Philosophy and the ‘ Bhagavad Gita.’’’ The Western, October, 1875. In this article I 
have pointed out the agreement of the ‘“‘ Sankhya Karika’’ with the “‘ Bhagavad Gita”’ in this essential 
doctrine. In the same place I have called attention to the passages in the latter work which furnish the 
text of Emerson’s celebrated poem. 
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thousand great ages [maha-yugas|, know day and night. At the 
dawn of that day all things come forth from the undeveloped prin- 
ciple. At the approach of that night they are all absorbed into that 
undeveloped principle. The world exists again and again .. . in 
alternate emanation and dissolution . . . But there is another in- 
visible eternal being, superior to visible existence, which does not 
perish when all things perish . . . this is my supreme abode” (chap. 
viii.). 

A “great age” (szaha-yuga) lasts for four million three hundred 
and twenty thousand of our mortal years. One thousand of these 
making a day of Brahma (called a fa/pa), it therefore lasts for the 
period of four billions three hundred and twenty millions of years! 

Filled with the contemplation of the “invisible eternal being” 
which does not change nor possess any distinctions, “the wise 
grieve not for dead or living. But never at any period did I, or 
thou, or these kings of men not exist, nor shall any of us at any 
time henceforth cease to exist . ... there is no existence for what 
does not exist nor is there non-existence for what exists” (chap ii.). 
I follow the translator (Cockburn Thomson), but the words “ exist,” 
“existence” here mean only “pure being.” 

“ All worlds up to that of Brahma are subject to return” (chap. 
viii.), that is, they will be dissolved or absorbed when the Supreme 
Being “ passes and turns again.” 

_ Brahma is called “ Adhyatma” (Adi = over or superior; atma = 
soul, or rather the essence of the soul,—its being, and not its con- 
sciousness). “ Adhyatma” means “ Over-Soul” or Supreme Spirit. 
The expression (used at the beginning of chapter viii.) doubtless 
suggested the title of Emerson’s most subtle essay in his first volume. 

“He whose disposition is not egotistical [freed from personal in- 
terest] and whose mind is not polluted [by false doctrine which says 
that finite things and distinctions exist] does not kill, even though he 
slay yonder people” (chap. xviii.). 


“ Far or forgot to me is near; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same; 
The vanished gods to me appear ; 
And one to me are shame and fame.” 
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The supreme distinction with Christianity is that between Good 
and Evil. But with the Brahmin this is the prime cause of the 
Maya or illusion that causes the dream of mortal life. For if one 
believes that this thing is good and that thing is evil he will be led 
into action. The twelve “nidanas” of Buddhism arise in the same 
way. For the first “nidana” or ignorance (that good and evil are 
the same) produces action, and from this all other distinctions flow. 

Hence the “ Bhagavad Gita” (chap. ii.) says : 

“That man possesses spiritual knowledge who is free from desire 
towards any object, and neither delights in nor is averse from what- 
ever he meets with, be it good or bad.” 

And again (chap. iv.), “If thou wert even the most sinful of sinners, 
thou wouldst cross over all sin on the back of spiritual knowledge.” 

With our civilization disinterestedness means unselfish devotion 
to the good of others. With the Brahmin it means no interest either 
in self or in others. We renounce selfishness, but the Brahmin re- 
nounces self-hood. 

To pure being, what is far off or what is past and forgotten are 
the same as what is near; for being is their essence. 

“ The supreme being [Adhyatma, or Over-soul] cannot be recog- 
nized on account of its subtility, and it exists both far and near” 
(chap. xiii.). 

‘“‘ They reckon ill who leave me out ; 
When me they fly, I am the wings; , 


I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings.” 


“The devotee perceives the spirit existing in all things and all 
things in the spirit,—regarding everything alike in everything. Ido 
not vanish from him who sees me in everything and everything in 
me, nor does he vanish from me. He worships me as existing in all 
things” (chap. vi.). $ 

“He who discovers inaction in action and action in inaction is 
wise among mortals” (chap. iv.). The wise does not reckon ill. 

“T enter the heart of each one, and from me come memory, 
knowledge, and [doubter and doubt] reason” (chap. xv.). “I am the 
goodness of the good.” “I am death who seizes all” (chap. x.). 
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“T am the soul which exists in the heart of all beings . . . of the 
Vedas, I am the Sama-Veda ... and among the hymns of the 
Sama-Veda [chanted at expiatory ceremonies] I am the Vrihat- 
Saman” (chap. x.). [Thus I am the hymn that the Brahmin sings. ] 
“Surrounded by my magic illusion [Maya] I am not manifest to 
everybody” (chap. vii.). 


‘“‘ The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven ; 
But thou, meek lover of the good! 
Find me, and turn thy back on heaven.” 


The “strong gods” are Indra (god of the sky, wielding the 
thunderbolt), Agni (god of fire), and Yama (god of death and punish- 
ment). These gods have distinction of individuality, and therefore 
will be absorbed at the close of the day of Brahma. The sacred 
syllable Om, or Aum, alludes to another trinity of strong gods; 
namely, A for Agni (fire), U for Varuna (the ocean and the sky), 
and M for Marut (the god of the winds). 

“They who sacrifice to the gods, go to the gods [z¢., to Indra, 
Agni, and Yama]; they who worship me come to me” (chap. vii.). 
“Those who follow the law of the Vedas go to the heaven of holy 
Indra and eat the divine food of the gods; but they re-enter the 
world of mortals. Only my worshippers come to me and do not 
return” (chap. ix.). 

“ By far inferior is the performance of works to mental devotion 
[z.¢., the thought of pure being is better than penances]. . . . When 
thy mind, once liberated from the Vedas, shall remain unwavering 
and constant in contemplation, then shalt thou attain to devotion” 
(chap. ii.). 

“ Abandoning all religious duties, seek me as thy refuge [turn 
thy back on heaven]” (chap. xviii.). 

“Having obtained tranquillity [through casting off all desires 
and renouncing all interest in things] one is not troubled, and 
remaining in it even at the time of death he passes on to extinction 
in the supreme spirit” (chap. ii.). 

The “sacred seven” are the seven Maharshis or great sages 
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(maha = great, and rishi = sage), called also Prajapatis or progenitors 
of mankind. They preside over the “manwantaras” or divisions of 
the Kalpa (or day of Brahma). 

‘/ “Meek lover of the good” cannot refer in Brahminism or 
| Pee to what we conceive as goodness, but only to supreme 


indifference. 





“He who neither rejoices nor hates, nor grieves nor loves, who \ 


has no interest in good or bad and is full of devotion is dear to me” / 


(chap. xii.). 

Emerson has indicated this Oriental stand-point of indifference 
to good and evil in earlier poems,—especially in the “ Uriel” and in 
“Spiritual Laws.” But in these poems it is rather a transcendent 
Good which presides over the universe and brings good out of evil. 
But the genuine Indian thought is the subordination of good as well 
as of evil to a supreme indifference or pure being which is not con- 
scious, nor distinguishable even from pure nothing. 

Although Emerson has in this poem indicated the exact thought 
of the Brahmin, yet it is probable that he interpreted it to mean the 
supremacy of Good over Evil, a doctrine expressed in his poem 
“Spiritual Laws,”—beginning, “The living Heaven thy prayers 
respect.” 

In general, one may say of the stand-point of this poem that it has 
become quite a familiar thought to most people, in these recent years, 
through the writings of the “ Esoteric Buddhists” and the scientists. 

W. T. Harris. 


~~» 
SHAKESPEARE IN DUTCH. 


THERE are four distinct periods in the translation of Shakespeare 
into Dutch. 

The first is from the time when we had an opinion of our own, 
and when European powers used to consider Holland as a state to 
be taken in consideration whenever they had a project to be executed 
or a wish to be accomplished. 

It was as early as 1645 when the first Shakespearian play was 
performed in a Dutch translation, viz., “ Julius Cesar,” and even under 
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a name that was meant to be illustrative of the time,—‘“ De Kaiser- 
moorders” (The Murderers of the Emperor). 

For more than a century no Shakespearian play was heard of till 
in 1775 M. Uylenbroek and M. de Fremery translated Shakespeare 
from the German of Weisse. It was in this second period when 
German philosophy and theology, German Wertherean sentiment- 
alism, together with the spirit of innovation then represented by 
young German poets, was by and by prevailing in Holland. Between 
1775 and 1786 a great number of Shakespeare’s plays were trans- 
lated and partly acted. Rava avis was a translation of “ Othello” 
“from the original” appearing in 1789, done by one Nieuwenhuysen, 
and brought on the stage under the title of “ Desdemona,” standing 
almost alone for half a century, as only two authors ventured to trans- 
late from the original down to 1835. 

Side by side with German philosophy, however, French taste found 
admirers in Holland, where revolutionary ideas from Paris were 
soon to be accepted and admired as the highest wisdom. 

It was in the year 1778 that Mrs. Gambon van de Werken began 
to translate the French Ducis, who, a genius to his countrymen, 
caricatured Shakespeare, mutilating the text and altering the form so 
as to make every play answer the requirements of a five-act rhymed 
regular classical French drama,—Shakespeare dressed in Louis XII. 
style, in curled wig and ruffles. These translations were readily ac- 
cepted, and maintained themselves on the stage as late as 1845; and 
the older actors even to our own day are complaining that finally 
these “ misprints” have been totally given up. 

In 1835 there was the dawn of a new morning to the glorious day 
of Shakespeare’s resurrection on the Dutch stage, with which the 
third period opens. Messrs. Jacob van Lennep, Moulin, and van 
Loon, in different parts of the country, were translating the greater 
part of the plays (historical plays generally excepted) from the 
original (partly under the influence of the German translation of 
Schlegel and Tieck), and trying to be as near to the original form 
as possible. However, the translators could not withdraw them- 
selves from the influence of Calvinism, and, with too scrupulous care, 
many characteristic expressions, plays upon words and symbols were 
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left out, that no would-be innocent ear might be wounded with any 
unholy sound. 

The fourth period opens about 1860, when scientific Shakespeare 
reading and Shakespearian grammar were introduced in the Nether- 
lands, first by M. A. C. Loffelt, soon succeeded by Messrs. C. Stoffel 
and A. S. Kok, all three lecturers on the English language and 
literature who had spent some time in England, had worked in the 
British Museum, and published annotated editions of ‘“ Hamlet,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Richard IIL,” and “Julius Czsar,”* with a 
full view of customs and habits on the Shakespearian stage, together 
with philological, historical, and other explanations. After the ap- 
pearance of Abbott’s “ Shakespearian Grammar” the study of Shake- 
speare became more general in the Netherlands, the more so as in 
1862 the foundation of the High Burghal or Middle Class Schools 
offered an opportunity to well-qualified teachers to bring their Shake- 
spearian studies within the reach of well-educated pupils of between 
seventeen and twenty years. 

M. A. S. Kok, however, did not stop there. He undertook to 
translate the whole of Shakespeare, and in ten years (1870-1880) this 
task he gloriously brought to an end. His prose translation gives 
the exact meaning of every sentence and every line in the whole 
range of plays. Nothing is omitted that should have been trans- 
lated, and nothing is left unreadable even for a reader who does not 
understand one word of English. 

A still greater task, however, was to be accomplished. Kok’s 
translation was intended for careful readers desiring to know what 
Shakespeare had written, but the total neglect of form made it unfit 
for the stage. 

In 1859 a first attempt was made by M. Van der Stok, who trans- 
lated the “ Merchant of Venice” in the original metre. Mark Prager, 
Lindo, Moulin, van der Stok, Pekelharing, and others tried the like, 
but in 1884 L. A. J. Burgersdyk, M.A., formerly professor of natural 
philosophy at the Military Academy at Breda, then lecturer on natu- 
ral philosophy at the Middle Class School at Deventer, undertook 





* This likewise induced myself to publish complete annotations to “‘ Richard II.” 
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the translation of Shakespeare’s complete works in the original 
metre, and accomplished the self-chosen task in the space of four 
years. j 

It would take us too far to point out in particulars in what re- 
spects this unique translation widely surpassed its predecessors, 
especially with a view to the requirements of the stage. Suffice it to 
say that the spirit and whole character of the plays are so nicely 
expressed and so well brought forth that a sympathetic audience 
might imagine they heard anything but a translation. I venture to 
say that if Shakespeare had written in Dutch, this is the way he would 
have given expression to the thoughts and ideas originated in his 
poetic mind. 

There is a special reason why Dr. Burgersdyk, better than any 
other translator, could so perfectly seize the Shakespearian genius ; 
namely, that Dr. Burgersdyk is a perfect classical scholar, and, above 
all things, deep in Greek. In 1880 he published a metrical transla- 
tion of AEschylus’s “ Prometheus” (together with a sketch of the lost 
“Prometheus Unbound”), and in 1887 he published a metrical trans- 
lation of A=schylus’s “ Agamemnon,” both highly recommended by 
all Greek scholars. Now, there is no greater congeniality than 
between Shakespeare and the immortal dramatists of Greece, as we 
had an opportunity of ascertaining when lately “ Antigone” was 
given in Greek at our Municipal Theatre, and Dr. Burgersdyk, prob- 
ably unconsciously, when translating Shakespeare felt the Greek muse 
near, and was likely to write under the immediate influence of the 
inspiring Greek ever present to his mind. 

“Hamlet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “A Winter’s Tale,” 
“Macbeth,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Richard III.,” and “ Othello” 
were given in this translation, and other pieces are to make their 
appearance. 

It is only just to acknowledge that these representations took’ 
place under the happiest circumstances, as in 1880 the Meiningen 
actors were in Amsterdam for a whole month, and operated a com- 
plete revolution in ¢he mounting of dramas, especially in the way of 
managing the crowds on the stage. If we are to give up any hope 
of seeing the representation of Shakespeare’s plays return to their 
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original simplicity, so as to allow the audience to give the whole of 
their attention to the spoken word and the flashing thought, it is 
with the accurate minuteness of the Meiningen actors that we 
would wish to have them acted. 

Taco H. de Beer, in Comedy, March 20. 


AMSTERDAM, March 11, 1889. 
(Burgersdyk’s sixtieth birthday.) 





PAPERS OF THE BROWNING SOCIETY IN 
BOSTON: ‘THE RING AND THE 
BOOK”. SYMPOSIUM.* 


‘* Hippias said: ‘I think, Socrates, that you have given a very good explanation of 
this poem; but I have also an excellent interpretation of my own which I will expound 
to you if you will allow me.’” 

Plato. 


POMPILIA. 


HERE is naught comparable to the sublimity and beauty 
of the human soul. Mountain peaks, glowing sunsets, 
midnight stars, and rolling ocean command our homage ; 
our sense of the Eternal is awakened, hints of an illimit- 
able beyond of experience are aroused within us; we stand in awe 
before these marvels of God’s work; but in the presence of his 
crowning work, the human soul perfected, we bend the knee. I 
come into the presence of Pompilia, the child, wife, mother, martyr, 
as into an holy of holies. 

Where do we find her equal? To what may we liken her, this 
spirit, caught and bound in the mesh of circumstance? Shall we 
compare her to the soft-tinted lily that draws its life from amidst the 
mud and slime of the stagnant water, and reaching up towards the 
light, flowers forth into unobtrusive beauty, by its fragrance 
sweetening and making wholesome all around? She is this, but far 
more, so much more that I despair of doing her justice. I draw 








* Read at the twenty-ninth meeting of the Browning Society, in Boston, April 23, 1889. 
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my estimate of Pompilia’s character from her own simple, straight- 
forward narrative, and from that of Caponsacchi, as, indeed, one is 
constrained to do. It is the clear light of truth that pierces through 
these narratives, throwing into dark relief the censoriousness, the 
pruriency, and formalism of the world of Rome, which stands ready 
to judge these two with the careless indifference of its own debased 
and petty standards. Let me recall the main points of Pompilia’s 
brief but most pathetic and tragical history. A waif of the streets, 
the child of crime and misery, when but a few days old, she is sold 
by her real mother, to Violante, who passes her off as her own child 
to Pietro, Violante’s husband. For thirteen years Pompilia lives 
with her supposed parents, in the unconscious happiness of child- 
hood, each day “ happy as the day was long,” when Violante through 
worldly ambition (unbeknown to Pietro) sells her in marriage to that 
decayed nobleman of satanic lineage, eager to mend his fortune,— 
Count Guido Franceschini, whom we need not hesitate to call the 
Judas of fiction. 

Violante gives Pompilia to understand that this marriage which 
will please her, Violante, will make no difference in their way of 
life, and that all will go on as before. It does, for the space of three 
weeks, at the end of which time Guido appears to claim his wife. 
The truth is then discovered by Pietro; he protests when protesta- 
tions are useless, is finally calmed into acquiescence by the stronger 
will of his wife, and they all set forth for Arezzo, the home of Count 
Guido. Then follow crimination and recrimination, failure on the 
part of the old couple to pay their bond to Guido ; they quit Arezzo, 
leaving Pompilia a prey to the fiendish persecution and cruelty of 
the Count, his brothers, and their debased household. Pompilia 
can neither read nor write; she is thus cut off from any direct appeal 
to her parents, who are now back in Rome. She therefore pleads 
with the Archbishop, the Governor, with one after another, for help 
in her persecution, in vain. Three years pass, when, being at the play 
one evening, a handful of comfits is thrown into her lap; looking up 
to whence they come, she encounters the silent, grave, and solemn 
face of the Priest Caponsacchi, and just behind him she espies “ fat 
waggish Conti, friend of all the world,” her husband’s cousin, and 
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she knows it is his hand that flung the comfits. Guido, ever on the 
watch, catches the look of recognition, for it is such, that passes 
between his wife and Caponsacchi, and from this time forth he 
schemes with the redoubled ardor of hate to catch the two in a 
fault. Then follows the dawn of a new birth for Pompilia; with 
the first intimation of maternity, she throws aside her passivity and 
despair; she will fly to Rome, and the Priest Caponsacchi, the man 
whom she knows to be her friend, shall help her. She summons him; 
he comes; a plan of escape is agreed upon, and they speed towards 
Rome; are overtaken by Guido and his followers when at Castel- 
nuovo. Caponsacchi is arrested and imprisoned at Civita. Pom- 
pilia is taken to be cared for by the nuns; finally going back to her 
parents in Rome, where her child, Gaetano, is born. Two days later 
he is taken from her to be baptized and also to be secreted in a villa, 
lest his foe, his father, find him. The two weeks that follow are 
weeks of peace for the young mother, resting in the thought of her 
child and his security ; and then that “tragical red eve,” the knock 
at the door, bidding open in the name of Caponsacchi, followed by 
the “twenty dagger wounds” and more, dealt by Guido and his 
ruffians. Tell me where, in modern, Elizabethan, or earlier fiction, 
shall be found horror and pathos combined like unto this? It 
makes the nerves quiver and the heart ache, and yet how the horror 
and intensity of the tragedy are relieved by the light of Pompilia’s 
spirit ! 

Whatever strictures critics may lay upon Browning’s methods, 
they can hardly accuse him of duplicating any one of his char- 
acters. We know his themes,—truth, soul, love, intellect versus 
heart,—but he is ever giving us new types in his heroes and heroines 
whereby to convey the same. I look upon Pompilia as his highest 
type of woman. Mildred and Pippa may be classed with her, mak- | 
ing, as it were, a sort of trinity, in that they are all of the same 
womanly fibre. There is, however, a closer resemblance between 
Pippa and Pompilia than between Mildred and these. Pippa may 
be called a Pompilia in the bud: there is the same child-like trust 
and simplicity, the same wazveté and innocence, a total freedom 
from any taint of worldliness, but in Pippa there is somewhat that 
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makes her more akin to animate than to human nature,—an ex- 
quisite child upon whom Puck seems to have laid a finger, who 
finds through her companionship with bird, bee, and flower-a way 
to know God. About Pompilia, at times, there is a certain, quaint 
naiveté, which, manifesting itself as she lies covered with wounds 
and dying, is as a flicker of sunlight in a lonely melancholy spot. 
Pippa unconsciously reaclfes out and touches God by inexperience ; 
Pompilia finds him by experience,—herein is her superiority to 
Pippa, from the ethical-spiritual stand-point. The question may 
arise, given the facts of Pompilia’s birth, her ignorance, her extreme 
youth, is her development into the “ perfect soul”—Caponsacchi’s 
language—consistent ? 

I believe age, as commonly reckoned, to be a very small factor 
in the development of character ; that inheritance and experience are 
all. Though it would seem that Pompilia, by her woful lot, were 
expiating the sins of her parents, from them or from some far-away 
ancestor she must have inherited a somewhat that, from the first, 
marks her the child of purity ; however it may be, the miracle is here. 

Leaving the question of inheritance, we know that the benefit 
acquired from book-knowledge is comparative, that it is by eaperi- 
ence alone we learn. This assertion may sound trite, but the fact 
cannot be too often emphasized, for in its light the discipline of life 
takes on altogether new meaning and becomes replete with hope. 
It is only by descending into the depths of life that we can gain 
glimpses of the heights. So it is with our Pompilia. Does she 
seem to speak with the tongue of angels, by her wisdom far exceed- 
ing the limit of her age and condition, she £xocws because she has 
suffered. Moreover, who shall estimate the extent of the vision 
that comes to dying eyes ? 

She herself says: 


‘«‘ The day that one is dying,—sorrows change 
Into not altogether sorrow-like ; 
I do see strangeness, but scarce misery, 
Now it is over, and no danger more.” 


But suffering is not the sole factor in her development: joy is 
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born with the advent of her child, and through maternity is the 
woman perfected. 

With what exquisite taste and artistic sense does Browning 
portray this awakening of Pompilia from her passive despair? (Let 
me say just here, though I may have hinted it before, and in this 
spot, that what I marvel at most of all in the genius of Robert 
Browning is his capacity to understand the nature of woman,—to 
understand it, I mean, with the sympathetic intuition of a woman.) 
With this new joy is deftly woven another,—the while a voice 
within Pompilia sings “to Rome, to Rome,” her necessity puts 
finger forth and summons Caponsacchi. Let it be noted that it 
is in the exchange of a look, across a theatre’s space, over the 
heads of the indifferent crowd, that Caponsacchi and Pompilia first 
come to a positive knowledge of each other, and this look suffices. 
This is a favorite method of our poet, the soul-to-soul recogni- 
tion; time, age, environment, seemliness of outward form, human 
conditions of any sort have little, if aught, to do with it. 

It would seem that these two souls had been at one in some 
previous state of existence, and that now, under new forms, by 
separate ways, had again encountered. Such a theory does not 
seem to me irrational in view of the appalling mystery of life and 
death. 

I do not mean to say that Mr. Browning advances such a theory, 
merely that the situation suggests such a possibility to my imagina- 
tion. 

From this moment of encounter Pompilia unconsciously becomes 
the prime factor in Caponsacchi’s development: the flame of purity 
in her soul is that from which his own takes spark. He resolves 
to give up the old manner of life, abjure the ways of gallantry, to 
which, despite his priestly office, the customs of the age gave war- 
rant, devote himself conscientiously to mother church, to “turn 
Christian,” as he says. 

What of Pompilia’s feeling for Caponsacchi? I should call it 
the pure flame of incipient passion. Listen to her own words: 

“T have a keeper in the garden here, whose sole employment is 
to keep me low: had there been man like that to lift me with his 
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strength’ out of all strife into the calm, how I could fly and rest.” 
“Suppose that man had been, instead of this.” Once again,— 

“Therefore, because this man restored my ‘soul, all has been 
right.” 

In the Caponsacchi-Pompilia episode is foreshadowed the highest 
love-tale that Mr. Browning has given to the world; foreshadowed, 
for we see therein, not the consummation, but the divine possibilities 
of human love and passion. “So very pitiable, these two, who had 
conceivably been otherwise.” It is this hint of the “might have 
been” that makes the episode so intense and fascinating. Do not 
the very barriers which church and convention erect between wife 
and priest add magic to the interest of the story ? 

Is it not here as in many a love-tale that we have to do with that 
“bliss to die with” which is “ dim descried?” Let us view the situa- 
tion from another point, and, considering the opportunity for good 
or evil afforded in that remarkable flight to Rome, ask what it 
is withholds Caponsacchi from a great temptation, and raises Pom- 
pilia beyond its reach, whilst the powers of darkness and of light 
conspire to lead them thereinto. Again, when we consider in all its 
terrible details the direful conditions of Pompilia’s martyrdom, and 
the fact that priests have hearts and passions like unto other men, 
hearts that yearn over tender suffering womanhood, another ques- 
tion presses for utterance,—it is this: Would Caponsacchi have been 
less true to his own soul had he disregarded the so-called demands 
of his priestly function, and fled with Pompilia to the ends of the 
earth, if need were, in order to give her the enduring shelter of his 
love and care,—less true to his own soul—I repeat—than before- 
times, in dancing attendance on great ladies and in writing mean- 
ingless love sonnets ? 

The censorious world would have wagged ‘its tongue for a 
little space, as it was sure to do in either event, and gone indif- 
ferent upon its way. What is the restraining force with this man 
and woman, who tacitly accept the inevitable conditions of their com- 
mon lot,—what but the voice of God, breathing through Pompilia’s 
soul and leaving its impress upon Caponsacchi, subduing in him the 
weakness of the flesh, the weakness which may become o’ermaster- 
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ing in its strength? So we come to understand that it is self-renun- 
ciation, conscious on Caponsacchi’s part, unconscious on Pompilia’s, 
that advances this episode far beyond any love-story that Mr. Brown- 
ing has originated, nay, far beyond any other I can recall. The 
power of self-renunciation which is the soul of love, making it ideal. 

Romeo and Juliet are held up to the world’s gaze as the perfect 
lovers, and so they are, after their kind, but behold, a higher type 
is given us. In this day of great spiritual awakening, if we would 
study the divine possibilities of human passion, let us turn to the 
“Ring and the Book,” and ¢n the light of the “perfect soul,’ Pom- 
pilia, and the soldier-saint, Giuseppe Maria Caponsacchi, learn of the 


doctrine. 
Alice Kent Robertson. 





CAPONSACCHI. 


OT so very much apart from Pompilia, whom he pro- 
nounces “first of the first, perfect in whiteness,” does 
the good old Pope place “ the warrior priest,” the Canon 
of the Pieve,—Caponsacchi. He, surely, and not the 

murderous Guido, is the hero of Browning’s poem, though the low- 

lived count figures as a kind of hero in the old Italian story on which 
the poem was based. In that far-stretching desert of crime and 
misery our poet finds one flower-sprinkled oasis in the incident of 

Caponsacchi’s rescue of Pompilia. How beautifully he pictures it 

for us here and there in sketches scattered through the poem, but in 

amplest; richest colors, and with a chiaro-oscuro unequalled in any 
other poem of this century in the two monologues of the saintly 
heroine and her soldier-saint! Here is shown us the high achieve- 
ment that so often proves too high for human reach, the’ heroic 
venture that so many find too hard for earth, the chivalric deed that 
rises like “ music sent up to God” when the champion of right and 
virtue springs boldly into the arena, rescues imperilled innocence, and 
glorifies humanity. 

It is worthy of note that Browning loves to paint heroes whom 
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he has discovered where the heedless world would never have looked 
for them. Witness Valence, the obscure advocate of Cleves, dis- 
playing a native nobleness of soul in the presence of which the 
nobility of Prince Berthold is swallowed up “as morning drinks the 
morning-star!”” Witness Colombe, vindicating womanhood and 
humanity “in that place where, of all others, it has been deemed the 
least possible to find them,—a court!” Witness Luria, the Moor, 
the pagan, the untaught child of the East, overtopping in his grand 
unselfishness of thought and act the cultured Christians of fair, proud 
Florence! Witness, too, the lowly Piffpa, whose simple, loving and 
believing heart wrought miracles of goodness that were impossible 
to earthly rank or power. So, in an inglorious age when worldli- 
ness had invaded the Church, and the ermine of the Christ was 
dragged through the mire of sensuality and crime, a hero stands 
forth, not from the ranks of the austere and the ascetic, but from 
among the priestly di/ettantt,—the churchly rhymsters “ diligent at 
the post where beauty and fashion ruled.” True, this canon would 
have died with all his heroism shut up within his soul had not Pom- 
pilia touched him, even as the April sunbeams touching the folded 
buds change them into a leafy tide of greenery or a Milky Way of 
snowy blossoms. But with dead trees even sunbeams can do nothing 
save to dry them the more. There must be a potency of heroism, or 
no Beatrice, no Pompilia, can awaken the new life. 

What Browning has done in “ The Ring and the Book” is to show 
us this heroic potentiality among a class of men who are commonly 
thought not to have in their nature the stuff of which heroes are 
made. Nota few good persons still think that the love of art neces- 
sarily loosens the manly fibre of the soul. The man who by choice 
or by force of circumstance becomes one of the ornaments rather than 
one of the bulwarks of society is regarded as altogether effeminate. 
Such shallow views the history of every age disproves. We know 
their untruth who saw the great uprising of a generation ago, when 
young men cradled in luxury and nursed in the ripest culture sprang 
in an instant at their country’s call and laid down their lives at the 
demand of Duty and Honor and Patriotism. Let but the Providence 
that men call Opportunity open the way, and many a Sir Philip 
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Sydney, leaving books and social pleasures, will save an army or win 
the world’s homage by refusing the cup of water that it may be given 
to another whose need is greater than his own. The revelation of 
these heroic possibilities of human nature that comes to us from 
“ The Ring and the Book” is like that revelation which was given the 
world eighteen centuries ago, when, of the ready response on the part 
of pagans and sinners to religion’s simple and direct appeal, it was 
said, “ Such faith have I not found zz /srael.” 

In clothing the churchly sonneteer of Arezzo with the resplen- 
dent armor of a moral St. Michael, Browning uses all the finest 
treasures of his poetic art. How grandly the narrative in this 
monologue sweeps along through its two thousand lines like an 
impetuous view! Outside of certain passages in Shakespeare, 
blank verse was never made to yield such obedience to a poet’s 
demands as here,—where by frequent changes in the position of the 
line-pause, by employing longer or shorter words, and by the skilful 
use of alliteration, Browning makes the movement of the poem pass 
now from anxdante to allegro, and back again to the /argo’s halting 
measure, in an ever-ready response to the impassioned speaker’s 
changing mood. Through all this varying speech Caponsacchi’s 
transfigured manhood shines in a radiance like that of noonday 
blended with the morning’s softer tints. Still further to heighten 
the picture, our poet makes his hero’s deed stand out in clear relief 
against the false proprieties and conventionalities that would have 
forbidden it. We are told plainly enough in the poem what a 
censorious world thought of Caponsacchi’s action at the time. 
There is the finger of scorn which “ Half-Rome” points at the 
canon, as a priest who wears a cavalier’s attire, and publicly con- 
sorts with vagrant wives,—a strutting Paris leading off his beau- 
teous Helen! And there, too, is the low smile the judges give to 
one another in token that they know better than to believe in a 
priest’s pretended virtue. But what shall we say of the modern 
critic* who thinks “the sense of duty affects Browning with a cer- 
tain impatience,” so great is the poet’s delight in “ exhibitions of 





* Professor Boyesen in an article in the New York /udependent. 
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the blood-red barbaric streaks in the human soul,’ and who 
instances as a striking example of Browning’s unethical treatment 
of strong passion the Pope’s sympathy with Caponsacchi and his 
admiration for the canon’s daringly generous act? Why this priest 
virtually, and by no means virtuously, ran off with another man’s 
wife! He committed a punishable crime! He showed no sort of 
consciousness of his obligations as a member of society! Indeed! 
we answer. Was it then “so mad and sad and bad” as that? Must 
we, in order to pay due respect to the barriers that protect society, 
take sides with the archbishop who told the tortured young wife 
to go back to her prison-house and bear as best she could her 
husband’s cruelty and his priest-brother’s insults? And when we 
see a true priest of God obedient to manhood’s noble instincts and 
duty’s imperious summons springing forth in a glory of armor like 
St. George, and for a splendid minute saving Pompilia, must we call 
his action criminal and withhold the meed of praise the heart so 
promptly urges us to give, because, forsooth, the forfeited rights of 
an inhuman husband were interfered with, and certain social conven- 
tions brushed aside as the divine messenger sped on mercy’s errand ? 
Well! The critics I suppose must have their say, and censorious- 
ness was ever the badge of all their tribe since the days when they 
called the Christ a wine-bibber, a boon companion of sinners; 
critics who are forever straining at a gnat when in righting some 
wrong a conventionality is disregarded, and swallowing a camel 
when weightier matters are allowed to pass unheeded. Grant that 
Caponsacchi did overleap some barriers it were not well to pull 
down rashly, how else could he have saved the lamb from the wolf? 
For one, I thank Robert Browning that he has given us so many 
instances of a self-sacrificing deed, a magnanimous action, an un- 
calculating venture of noble love attempted for another’s sake in 
spite of the prudential reasons which would have turned his heroes 
into cowards. 

Fitly has it been said of Caponsacchi and Pompilia,—“ Their 
relations to each other have all the improbability of reality.” In 
the entire literature that deals with a passionate mutual trust 
between man and woman I doubt if there is anything so trans- 
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cendently beautiful as Browning’s description in the Caponsacchi 
monologue of the priest’s journey towards Rome with Pompilia. 
Had his love for the woman he rescued been one whit less transpar- 
ent, less divinely pure than it was, he would have had the thought 
—and the thought would have found its way into speech—of 
another end to that journey than the uninviting house of Pietro 
and Violante at Rome. “Some isle with the sea’s silence on it,’”— 
some far-off land remote from Italy,—some place where an earthly 
paradise may welcome two loving hearts; why do we not hear 
that some such consummation was devoutly wished? Simply 
because these two souls had learned that the way to win love’s 
highest crown is sometimes the painful way of love’s renunciation. 
And so as we read Caponsacchi’s closing lines and catch his enrapt- 
ured vision of the life that might have been had God but righted 
here the earthly wrongs, and given him Pompilia “to live with to 
see her learn and learn by her,” we say: Heaven must await such 
souls as these to give them the true union, and fulfil at last the 
divinest hope of human hearts,—the hope of being even “as the 
angels are,”—unmarried yet not unmated, by no outward pledges 
wedded, but joined indissolubly in the love with which, as with God 
himself, is “no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 


Henry G. Spaulding. 





SOCIETIES. 


The Baltimore Shakspere Club held eleven meetings during 
the winter of 1888-89. Four plays were read and studied, viz., 
“Winter’s Tale,” “ Othello,” “ Twelfth Night,” “ Macbeth.” At the 
opening meeting an address was delivered by Henry A. Clapp, of 
Boston, on “The Stage in America in the Nineteenth Century.” 
This was the same lecture delivered before the Commonwealth Club 
of Boston. It was of deep interest, and admirably supplemented 
Mr. Clapp’s Shaksperian course at the Peabody Institute. During 
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the winter, papers were read by members as follows: Archibald H. 
Taylor, on “Cassio the Soldier and Gentleman ;” William T. Brantley, 
on “The Wit of Shakspere contrasted with that of Moliére;’ 
Alfred Allen, on “Green-Room Gossip on Shaksperian Concep- 
tions ;’ Dr. Edward Renouf, of the Johns Hopkins University, on 
“The Feminine Ideal in Poetry ;’ Henry P. Goddard, on “ Viola ;” 
Capt. E. L. Huggins, U.S.A., on “Ignatius Donnelly: Man and 
Critic ;’ Victor Smith, on “The Real Othello of History;” Mrs. 
George Whitelock and Miss Sauerwein, on “ The Baconian Theory ;” 
E. Pearce Allen, on “ Shakspere vindicated from Baconianism.” 

On the night of April 23 the poet’s birthday was observed and 
two extremely interesting papers read, one by Rev. W. J. Mcllvaine, 
on “A Visit to Cawdor Castle;” the other on “ The Delicacy of 
Shakspere’s Humor,” by Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston, the 
well-known author of Georgia dialect stories. Colonel Johnston 
urged that Falstaff was pathetically conscious of his ridiculous ap- 
pearance and painfully aware that his wit and humor were the only 
possible cloaks that could shield him. The club numbers thirty-five 
members. 

Henry P. Goddard. 


Shakespeare’s Birthday in Concord, N. H.—For the first time 
in the history of the capital of New Hampshire the 23d of April was 
appropriately observed this year by the six Shakespeare clubs and 
their friends. In the afternoon a reception was given by two ladies 
of the “Shakespeare” and the “ Warwick” Clubs in honor of Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson, of Boston. Mrs. Woolson was for a long 
time a resident of our city, and by her Shakespearian and other lec- 
tures has done much to educate the literary taste of Concord. 

About two hundred and fifty ladies and gentlemen attended the 
reception, which was a very pretty affair. The invitations were un- 
usually artistic and bore Shakespeare’s coat of arms in gold. The 
house was elaborately decorated with flowers and adorned with many 
photographs and engravings of Shakespearian scenes, with portraits 
and a bust of the poet. A little page in Elizabethan costume 
opened the door, and the supper-table was attended by Anne Boleyn 
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and the French princess Katharine, while the refreshments were 
served by Ophelia, Perdita, Portia, and Juliet. 

In the evening Mrs. Woolson gave a lecture on “ The Homes of 
Shakespeare.” The attendance was not quite three hundred people, 
and the entire proceeds are to go for the furnishing of the Shake- 
speare Room in the Fowler Library. This fine building, which was 
given to the city last October through the generosity of Clara M. 
and William P. Fowler, of Boston, former residents of Concord, con- 
tains a beautiful room in the second story especially set apart for 
Shakespearian uses. It was left unfurnished by the givers in order 
that the Shakespeare clubs might have full opportunity to exercise 
their taste and judgment in its arrangement. The proceeds of the 
Woolson lecture are sufficient to provide necessary furniture, so that 
the room can be occupied by the clubs next season. 

The names of the six clubs are the “ Shakespeare,” the “ Strat- 
ford,” the “ Avon,” the “ Warwick,” the “ Juniors,” and the ‘“‘ Monday 
Evening.” They range in age from two to twelve years, the Shake- 
speare Club being the eldest. With the exception of the Warwick, 
all are composed of ladies, the average membership being sixteen. 
The Warwick is about double the size of the others, is composed of 
ladies and gentlemen, and meets fortnightly. The clubs begin read- 
ing about the first of November and continue till April or May. 

The Stratford Club has a field-day each year, which always proves 
a delightful occasion. The trip this summer (the sixth) will be to 
North Woodstock, at the southern end of the Franconia Notch, and 
the date is June 25. 

Speaking in a general way of the societies, I may say that the 
Concord clubs believe in reading Shakespeare rather than in reading 
about him. Very few of the members prepare papers or essays, but 
most of them make an effort to attend good theatrical performances 
of the plays. Next to continual reading of the text we believe this 
is the best way to know the great dramatist. 


Frances M. Abbott. 
(Stratford Club.) 


The Detroit Shakespeare Coterie were fortunate in securing 
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Professor Hennequin, of the Michigan University, to deliver a course 
of lectures during the past six months. The subjects comprised the 
dramas of “ Richard III.,” “Henry VIII.,” “ Othello,” “ Realism,” 
“Dramatic Art,” etc. The lectures were very instructive, and fre- 
quent comparisons between Shakespeare and Moliére added a zest 
to the interest. 

Ruth L. Lindsay. 


The Montreal Shakespeare Club gave its Seventh Annual 
Dinner on Tuesday, April 23. An attractive bill, decoratively 
printed in red and black ink, sets forth “ Our Fare,” “ Our Songs,” 
“Our Company,” and “Our Guests,” with Shakespearian quota- 
tions under each heading that are germane to the matter, from 
the motto for the soup,—“ Ay now begin our sorrows,’—and the 
apology,—‘“ An thou make minstrels of us, look to hear nothing 
but discords,’—that goes with the songs—‘‘ Who is Sylvia?” “O 
Mistress Mine,” “O Happy Fair,” and “Orpheus with his Lute,” 
—to the closing line,—“ The long day’s task is done, and we must 
sleep.” 


The Shakespeare Society of the New Century Guild.—This 
society has been in successful working order in Philadelphia for six 
winters under the teachings of Mrs. Brandon L. Keys, during 
which time four plays have been read and studied. The meetings, 
which are held two evenings in each month from October until May, 
have been always characterized by great interest and enthusiasm, 
arising perhaps from the fact that no “well-beaten way” has been 
followed, but rather a “primrose path” by which each member has 
been able to accomplish satisfactory results with a modicum of 
labor,—a great consideration, as the membership consists largely of 
women to whom time is valuable. The discussions are informal, 
every member feeling at liberty—and making use of it—to take 
part, and this has been a potent factor in the success of the society. 
Since its organization, “Julius Cesar,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Hamlet,” and a portion of “ King Lear” have been considered ; 
the first two plays occupying each one winter, while three seasons, 
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owing to its greater length and absorbing interest, were given to a 
study of “ Hamlet”; two acts of “ Lear” constituted the study for 
the season just ended. At the close of each season written ques- 
tions are given by the leader, to be answered in writing by the 
members ; from forty to sixty of these were given on the first two 
plays, while the examination on “ Hamlet” consisted of one hundred 
and eighty. As before suggested, the society “grows by what it 
feeds on,” and expects to begin work next October with unabated 
vigor and enthusiasm. 
Kate L. Gallagher. 


The Shakespeare Society of Philadelphia celebrated the anni- 
versary of Shakespeare’s birth in giving its Thirty-seventh Annual 
Dinner at the University Club. The bill of the feast is handsomely 
printed according to the wont of this club, and the citations are all 
taken from the subject of its winter study “1 Henry IV.,” and are 
given as in the Quarto of 1598. Concerning the place of meeting, 
Hotspur is made to ask, “What do you call the place?” and 
answer, “ A rendezvous, a home to fly unto.” 

As to the occasion of the dinner, Douglas pays honor to Shake- 
speare, saying: “No man so potent breathes upon the ground.” 
Glendower adds, “I am not in the roll of common men.” The 
king announces, for the society, that “this our purpose now is a 
twelve month old, and bootlesse ’tis to tell you we will go.” “How 


many be there of them?” asks Peto. “A dozen of them... none 
but good householders,” answers Falstaff, “ friends and neighboring 
gentlemen,”—‘“ tush man, mortal men.” Says the Prince, “I know 


you all, and will awhile uphold the unyoked humor of your idle- 
ness.” Then according to a stage direction, we have “ exter a mes- 
senger,” and, “now in mutual well-beseeming ranks, march all one 
way” these worthy members of the oldest existing Shakespeare 
Society, whose anniversary dinner-bills, from “ Benedicite”’ and 
Little Neck clams to cheese and Nesselrode pudding and cigars, are 
masterly compositions of Shakespearian pedantry whose quotations 
are so closely appropriate to the courses and the occasion that they 
stand us in a very pretty piece of new-furbished wit yearly. 
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The Philadelphia Shakespeare Society, a junior organization 
of a goodly number of years, worthily emulates the customs of its 
brother associations. Its secretary, Mr. A. J. Hemphill, sends us its 
programme for its Sixteenth Annual Dinner. Its happy citations are 
also all made from one play, “ Macbeth,” Acts I. and II., the winter’s 
study, and follow the text of the folio of 1623. As evidence of 
their ingenuity, witness these verses accompanying a course of clams. 
“Happy prologues to the swelling act....A naked new-born 
babe. . . . Of the sea. . . . Shut up in measureless content.” Or 
these lines with roast filet and mushrooms. “ Chief nourisher in life’s 
feast. . . . On whom I built an absolute trust. . . . If it were done, 
when 'tis done, then ’twer well.” Or these with the cigarettes: 
“They made themselves air into which they vanished.” 

Some interesting “ Literary Diversions” are included also, with 
the pleasures of the banquet, as follows: ‘‘ Macbeth,” by A. J. 
Hemphill; “ Lady Macbeth,” by Edwin R. Booth; “ Banquo,” by 
H.W. Dunne; Poems, by W. C. Rodman and by J. L. Pennypacker ; 
“The Porter,” by A. B. Weimer; “Castles of the Period of Mac- 
beth,” by E. H. Lum; “Shakespearian Murders,” by S. Heilner ; 
“The Raven as a Bird of Fate,’ by F. M. Leonard; “A Brief His- 
tory of Witchcraft,” by Francis Henderson. 


The Browning Club of Meadville entered upon the third year 
of its existence in December last. During the past season “ Pauline,” 
“ Paracelsus,” and “Strafford” have been re-read, and the club is 
now wrestling with “Sordello.” The membership consists of twelve 
ladies, who hold, weekly, three hour meetings. 

The Poet’s birthday, May 7, was pleasantly observed at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Joshua Douglas, by a literary programme, consist- 
ing of readings from Browning, criticisms, an original paper, and a 
song from “ Pippa Passes,” followed by an elaborate lunch, the dainty 
souvenirs being inscribed with apt quotations from “ Sordello.” 

Mrs. Browning’s anniversary, March 6, was similarly com- 
memorated at the home of Mrs. Samuel P. Bates. 

On the birthday last year “ Pippa Passes” was read, also original 
papers and an autograph letter from Robert Browning. C./ BZ. 
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The Browning Society of the New Century Club of Phila- 
delphia held its regular meeting on the evening of April 18, at the 
club parlors, the president in the chair. 

The paper of the evening was by Miss Alice Groff; its subject, 
“The True Greatness of Browning.” [This paper will appear soon 
in this magazine.] Mrs. Peterson, sister of Gottschalk, the famous 
pianist, added greatly to the pleasure of the evening by playing 
some of her brother’s compositions. 

At the meeting of the evening of May 2, Miss S. M. Peddrick, 
accompanied by Mr. Frederick Peakes, sang Bradsky’s “ Du bist 
meine Alle,” and “ Pepita’s Mouth” from “ Songs of the Pyrenees.” 
Mrs. E. M. Babb read parts from the first three acts of “The Return 
of the Druses.” Miss Anne H. Wharton’s paper—“Some Thoughts 
on Browning’s Heroines”—was read by Miss Helen Bell. 

Dr. Brooks closed the meeting with a few remarks. Referring 
to the subject of Miss Wharton’s paper, he said he did not know 
whether Browning had been as happy as Shakespeare in his delinea- 
tion of female character, but whether this were so or not, “ Fifine,” 
which, in spite of some faults, he regarded as one of Browning’s 
finest productions and worthy of the closest study, seemed to him 
a noble tribute to the virtue of women. 

“The beauty of Fifine—that external beauty—is typical of a 
spiritual beauty within. Browning believed with Mr. Longfellow— 


««¢ That woman in her deepest degradation 
Holds something sacred, something undefiled, 
Some pledge and keepsake of her higher nature. 


97? 





A Correction.—In the review of Alexander’s “Introduction to 
the Poetry of Robert Browning,” in the May PorT-LorE, it was 
stated that Dr. Alexander is now professor at Dalhousie College 
and University, Halifax. We have since learned that he has lately 
been appointed to the newly-founded chair of English at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 
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THE STUDY. 


QUESTIONS AND NOTES ON “A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM.” 


By W. J. Ro.re. 
(Concluded.) 


MCTION, CHARACTERIZATION, ETC.—35. Show that this play 
is “original and peculiar in its whole character, and of. 
a class by itself,’ as Verplanck expresses it. In what 
respects is it like, and in what unlike “ The Tempest” ? 

36. How do the fairies differ from human beings in their mental 
and moral nature? [Compare Gervinus, “Shakespeare Com- 
mentaries,” pp. 196-198 (revised ed. London, 1875), or as quoted 
in my edition, p. 29 fol.] 

37. What is to be said of the human characters in the play? 
They are of little interest, with the single exception of Theseus. As 
Dowden says, “there is no figure in the early drama of Shake- 
speare so magnificent ;’ but even Dowden, it seems to me, fails 
to do full justice to the finer traits of the hero. He calls him 
“gracious to all,” and says that he “will not give unmannerly 
rebuff to the painstaking craftsmen who have so laboriously done 
their best to please him.” The fact that he is a gentleman in the 
truest sense might well have been more emphasized. The negative 
reference to his acceptance of the clowns’ interlude does not give 
due credit to the refined courtesy and consideration with which 
he welcomes their clumsy effort to do him honor. When Philos- 
trate tells him how they have “toiled their unbreathed memories” 
to prepare the play, his prompt reply is “And we will hear it.” 
Philostrate says that really the thing is not worth listening to, 
unless perchance his lord “can find sport in their intents ;” but 
Theseus repeats : 
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“T will hear that play; 
For never any thing can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 


And how admirably is this dwelt upon and impressed in the dia- 
logue that follows! 


Hippolyta. I love not to see wretchedness o’ercharged, 
And duty in his service perishing. 
Theseus. Why, gentle sweet, you shall see no such thing. 
fippolyta. He says they can do nothing in this kind. 
Theseus. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our sport shall be to take what they mistake ; 
And what poor duty cannot do, noble respect 
Takes it in might, not merit. 
* x * * * * s - 


Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity, 
In least speak most, to my capacity. 


When, as the play is going on, Hippolyta pronounces it the 
silliest stuff she ever heard, Theseus says, “ The best in this kind 
are but shadows, and the worst are no worse if imagination amend 
them ;” and later, when she expresses her weariness, he replies, 
“But yet, in courtesy, in all reason, we must stay the time.” He 
makes gentle fun of the poor stuff, but not in a manner that can 
hurt the thick-skinned performers; and at the close he tells them 
that their tragedy has been “very notably discharged.” Dr. Fur- 
ness says that we cannot find the man Shakespeare in his book. 
Here of course it is Theseus that speaks, and not the dramatist in 
his own person; but the Theseus is the dramatist’s Theseus, not 
the hero of the old Greek myth or of any modern reproduction 
thereof. Would Shakespeare have made him a true gentleman 
as well as a hero, if he had not believed the true hero should be 
a gentleman? and would this conception of the heroic character 
have occurred to one who was not himself a gentleman? I trow 
not. Compare this Theseus with him of ‘“ The Two Noble Kins- 
men,” who is at best a heroic brute. He can fight for injured 
queens, and do great deeds for his own glory; but he has nota 
particle of the refined humanity we see in Shakespeare’s Theseus. 
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The difference in the treatment of this one character in the two 
plays is sufficient proof that they are not the work of the same 
author. I do not now believe that Shakespeare wrote a single line 
of “ The Two Noble Kinsmen.” 

The most impersonal of dramatists cannot entirely conceal his 
personality in his plays. The heart no less than the hand of the 
creator is inevitably revealed in some of his creations. From what 
they are we know in a measure what he must have been. The 
“meanest of mankind,” though he had been the “ wisest, brightest” 
withal, could never have produced the Shakespearian Theseus or 
Brutus or Portia or Imogen. Grapes are not to be gathered of 
thorns at St. Albans or anywhere else. They do grow on various 
sorts of vines; but the Stratford grapes have an exquisite delicacy 
of flavor that could come only from a plant of the finest strain. 

DvuRATION OF THE ACTION.—38. Does this cover the four days 
of the first speech in the play? It is evident that only three days 
are included. [See Daniel, p. 149, or my edition, pp. 122, I1gI.] 





Historical Allusions in “ Strafford.”—[ Preceding allusions will 
be found in the Study department of the May number.] “The 
council of York or of the North, whose jurisdiction extended over 
the counties of York and Hull, the bishopric of Durham, and the 
town of New Castle-upon-Tyne, included within itself the powers of 
the courts of common law, of Chancery, and of the Star Chamber. 
. . . One of Wentworth’s first announcements in succeeding to this 
enormous power, the very acceptance of which was a violation 
of the vital principles and enactments of the Petition of Right, 
was to declare that he would lay any man by the heels who ven- 
tured to sue out a prohibition in the courts of Westminster. . . 
He devoted himself night and day to the public business. . 
all possible means were resorted to for an increase of the revenue. 
At the same time, his hand, though heavy, was equal, and the 
reports of his government were in consequence found to be very 


various.” 
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“Vane. And when I think on all that’s past 
Since that man left us; how his single arm 
Rolled the advancing good of England back, 
And set the woeful past up in its place.” 
(i. 1. 30.) 
Compare i. I. 34-40, 203-205. 
“ The extraordinary success of Wentworth’s northern presidency 
had inspired Charles with new hopes; his coffers had been filled 


without the hated help of the House of Commons. . . . He offered 
Lord Wentworth the government of Ireland. . . . Wentworth 
received his commission in the early months of 1632. . . . Lord 


Wentworth arrived in Dublin in July, 1633. His very arrival, it 
is justly said, formed a new era in the government of Ireland. He 
ordered the ceremonial of the British court to be observed within 
the castle, and the proudest of the Irish Lords were at once taught 
to feel the immense distance which separated them from the repre- 
sentative of their sovereign. So effectively did Wentworth carry out 
in Ireland his principle of absolute government, that in a despatch 
to Laud which contains a remarkable account of the many important 
services he had rendered to the crown, he wrote: ‘So now I can 
say that the king is as absolute here as any prince in the whole 
world can be.’” 
“Vane. How he turns Ireland to a private stage 
For training infant villanies, new ways 
Of wringing treasure out of tears and blood, 


Unheard oppressions nourished in the dark 
To try how much man’s nature can endure.” 


(i. 1. 41.) 
Compare i. I. 72-75; i. 1. 213; i. 2. 14-16. 


“In the midst of his labors in Ireland, Wentworth turned aside 
a moment to prefer a personal suit to the King. He wrote to him to 
solicit an Earldom, saying, ‘the ambition which moves me power- 
fully to serve your majesty, as my obligations are above those that 
preceded in this employment, suggests unto me an hope I may be 
more enabled in these restless desires of mine, if I might, before our 
meeting again in Parliament, receive so great a mark of your favor 
as to have this family honored with an Earldom.’ A characteristic 
desire closed the letter, that ‘no other person know hereafter your 
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’ 


majesty found it in your wisdom not fit to be done.’” Charles re- 
fused this request. Later, during his sudden visit to England, made 
with the purpose of confounding his enemies, he again entreated 
from Charles the honor of an Earldom. He “begged it in refutation 
of the malicious insinuations of his enemies, to prove that their 
calumnies were disbelieved and to strengthen him in the eyes of 
Ireland.” Charles again refused. Disappointed in this request, he 
returned to Ireland, but with enlarged powers from the King, and 
continued there his despotic rule, increasing to an enormous extent 
the revenues of the Crown. 


“6 Pym. I care not much 
For titles : 
But you care, since you sold your soul for one. 
I can’t think, therefore, your soul’s purchaser 
Did well to laugh you to such utter scorn, 
When you twice prayed so humbly for its price, 
The thirty silver pieces,—I should say, 
The Earldom you expected, still expect, 
And may. Your letters were the movingest ! 
Wentworth. False, sir! Who showed them you? 
Suppose it so, 
The King did very well,—nay, 
I refused the first!” 
(i. 2. 150.) 


On his way back to Ireland, Wentworth passed through York, 
where he “fell with all his accustomed vigor on the collection of 
ship-money. That famous tax had recently been levied. [Ship- 
money was an arbitrary tax levied on the seaports for the equipment 
of a fleet.] In every other country threats and murmurs accom- 
panied the payment, in Yorkshire, during Wentworth’s presence, 
silence.” 

“« Fiennes. Ship-money is refused or fiercely paid 
In every country, save the northern parts 
Where Wentworth’s influence— 


(i. 1. 254.) 


Compare ii. 1. 33. 
In the danger threatened by the Scots’ Covenant, Wentworth 
was Charles’s only hope, the King sent for him, saying he desired 
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his personal counsel and attendance. He wrote: “ The Scots’ Cov- 
enant begins to spread too far, yet, for all this, I will not have you 
take notice that I have sent for you, but pretend some other occasion 
of business.” 

“ Pym. Ay, the Court gives out 


His own concerns have brought him back: I know 
*Tis the King calls him.” 


: (i. 1. 147.) 
Compare i. 2. 74-83 and 188-192. 


“ The whole Scottish nation rose against Charles, in consequence 
of Laud’s religious innovations. . . . With the dawning of the fierce 
opposition in Scotland, to the frightful tyranny of conscience at- 
tempted by Laud, sprang up the consummation of the hopes 
entertained, during twelve long years of oppression, by Pym and 
Hampden, that a day for the liberties of England would still 
come. ... There is no doubt that a close correspondence with the 
Scotch commissioners, headed by Lords Loudon and Dumferling, 
was entered into under the management of Pym and Hampden. .. . 
Whenever necessity obliged the meetings to be held in London, they 
took place at Pym’s house in Gray’s Inn Lane.” 


“‘Vane. [ToLoudon.] . . . You 
Have still a Parliament, and this your League 
To back it; you are free in Scotland still : 
While we are brothers, hope’s for England yet.’’ 


(i. 1. 96.) 
“Vane. . . . in an obscure small room 
A stealthy gathering of great-hearted men.” 
(i. I. 57.) 
Compare i. I. 155.— ... “ they were long rebellious ;” i. 1, 140. 


—“Your Scots’ Parliament holds firm,” etc.; i. 1. 158.—‘ Laud’s 
laying his religion on the Scots,” etc. 

“ Wentworth had arranged everything for his departure to Eng- 
land, when one of his paroxysms of illness seized him. He wrestled 
with it desperately, and set sail. . . . His infirmities of health have 
frequently been alluded to, but they come now upon the scene more 
fatally. No one that has not examined all his despatches can have 


any notion of their frightful nature and extent.” 
20 
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“Pym. . . . nor sickness, care, 
The ravaged body nor the ruined soul, 
Could keep him from the King.” 


(i. 1. 134.) 
Compare, also, i. 2. 1.—‘‘ Wentworth, lean on me! . . . this hor- 
rible fatigue will kill you ;” i. 2. 27—“ Broken, as _ may see, body 
and mind;” i. 2. 108.—“‘ You look so pale!” ; i. 2. 265.—“ Why he 
looks yellower than ever!” ii, 2. 181; iv. 2. 10 ‘ni 42; Vv. 2. 90. 
(To be continued.) P. A. C. 





THE STAGE. 


THE SHAKESPEARE ANNIVERSARY AT STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON. 


S usual, the anniversary of the birth and death of William 
Shakespeare was duly celebrated at Stratford-on-Avon 
on the 23d of April. The principal feature in connec- 
tion with the celebration was the production at the 
Memorial Theatre of the “ First Part of King Henry VI.” Great 
interest was centred in this play, as it has rarely been produced in the 
original text since the time of the poet ; consequently, Shakespearian 
scholars from all parts of the country were present to witness the 
performance, the pretty little theatre being crowded during the three 
representations. The text adopted was that of the memorial edition, 
edited by Mr. C. E. Flower, to whom the town is indebted for the 
grand Memorial on the banks of the Avon. The play was produced 
under the direction of Mr. Osmond Tearle, and the representation 
was a most successful one. The scenery was supplied from sketches 
by Mr. John O'Connor and was painted by Mr. T. W. Hall. Mr. 
Tearle’s “ John Talbot” realized the old battle hero of both Shake- 
speare and history, and he experienced a very enthusiastic reception. 
The other characters were very well conceived, only one or two 
being a bit over-acted. The performance was one of high merit, 
and amply rewarded the courage of Mr. Charles Flower. 









STRATFORD-ON-AVON, April 24. George Bryden. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


IN regard both to thought and fluency of rhythm, “ Cer- 
vantes” is, perhaps, the choicest bit among the graceful 
verses that make up the slender volume of “The Cup 
of Youth, and Other Poems,” by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
The smooth and sober sustainment of the opening stanzas accords 
itself like a preluding largo to the attentive ear and mind. 








“There are who gather with decisive power 
The mantle of contentment round their souls, 
And face with strange serenity the hour 
1 Of pain, or grief, or any storm that rolls 
Destruction o’er the tender joys of life. 


There are who some great quest of heart or brain 
Keep even-poised, whatever fate the years 
; May fetch to mock with lesser loss or gain, 
. And find brief joy in smiles, small grief in tears, 
And tranquil take the hurts of human strife. 


A few there be who, spendthrift heirs of mirth 

> Immortal, mock the insolence of fate, 

And with a breath of jesting round the earth 
Ripple men’s cheeks with smiles, and gay, elate, 


; Sit ever in the sunshine of their mood.” 
, Some gentle fancies follow these opening chords, dying away ; 
' very lightly and slightly, though graciously. . . . The writer’s gift 
of verse is not within the range of the “high imagination” Keats 
E describes, that can “freely fly,” “paw up against the light, and do 
/ strange deeds upon the clouds.” But his poetic dower, as one may 


know from his earlier collections as well as from this latest book 
2 of verse, is pure, and pleasant, ripe, and touched with various re- 
finements of literary good taste. The most ambitious of these pieces, 
“ The Cup of Youth” is a clever story, in dramatic form, and boasts 
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Galileo as a noble side-figure. The motto for this suggestive story 
might be the following passage in it. We quote it, suspecting the 
epigram was born from the physician-poet’s wise and tender expe- 
rience of more than one household tragedy: “A goodly half of 
this world’s misery is born of woman’s patience.” 

“The Violin” carries similar wise, moral suggestions, but is 
neither so clever a story nor so skilfully set. It reminds one of 
light opera and artifice. 

The shorter poems are descriptive and reflective, and are taste- 
fully moulded: the closing poem, read at the recent University 
celebration in honor of Dr. D. Hayes Agnew, is a happy example 
of banquet versifying. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston and New 
York.) 


AMONG AMERICAN poets who have lately been warbling “their 
native wood notes wild,” Mr. Madison J. Cawein must be assigned 
at least a promising position. We find in his poems a tropical 
luxuriance of language running to rankness, but there are also 
abundant signs of poetic imagination, which, if kept within bounds, 
might result in rare originality and freedom of style. “ Sardonic 
solitudes!” does not seem a happy combination of adjective and 
noun, yet in the same poem in which this exaggerated expression 
occurs, “ Late October,” are the really beautiful lines : 


“ Trunks that are 
Vast organs antheming the wind’s wild woes, 
A faded sun and pale night’s paler star.” 


“ Accolon of Gaul,” which gives its name to the present volume, 
and is the first poem in it, is of quite epic proportions, and, it must 
be confessed, is rather dreary. The story is drawn from the treastire- 
house of Arthurian legend which bids fair to be as much overdone 
by the poets as Greek legend has been. He has not, however, suc- 
ceeded in clothing the story in any vital interest, and we feel much 
as if we were reading a continuation of Tennyson’s Idyls, as ap- 
propriate as Thackeray’s continuation of Ivanhoe. Mr. Cawein 
shows to much better advantage when he is singing about the woods 
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and nature, which he seems to have observed with a true poet’s 
sympathy, and if to this he would add a profounder observation of 
men, we feel sure, that his poetry would not be so conspicuously 
lacking in the essential element of thought as it now seems to us to 
be. He has a suspicious fondness for stars, and love as a mere pas- 
sion, untempered by the intellectual balance which makes it divine, 
that betokens a man, if not young in years, at least young in expe- 
rience. We hope he may be both, and that with their attainment 
he will produce something that we shall be proud to acknowledge. 
(John P. Morton & Co.: Louisville.) 


“Or Water Drinkers there is no need to speak, for such a diet 
may continue life for a certain time, but can never prolong it to any 
great extent. But in other spirituous liquors (as wine, beer, mead, 
and the like), the one thing to be aimed at and observed as the sum 
of all is to make the parts of the liquor as fine and the spirit as 
mild as possible. . . . I do much marvel that no Englishman, or 
Dutchman, or German doth set up brewing in Constantinople, con- 
sidering they have such quantity of barley. But as for the general 
sort of men, frugality may be the cause of drinking water, for that it 
is no small saving to pay nothing for one’s drink, but the better sort 
might well be at the cost... . It is likely it would be matter of 
great gain to any that should begin it in Turkey.” 

Thus writes Bacon in one citation from twenty pages of similar 
extracts, representing how much he has to say on wine, spirits, and 
beer. Through them all may be traced the scientist’s observation, 
experiment, exactitude, dry interest in mere natural processes. 
Never once is there a reference to psychological effects. The con- 
sideration of merely physiological effects is his nearest approach to 
the psychological. 

In contrast, hear Cassio speak, and note how completely to the 
subjective side of his theme. 

“Drunk and speak parrot, and squabble? Swagger? And swear ? 
And discourse fustian with one’s own shadow? . . . O, that men 
should put an enemy into their mouths to steal away their brains!” 

This new point of comparison between the two great Eliza- 
bethans—Shakespeare and Bacon—is brought out by Mrs. Charlotte 
Carmichael Stopes. In this point of science, “that has another aspect 
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in a philosophic and social relation,” we may find a test for the dis- 
tinction of the two writers. One should read her own book to gain 
the weight of her review of pertinent extracts, and fitly make the 
comparison it yields between the man who “ was in several peculiar 
ways connected with the trade,” especially interested and knowing in 
technical processes by clarification, infusion, decoction, percolation, 
maturation, dulcoration, and brewers alone know what else, and the 
man who makes mistakes in citing drinking customs, knows only the 
“finished product,” and treats this in his plays solely in relation to 
character and action. 

If there is a man who yet heeds the din of Baconian special 
pleading or is one whit confused thereby, so that he knows not quite 
what he should in perfect fairness think or what find true in some 
suspicious-looking incident or citation, let him be guided by this 
recent volume of Mrs. Stopes. “The Bacon-Shakespeare Question 
Answered” is a clear and readable distinction between the probabili- 
ties, the internal and external evidences, and the historic literary tes- 
timonies of the Shakespearian and Baconian authorship of the great 
plays. Mrs. Stopes’s exposition is orderly, lucid, and thorough, and 
in its new point ingeniously fresh and sound; but it is especially 
notable and valuable because it is based upon a faithful revision of 
the evidence, by recurrence to original sources. The good of the 
book is, emphatically, that it corrects second-hand traditions and 
handed-down errors of misstatements or misconstruction, or quota- 
tion in violence to the sense of the context, and leads to fresh read- 
ing of the real authors and of their contemporary friends and foes 
as they stand within the actual space of time that begat them. 

It is in the best sense educational, and in this crowning respect 
deserves more praise than attaches to it merely as the most all-around 
summing-up of points brought forward, the most complete poising 
and settling: of a temporary question that has yet been called out. 
Mrs. Stopes has availed herself of her advantage over the great body 
of the public interested in living near the British Museum and within 
reach of Elizabethan and later documents to make her book a digest 
of facts, fitted to aid less favored students. Her book is, therefore, 
a valuable book to own. (Trubner & Co.: London.) 
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Tue Rev. A. Nicuotson, LL.D., who took the trouble to ex- 
amine the “ Cryptogram” on its own terms and defeat it on its own 
ground, in his “ No Cipher in Shakespeare” (T. Fisher Unwin: Lon- 
don), has made a clean sweep of it, and completed his mastery of 
the field in a recent pamphlet in which he answers Mr. Donnelly’s 
reply to him. Mr. Donnelly acknowledged that Dr. Nicholson was 
the first man who had seriously undertaken to refute him, and he 
challenged him to refute the Cryptogram by showing that “ Shak’st 
Spur,” “ More-low,” “the-old-jade,” and other shibboleths of the 
kind, could be brought out by 500 or 450 or any other than 
his cipher numbers. Dr. Nicholson has taken up this old glove, 
also, and seventeen times, instead of the fourteen times required, 
has produced “Shak’st Spurre” by the application, according to 
rule, of these given non-Cryptogram numbers. Through all the 
other similar tasks he also passes, and the conclusion of the whole 
matter seems to be that such results as Mr. Donnelly’s or others op- 
posed to his may be ciphered out of the ill-used precious folio quite 
at will. (Edward Fox: Stratford-on-Avon; Burgis & Colbourne: 
Leamington.) 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


[T the same time that Browning is opening out new vistas 
of thought to the literary and philosophic student, the 
“ Grammarian”’ is finding in his poetry a rich harvest of 
new forms and words, many of which, through their adop- 
tion by the Philological Society’s Dictionary, will become the per- 
manent inheritance of the English language. Among several of 
these new words are abdashless, branchage, aboriginary, and artistry. 
Long may it be before we are forced to attend the funeral of the 
grammarian who acts godfather to the hopeful scions which are 
born into our language. 

Mr. Oliver F. Emerson, in an exhaustive study of grammatical 
forms in “ The Ring and the Book,” in the April Modern Language 
Notes, says: 
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“No poet of the present century presents so many peculiarities 
of diction as does Browning. He shows an intimate acquaintance 
with the forms and vocabulary of former periods. His knowledge 
of the continental tongues, especially Italian and French, has a per- 
ceptible effect on his expression. He uses deliberately and consist- 
ently, so that it cannot be considered mere affectation, a number of 
forms not common in nineteenth-century English. His language is 
a remarkable example of the flexibility of our tongue and of the 
freedom with which it incorporates additions from the most diverse 
sources. All these reasons may make Browning’s poetry more 
difficult to the ordinary reader, but they add materially to the 
interest of the student of English. 

“The grammatical peculiarities of Browning’s verse are, in most 
cases, the result of a desire for greater compactness of expression, 
and include the omission of words usually considered necessary, 
but such as are easily supplied from the context. Some construc- 
tions used with great frequency are those of English in an earlier 
period, and may be attributed to Browning’s exceptional familiarity 
with the Elizabethan writers. Examples of these are the old dative, 
the more frequent use of the subjunctive, and the common employ- 
ment of one part of speech for another.” 

Mr. Emerson’s article deserves the especial attention of the 
Browning student. In the same line of study are some alphabeti- 
cally-arranged lists of rare or new-coined words in special poems of 
Browning which we have in hand and some of which will appear 
during the summer in PoET-LORE. 





It 1s a fact worth noting that some of the best musical 
compositions written by women have been to the words of Shake- 
speare. Like Orpheus, who “with his lute made trees and the 
mountain tops that freeze bow themselves,” he could make even 
women compose. 

One would like to know the cause of, not the lack, but the falling 
off of musical genius in women; we say “ falling off,” because if we 
penetrate the mists of antiquity we find that Saraswati, a woman, 
not only gave music to mankind, but first introduced a regular sys- 
tem of music; and the Hindoo scales which came later into being 
were invented by the Gopis, or shepherdesses, to sing to their love, 
Krishna,—not a miserable pittance of scales such as we have now, 
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but some sixteen thousand or so. Let those who doubt women’s 
genius take this to heart, and picture to themselves these charming 
Indian maidens, in the dawn of time, singing in scales that were 
their very own, love-songs like this: 

“While the soft gale of Malaya wafts perfume from the beautiful 
clove-plant, and the recess of each flow’ry arbour sweetly resounds 
with the strains of the colila mingled with the murmurs of the honey- 
making swarms, Heri dances, O lovely friend, with a company of 
damsels in this vernal season; a season full of delights, but painful 
to separated lovers.” 


China, too, the country which is not to be outdone, possesses 
records which tell of a supernatural female who performed for them 
the same musical office as Saraswati for the Hindoos. If any scep- 
tics are inclined to doubt these statements, there is certainly much 
probability in the suggestion that folk-songs, which have played so 
large a part in the development of music, were in many instances 
the invention of women, who sang them, perhaps, as cradle-songs, 
or in order to amuse the children. 

Whatever the cause, women have certainly not fulfilled the 
promise of their early start in music, but Shakespeare’s “words” 
have fallen on long dormant seeds of genius, and have set them 
“a-growing.” 

“Under the Greenwood Tree” was made into a glee by Maria 
Hester Park, a woman distinguished for her scientific and literary 
attainments, as well as for her musical talent. In 1790 she also 
wrote music to “Come away, come away, death.” Mrs. A. S. 
Mounsey Bartholomew, with a truly venturesome spirit, wrote a 
four-part song to “ Blow, blow, thou winter’s wind,” which the fa- 
mous Dr. Arne might be supposed to have settled forever. She 
even carried her forces into the Africa of the sonnets, a region which 
few musicians have explored. However, she was well equipped, for 
she had been taught by the famous Logier,—a wonderful teacher, 
according to Spohr, who tells us, in his autobiography, of his visit to 
Logier’s Academy, in London, where little girls of seven could 
write music in four parts, and answer the most difficult problems in 
counterpoint. 
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Virginia Gabriel is probably the most widely known of the 
women composers who have been attracted by Shakespeare. Be- 
sides being a celebrated song-writer, she has written many operettas 
and several cantatas, and her music to the song in “ Henry VIII.,”— 
“Orpheus with his lute,’—though not strictly a Shakespeare song, 
since it was written by Fletcher, is a living example of what a 
woman may do in music. Others who have written are Agnes 
Zimmerman and Miss Clara Macirone, from whom: we have so 
many beautiful part-songs, some of which are “ Who is Silvia?” 
“Jog on, jog on the foot-path way,” “When daffodils begin to 
peer.” Miss Macirone is now living in London, and in a recent letter 
to the writer tells how she was a pupil of a pupil of Beethoven, and 
how she had the warm sympathy of Mendelssohn, who urged her to 
go and live in the congenial atmosphere of Leipzig. She did not men- 
tion, however, that a Te Deum of hers was the first composition by 
a woman ever performed in a church service, and was enthusias- 
tically commented on by Mendelssohn. Her songs have been sung 
by great singers—Madame Sainton Dolby, Antoinette Stirling, 
Santley, and others. 

In reply to the question as to what she thought about the gap 
women have so skilfully failed to fill in music, she said it was owing, 
to a great extent, to their lack of training and experience. Espe- 
cially is this true of orchestral writing. Men who compose have 
generally played in an orchestra or have conducted, and so have 
become familiar with all the capabilities of the instruments, while 
women have never had these advantages. This explanation shifts 
the cause of the failure, which is not due to woman’s innate incapa- 
bility, as some would have us believe, but to a lack of materials, 
without which even genius is powerless. We have noticed lately 
that Browning, also, is calling out woman’s talent for composition, 
a large proportion of the comparatively few settings to his words 
being by women. Only the other day we received a good setting 
of “ How they brought the good news from Ghent to Aix,” by Miss 
Helen J. Ormerod, of the London Browning Society. Miss Orme- 
rod has caught the feeling of the words so well that we regret the 
necessity of pointing out one fault in the song. In her clever at- 
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tempt to exactly translate the dactylic rhythm of the poem, sup- 
posing this rhythm to consist of a long and two short syllables,— 
which it does not in English poetry, but of an accented and two 
unaccented syllables,—into musical rhythm, she has fallen into a 
slight error. The time in which the song is written being six- 
eight, there are, of course, two accents in the bar,—viz., on the 
first and fourth beats; but by making in a number of instances the 
first syllable of the foot three beats in duration she has thrown an 
unaccented syllable of the foot on an accented beat of the bar. The 
result is not a happy marriage of “ perfect music unto noble words,” 
but a marriage against which both music and words seem to struggle. 
Were this slight blemish removed the song would gain in spirit, and 
would be inspiring in the picture it calls up of the famous “ ride.” 
Judging from the numbers of women who are now composing in 
England, we may hope that a new era is dawning, and that she will 
regain the ascendancy in musical affairs which she evidently held 
among the ancients. 


—— THERSITES’ COMPARISON in “Troilus and Cressida”’—“I 
think thy Aorse will sooner con an oration,” etc.—has light thrown 
on it by a note in Mrs. Stopes’s recent book. She says she “found 
in reading the old Stationers’ Registers an interesting history of 
the craft that gives some facts that might lend a double meaning 
to this word: ‘Every printing-house is called a chapel... . The 
compositors are called galley-slaves, and the pressmen are jocosely 
called horses, because of the hard labor they go through all day 
long.’” To call a length of proof a “ galley,” as printers do now, 
is, perhaps, another survival of terms of the craft. And the phrase 
“to work like a horse” may well mean such hard labor as only the 
printer-horse suffers. 


Str THEODORE MartTIN was the unanimous choice of the 
Board of Trustees of Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Museum, and New 
Place to fill the vacancy made by the death of Mr. J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps. One of the main points presented in the report of the 
Executive Committee was with reference to the calendaring of the 
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town documents by Mr. Warner, of the British Museum. Nine of the 
largest and most important volumes of these miscellaneous papers 
were delivered to him on the 12th of December, and those remain- 
ing are to follow immediately. In connection with its formal record 
of the loss to the Board of the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, and its 
grateful recognition of his generous and important services, the com- 
mittee announced the receipt of the keys of the case of books pre- 
sented by the late trustee during his lifetime, with the provision that 
they should not be open property till after his death. These books 
consist of notes on the plays and other Shakespearian matters. 
Among these, Mr. Timmins says, one of the volumes has a re- 
markable interest as a copy of Collier's description of the famous 
“ Perkin’s Folio,” with a large number of manuscript notes by Mr. 
Elwin, the editor and biographer of Alexander Pope. 

Curiously enough, it appears from the discussion that was awa- 
kened by the Vicar’s—the Rev. G. Arbuthnot’s—proposition to give 
special facilities to Stratfordians to visit the Birthplace and Museum, 
that the town of Shakespeare is as careless of the honor of its 
supreme prophet as less-favored towns are wont to be. Mr. Bird 
said he knew there were many who could afford to pay the fee who 
made a sort of boast that they had never been in (laughter). Sun- 
day opening was also considered, and finally it was unanimously 
agreed, “ That the Executive Committee be requested to consider 
whether they can make arrangements, once a year or oftener, to 
admit doné-fide inhabitants of Stratford to see the interior of the 
Birthplace free of charge.” 

The number of visitors from the outside world during the past 
year appears as classified from the records as follows: 

Australia, 118; Austria, 11; Bermuda, 5; British Isles, 9611; 
Canada, 75; Ceylon, 3; Demerara, 7; Denmark, 1; France, 48; 
Germany, 46; Holland, 5; Honolulu, 5; India, 27; Italy, 3; Japan, 
4; Mexico, 2; New Zealand, 19; Norway, 3; Prussia, 6; Russia, 
1; Saint Helena, 1; South Africa, 32; South America, 17; Spain, 
8; Sweden, 5; Switzerland, 18; Tasmania, 8; Turkey, 2; United 
States, 3840; Vancouver’s Island, 2; West Indies, 7. Making a 
total of 13,935. From the receipts and other memoranda it is esti- 
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mated that 16,819 visited the house. During the same period 562 
visited New Place. 





AN INTERESTING discussion has been awakened by the per- 
formance of “1 Henry VI.” at the Memorial Theatre on Shake- 
speare’s birthday anniversary. Mr. F. A. Marshall, the editor of the 
“Henry Irving ‘Shakespeare,’” wrote the Standard : 


“With regard to the first production of the ‘ First Part of Henry 
VI.’ at the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, I see that the 
announcement has been persistently made, and has hitherto remained, 
as far as I have seen, uncontradicted, that the ‘ First Part of Henry 
VI.’ has never been played since Shakespeare’s own time. If the 
Shakespearians of Stratford-on-Avon who manage the Memorial 
Theatre had taken the trouble to refer to the first volume of the 
‘Henry Irving “Shakespeare”’ in their library, they would have seen 
in the introduction to that play (p. 260) a record taken from Genest 
of a performance at Covent Garden, March 13, 1738, ‘ By desire of 
several Ladies of Quality, for Delane’s benefit, and not acted for fifty 
years, “ Henry VI., Part First,”’ Delane himself taking the part of 
Talbot, while Suffolk was played by Walker, and La Pucelle, by Mrs. 
Hallam. Who those ‘ Ladies of Quality’ were I have been unable 
to discover, but, as I pointed out in that introduction, it is much to 
their credit that we owe to their initiative the revival at that period 
of several of Shakespeare’s plays ‘which had never been represented 
since the re-establishment of theatres at the Restoration.’ An ac- 
count of ‘ Richard Duke of York, which is chiefly taken from the 
three parts of ‘Henry VI., by Mr. Herman Merivale’s grandfather, 
will be found at pages 9 and 10 of Volume II. of the ‘ Henry 
Irving “ Shakespeare,”’ and, in the same volume, the condensed ver- 
sion of the three plays by Charles Kemble (which was never put on 
the stage) will also be found. In neither of these plays does Talbot 
or Joan of Arc, who may be called respectively the hero and heroine 
of the ‘ First Part of Henry VI.,’ appear ; and it is in the representa- 
tion of these two characters that the chief interest of the revival of 
the ‘ First Part of Henry VI.’ must centre.” 


To this Mr. C. E. Flower replied at once, in a letter dated from 
Stratford-on-Avon, April 27: 


“Referring to Mr. F. A. Marshall’s letter, the managers of the 
Memorial Theatre are quite aware of the passage from Genest quoted 
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in the ‘Henry Irving “ Shakespeare,”’ a copy of which has been 
kindly presented to the Memorial Library by its accomplished editors ; 
but it would require stronger evidence than that extract to make me 
believe that the ‘ First Part of Henry VI.’ performed on one occasion 
for Delane’s benefit was the same play as that which has proved so 
remarkable a success this week at our theatre. The words, ‘ By de- 
sire of several ladies of quality,’ meant no more then than ‘ By par- 
ticular request’ does now; and ‘ Not acted for fifty years’ points rather 
to Crowne’s alteration, which might have been revived, with additions 
from Shakespeare’s text. 

“ According toa play-bill of the Hof-Theater, Dresden, now before 
me, Shakespeare’s ‘ Konig Heinrich VI.’ (1 Theil) was performed on 
March 2, 1883, and yet the cast contained no Talbot or Joan of Arc, 
and did include Jack Cade; while to prove that ‘ 1st Part’ was not a 
mere misprint in a previous bill of the same theatre, ‘Erster Theil’ 
in fll is underlined. Such evidence is even stronger than Genest ; 
but it is incorrect, and I am quite justified in asserting that the play 
produced by Delane for his benefit in 1738 was no more the ‘ First 
Part of Henry VI.’ produced in Stratford this week than was the 
play performed in Dresden in 1883.” 


A second letter from Mr. Marshall in the Standard of May 3 and 
a letter, dated May 13, to the Stratford-on-Avon Herald reassert the 
force of the passage in Genest. 





BOOKISH BITS. 


I notice that the Treasury Department has rejected the appeal 
of Edwin Booth from the decision of the Collector of Customs at this 
city, assessing duty on certain paintings imported in February last, 
which the appellant claimed to be exempt from duty because they 
were specially imported for the Players’ Club. The Collector re- 
ported that the club in question is constituted mainly for social en- 
joyment, and is not in any sense a society established for literary 
purposes and the encouragement of the fine arts. Iam very glad to 
see this, for if any club deserves to be “shown up,” this one does. 


When organized the public were informed of the excellent library 
and collections of plays and dramatic portraits which the association 
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would have, and that it was to be the home of authors, managers, 
and playwrights. Instead of this, lawyers, bankers, brokers, and 
merchants were admitted, and dramatic critics were rigidly excluded. 
There are enough social institutions in New York now, and if the 
Players’ Club will do nothing to encourage the preservation of dra- 
matic literature, and constitute itself a literary body in the proper 
sense of the word, it justly merits the treatment it has received. 


Now that John Bright is dead, anecdotes respecting him will 
naturally be plentiful, so if the following note is of value to his future 
biographer he is welcome to it. The great statesman was a great 
admirer of Shakespeare, and borrowed his motto, “ Be just and fear 
not,” from the poet. A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
states that “last autumn an old friend of Mr. Bright called to see 
him at One Ash. The Right Hon. gentleman was found in his 
study, reclining on the sofa, with a book in his hand. ‘You see 
what I am reading,’ he said to his visitor, ‘it is Shakespeare. He is 
a favorite author of mine, and I could not tell you how many times 
I have read him. Up-stairs I have an old edition of his works.’” 


During his recent stay in Constantinople, the celebrated tragedian 
Ernesto Rossi had the honor of performing “Othello” before the 
Sultan. I do not know whether Shakespeare’s plays are very popular 
in the Ottoman Empire, but it appears that the Sultan was evidently 
well pleased, for at the conclusion of the performance he presented 
Signor Rossi with the Order of the Osmanje, and gave him a 
handsome gratuity besides. 


The Misses Chattaway, the curators of Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
have resigned their position on account of failing health. The sisters 
are nativés of Stratford, and were appointed to the position about 
eighteen years ago, on the recommendation of their friend, the late 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps. In the first year of their reign the number 
of visitors was eight thousand, but since then it has steadily grown 
till last year it amounted to about seventeen thousand, of whom one- 
fourth were Americans. 
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The mention of Halliwell-Phillipps reminds me that his nephew 
and legatee, Mr. Ernest E. Baker, has decided to sell a portion of his 
uncle’s books and manuscripts next month. There will be about a 
thousand lots, among them being a fine copy of F 1.; the Q 1. of 
“ Pericles ;” “ Willobie his Avisa,” containing a contemporary refer- 
ence to Shakespeare; the original of Ireland’s forgery of Shake- 
speare’s Commonplace Book, and a large number of deeds and other 
documents of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries relating to 
Warwickshire. 

Frank Folio. 


& 


New York. (More anon.) 





BROWNING NOTE. 


Ir 1s not often that our poet Browning is in error, but he cer- 
tainly is in his allusion to Hopi, one of the sons of Eli, in “ Ter- 
tium Quid,” p. 124 (of the Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887 edition), 
“So a fool once touched the ark, poor Hophni that I am!” It was 
not Hophni,—for the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were 
slain in battle (see 1 Samuel, chap. 4, v. 11),—but Uzzah who “ put 
forth his hand to the ark of God and took hold of it” when “ the 
oxen shook it. And God smote him there for his error; and there 
he died by the ark of God” (see 2 Samuel, chap. 6, vs. 6, 7). 

Mary M. Barclay. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., May 8, 1889. 


[This error has been noticed, presumably by the author, and cor- 
rected in the English edition of Browning, published 1888-89, by 
Smith, Elder & Co., London, and Macmillan & Co., New York.— 
Tue Epirors. | 





————. 
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“OTHELLO” IN PARIS. 


SHE first attempt at the translation of “Othello” into 
French was made by De la Place, in his “ Théatre 
Anglais,” in 1745; then followed the translation, in the 
complete works of Letourneur, which served as a 
basis for the subsequent translations of Guizot, Francisque Michel, 
Benjamin, Laroche, Montégut, and the rest. I shall only speak 
of the separate translations and editions of the play, and particu- 
larly of those intended for representation on the stage. 

Voltaire’s Zaire is almost the only piece of Voltaire that is still 
read and played. This “piéce enchanteresse,” as Jean Jacques 
Rousseau called it, was the happiest inspiration of a genius not 
made for perfection, but still it can hardly be regarded as a direct 
adaptation of “Othello.” Sedaine, the author of the “ Philosophe 
sans le Scavoir,” himself a great lover of Shakespeare, passed an 
excellent judgment on Voltaire’s piece in a letter dated g Novem- 
ber, 1776, when he said: “ Celui qui n’a pris que Zaire dans Othello 
a laissé le meilleur.” 

As far as concerns the stage, there have been up to the present 
only three adaptations worth mentioning, those of Ducis, of Alfred 
de Vigny, and of M. Jean Aicard. 


2I 
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The “Othello” of Ducis has little in common with Shake- 
speare’s tragedy except the name. First of all the character of 
Iago is suppressed. The excellent Ducis was “persuaded that if 
the English can contemplate tranquilly the manceuvres of such a 
monster on the stage, the French could never for a moment endure 
his presence, much less witness him developing all the extent and 
depth of his villainy.” 

As for the color of Othello, Ducis thought fit “to depart from 
the usage of the London stage” and not to make him a black- 
skinned man. “I thought,” he wrote, “that the yellow, coppery 
complexion would have the advantage of not revolting the eyes of the 
public, and above all the eyes of the women.” On this point Ducis 
was perhaps historically correct. The true Othello, the Othello of 
history, was not a black- or a yellow-skinned African; he was 
simply a member of the Moro family whose vault exists still in one 
of the churches of Venice. Othello the ‘“‘ More” was a blind invented 
by Giraldi Cinthio to thinly disguise the real hero of his novel. 
Ducis, furthermore, changed the dénouement of the piece entirely. 
In order not to depart too widely from the prescriptions of the 
classical tragedy, he first of all substituted a dagger for the Shake- 
spearian pillow. The following is the scene: Othello shows 
Hédelmone—it is thus Ducis translates Desdemona—the letter and 
the dandeau, of which more anon. 


“ Othello. Vois tu ce poignard ? 
Heédelmone. Oui. Mais tout prés de mourir, 
Je défends l’innocence 4 mon dernier soupir. 
Othello. L’innocence! 
Hédelmone. Oui. J’en jure, et par l’étre supréme, 
Par toi, par mon amour, et sous ton poignard méme. 
Othello. La frappant @un coup de poignard, 
Eh bien! meurs. 
Hédelmone. O mon Dieu! 
(Elle fait plusieurs pas en arriére et va tomber morte au pied de son lit.)” 


In a second dénouement, composed for the benefit of the “ames 
sensibles,” which were so numerous at the end of the eighteenth 
century, an opportune explanation is given at the moment when 
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Othello has raised his dagger to kill Desdemona. The traitor 
Pézare is cast into the dungeons of the State, and the tragedy ends, 
without bloodshed, in the following patriotic tirade: 


‘“‘ Othello. Tant de bontés, seigneur, ont de quoi m’étonner, 
Mais je suis trop heureux pour ne point pardonner. 
Allons je crois renaitre, et je reprends la vie 
Pour aimer Hédelmone, et servir la patrie. 

(Zn montrant Hédelmone.) 

O dieux! qui m’accordez le nom de son époux, 
Laissez-moi m’acquitter envers elle, envers vous; 
A mériter vos dons souffrez que je m’applique ; 
Et si des révoltés troublaient la république, 

S’ils déchiraient son sein, sauvez-la par mon bras, 
Ou donnez-moi la mort au milieu des combats !”” 


This “ Othello,” of which Talma, the son of George ITI.’s surgeon- 
dentist, performed .the leading ré/e, was produced in the year 1792. 
The success of the piece was immense, and the Republican pit 
applauded with frantic delight the parvenu soldier who expressed 
his sentiments in verses like these : 


“Un soldat parvenu! Ce mot de l’insolence, 
Ce mot m’oblige au moins a la reconnaissance. 
Oui, grace a leurs dédains, de moi seul soutenu, 
Jai mérité ce nom de soldat parvenu. 
Ils n’ont pas, tous ces grands, manqué d’intelligence, 
En consacrant entre eux les droits de la naissance. 
Comme ils sont tout par elle, elle est tout 4 leurs yeux, 
Que leur resterait-il, s’ils n’avaient pas @’aieux ? 
Mais moi, fils du désert, moi, fils de la nature, 
Qui dois tout 4 moi-méme, et rien a l’imposture, 
Sans crainte, sans remords, avec simplicité, 
Je marche dans ma force et dans ma liberté.” 


A propos of the “ Othello” of Ducis, there is a curious passage 
in the “ Histoire du Théatre Frangais” (vol. iv., Paris, 1802) of MM. 
Etienne and Martainville. It runs as follows: 


“The success of this work, in which horror is carried to the 
highest degree, is a certain sign of the influence that the Revo- 
lution has exercised on our theatres and on the public that fre- 
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quents them. What author before ’89 would have dared to put 
upon the stage the terrible catastrophe of this tragedy? Voltaire, 
who treated Shakespeare as a wretched blackguard [msérable polisson], 
composed “Zaire” upon the idea of “ Othello ;” but that immortal 
writer cleverly turned the plot, and contrived to make out of the 
most revolting work a masterpiece of sensibility. He knew the 
delicacy of his age, and conformed himself to the manners of the 
time. How much were those manners changed at the time when 
Ducis gave his tragedy! France, formerly so distinguished for the 
politeness and urbanity of her inhabitants, was changed into a vast 
field of carnage; our public places were flooded with blood; our 
prisons encumbered with corpses; the sinister pages of our news- 
papers filled with the terrible nomenclature of men who had been 
mown down by the enemy’s sword or fallen under the axe of the 
executioner,—everything, in a word, had thrown over men’s minds 
a sombre and terrible hue; and we need not be astonished that 
people could coldly look upon horrors on the stage when they no 
longer shuddered at the reality.” 


This note of two fanatical royalists nevertheless gives an admi- 
rable idea of the times in which “ Othello” was played. While re- 
cording the great success of the piece, our authors nevertheless think 
it their duty to add: 


“ Although the public was familiarized with the most horrible 
spectacles,—a woman dying of hunger, in ‘Camille ou le Souter- 
rain’ (Théatre Italien); a novice expiring in a dungeon full of 
corpses, in ‘Les Victimes Cloitrées’ (Théatre Frangais); a chief of 
a band of brigands constituting himself the avenger of society, in 
‘Robert Chef des Brigands’ (Théatre du Marais),—still, some spec- 
tators, who were not yet equal to the circumstances, could not repress 
the indignation with which this atrocious dénouement inspired them, 
and one of them cried, with pain: ‘That was done by a Moor, not 
by a Frenchman!’ [C'est wx Maure qui a fait cela; ce n'est pas un 
Frangais /|" 


Frédéric Lemaitre played the “Othello” of Ducis at the Odeon 
in 1830, and the “ Hamlet” of the same author, at the same theatre, 
in 1831, but in neither of these vé/es did he obtain any remarkable 
success. When Frédéric visited London, in 1835, he thought to 
flatter our national amour-propre by making his aédut in “ Othello.” 
In his “ Souvenirs” (Paris, 1880) he says: 


—— 
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“The reception that they gave me personally was of the warmest, 
for, although they have their own tragedians of whom they may well 
be proud,—Garrick, Macready, Charles Kemble, Kean, Miss Smith- 
son, Miss O’Neil,—they adore French artists, and hail them with 
enthusiasm. They love and understand our literature and appreciate 
our great classical masters, as we appreciate Shakespeare and Walter 
Scott. . . . But they showed themselves more reserved as regards 
the translation of Ducis; they could not admit that the exigencies of 
the French stage justified the mutilations that the author had thought 
proper to inflict upon the masterpiece of their great William. And 
so ‘Othello’ was far from producing the effect that I had expected.” 


The story of the dandeau affords one of the most curious in- 
stances of the force of convention in literature. The French tragic 
muse spent no less than ninety-eight years in getting her mouth 
ready to pronounce the simple word “ handkerchief” (souchotr) be- 
fore an assembled audience. And yet the words chien and éponge 
are to be found in the Racinian tragedy. 

In the year 1732 the virtuous Zaire, in Voltaire’s tragedy of 
that name, having need of her handkerchief, and not daring to pull 
it out of the pocket of her voluminous hooped-petticoats, produced 
a letter in its stead. 

In 1792 the French tragic muse once more had need of this 
same handkerchief for the nuptials of a sort of cousin of Desde- 
mona, the citoyenne Hédelmone, as Alfred de Vigny calls her in 
one of his letters. But, probably, because the Directory required 
greater luxury, a fillet, head-band, or dandcau of diamonds was 
substituted for that more useful object, a handkerchief. 

In 1820, in a translation of Schiller’s “Marie Tudor,” the 
French tragic muse, which had by this time abandoned the sodriguet 
of Melpomene, bravely produced the handkerchief before the 
whole theatre, calling it, not a handkerchief, but a #ssu and a don. 

Finally, in Alfred de Vigny’s “Othello,” played at the Théatre 
Frangais in 1829, the famous handkerchief was restored, and called 
by its name, “un mouchoir,” to the horror of the weak and to the 
delight of the romanticists. ‘One cannot imagine,” says Théo- 
phile Gautier, “the storm that burst out in the pit of the Théatre 
Frangais when the Moor of Venice, grinding his teeth, demanded 
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again and again that handkerchief, prudently called a dandeau in the 
Shakespearian imitation of the ‘bon Ducis.’” The production of 
Alfred de Vigny’s “Othello” was the occasion of an uproarious 
literary battle. The scandal created by the piece could not have 
been greater, says De Vigny, “si le More eut profané une église.” 
This excellent translation was only performed once. The next day 
it was proscribed and the restoration of Ducis proclaimed. 

A propos of Alfred de Vigny’s “ Othello” I may quote by way 
of curiosity what that malevolent and bony critic, Gustave Planche, 
said in the Revue des Deux Mondes. Gustave Planche, /’homme- 
Eléphant, clumsy, ugly, dirty, resembled Samuel Johnson in his old 
age. Negative and ignorant, Planche had the same gift as Johnson, 
the instinct of a certain cast-iron, weighty, and dogmatical phrase. 
He was full of envy, pedantry, and bitterness, a master scolder and 
polemic, and one of the barrenest minds that France has produced. 
Nevertheless, between 1830 and 1840, Gustave Planche was a great 
authority in French literature. His power is to be attributed to two 
causes, the need that the French feel of being tyrannized and bul- 
lied,—are they not the most bureaucrat-ridden nation in the world? 
—and their need of fighting or seeing fighting. In France a po- 
lemic is always sure to find admiration and applause: in the French 
press the sombdcur and the éreinteur are favorite types. 

Says Planche: 

“ Although ‘ Othello’ is a fine piece of versification, still, I con- 
fess, I should have preferred by all means Alfred de Vigny to have 
attempted dramatic writing in his own name, without wasting his 
vigor and poetry on works that are beyond doubt admirable, but 
written, some two centuries ago, for an erudite and formal court, for 
Elizabeth who read Hebrew and talked Latin. Now, certainly, 
although laughter grows old and tears are eternal, although Aristoph- 
anes and Plautus are’ very obscure at the present day, whereas 
Euripides and Sophocles are still as clear as if they had written last 
week, yet, there are in ‘ Othello’ several portions bristling with con- 
ceits that figured very well at the Globe Theatre or in the tales of 
Giraldi, but which are very much out of place to-day. Shakespeare 
ought to be studied as we study Paul Veronese, and ‘ Othello’ trans- 
lated as we copy fragments of ‘The Marriage in Cana,’ but we 
must content ourselves with the study, and not attempt to resusci- 
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tate, in the nineteenth century, the Venetian School of painting or 
English poetry of the age of Elizabeth.” 

Gustave Planche, writing as he did at the time of the romantic 
movement, had frequent occasion to speak of Shakespeare and of 
the English stage. In his examination of Victor Hugo’s plays in 
particular, he shows the narrowness and pedantry of his critical 
powers. Those who wish to push his acquaintance further may be 
referred to his “ Portraits Littéraires” (2 vols., Werdet, Paris, 1836). 

In the chapters on “The English Actors in Paris” and on “ Alfred 
de Vigny” more details will be found as to “Othello.” By way of 
summary, let it be said here that even in the most enthusiastic period 
of romanticism “ Othello” was, of all Shakespeare’s plays, the least 
favorably received. The company of English actors who appeared 
at the Porte Saint-Martin Theatre in 1822 were hissed from political 
motives. The memory of Waterloo was still fresh. Othello, in spite 
of his swarthy hue, was doubtless looked upon as an Englishman of 
the nineteenth century, and Shakespeare was regarded by the igno- 
rant bourgeois as Wellington’s first aide-de-camp. But when an 
English company, headed by Charles Kemble and Miss Smithson, 
went over to Paris in 1827 to 1828, Waterloo was forgotten and France 
was suffering from a severe attack of Anglomania. The success of 
the Shakespearian performances was immense. Nevertheless, 
“Othello” found none but the most extreme romanticists to defend 
it, and controversy raged furiously around the piece. The French 
seem hardly to have known what to think about it. Some critics 
complained of its intense savagery and grossness, while others ven- 
tured to express an opinion that it was not one of Shakespeare’s 
masterpieces. In short, the dénoucment shocked the French sense of 
tragic decency and delicacy, and neither Kemble nor Kean nor 
Macready ever thoroughly reconciled their audiences to Shake- 
speare’s violent picture of love and jealousy. 

In 1844, when Macready and Miss Helen Faucit visited Paris 
with an English company, the enthusiasm for Shakespeare had cooled 
down considerably. The romanticists had won their literary victory, 
and the bourgeois of Louis Philippe’s reign were too busy reading 
the moving feuilletons of Alexandre Dumas and Eugéne Sue, and in 
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weeping over the melodramas of the Boulevard du Crime, to take 
much interest in actors who played in a tongue that they did not 
understand. The success of the enterprise was not brilliant. As for 
“ Othello,” it appears to have been received coldly except by a faith- 
ful few. In the smothering scene Miss Helen Faucit’s nightcap 
raised a slight titter; and it was only a respect for Shakespeare, im- 
posed by the fashion of the day, that prevented the pit from hissing 
the realism of Macready’s acting. ‘“ Othello” in English was again 
played in Paris by an Anglo-American company in 1855, but, after a 
few performances that passed almost unnoticed, the company came 
to grief. That year the Parisians would hear of nothing and of 
nobody but Ristori. Rossini’s opera “ Otello,” produced at the Paris 
Opera in 1844, was unsuccessful, in spite of the talent of Mme. 
Stoltz and of Desprez. The opera, first produced in Naples in 1816, 
dates from a time when Shakespeare was, in the opinion of most 
foreigners, the drunken savage (the sauvage ivre) that Voltaire de- 
scribed him to be after he had pilfered from him as much as he 
needed. The libretto, too, was in all probability inspired by the 
tragedy of Ducis. Following the Italian manner, Rossini conceived 
his score with little regard to the situations or the sense of his 
libretto,—a fact which accounts for the gay color that prevails in 
many passages of the work. The formidable good-humor of Rossini 
was proof even against the sombre tragedy of Shakespeare, with 
which, by the way, he was doubtless entirely unacquainted. 
Théodore Child. 


(To be continued.) 








THE ESTIMATE of Leigh Hunt's poetry in a recent review in 
PoET-LORE having been objected to as not doing full justice to his 
poetic genius, we cite the opinion of one of Leigh Hunt’s warmest 
admirers, Shelley, who, in a fragment which was originally intended 
for his poem “ Adonais,” referring to Leigh Hunt, gives to his poetry 
no higher praise than was accorded to it by the reviewer,— 


“ His song, though very sweet, was low and faint: 
A simple strain.” 
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PAPERS OF THE BROWNING SOCIETY IN 
BOSTON: “THE RING AND THE 
BOOK” SYMPOSIUM. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


THE POPE. 


HE old Pope, trembling on the verge of the grave, has 
Mm waded through all the dreary documents on that dreary 
winter’s day. Some of them dreary enough, even after 
they have been shaped into what the poet fancies is a 
ring ; but what must they have been in the rough? Innocent XII. 
has read them all through; and what next? He will look to the 
history of his predecessors, so that he can take instruction from them, 
get some precedent in the case. 

The Persian king Artaxerxes, or Ahasuerus, made search in the 
book of records of his fathers, and, finding evidence enough of the 
rebellious spirit of Jerusalem, decreed that a stop should be put to 
the rebuilding of its walls. The Pope would find in the history of 
his predecessors some light to guide him in the decision he was to 
make, as the last court of appeal, whether Guido Franceschini and 
his accomplices should be snatched from death. In searching thus 
to see what God had gained or lost by having a vicar or representa- 
tive in the world, the good Pope comes across a curious precedent, 
not very well adapted to make him confident in his own judgment, 
or secure in his own infallibility as Pope and voice of the unchange- 
able One. He finds a ghastly decree against Pope Formosus after 
he was dead and buried, then dug up and seated on St. Peter’s chair ; 
then condemned and the corpse cast into the Tiber; then next year 
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the sentence reversed, and the Pope re-poped and his condemner pro- 
nounced accursed; then this judgment condemned, and Formosus 
again cast out; then, lastly, the final sentence given,—Formosus de- 
creed a holy man, and all his dignities restored. Which of all these 
was the infallible decree? In which did God speak? Truly a 
puzzling conundrum to the anxious seeker after historical precedent. 

But the Pope gets what is better than any literal example or 
direct precept: he gets inspiration, courage, light. He sees that the 
old Formosus condemned, absolved, condemned and absolved again, 
was in nowise affected in reality by all the varied processes of embalm- 
ing, dislocation, devouring by fishes, miraculous restorations, and 
final re-instatement as a corpse in good standing, as a Pope of im- 
maculate fame. Not all these condemnations could touch the soul 
of the man. Courage, then, and stand by thy soul, now when thine 
own turn has come to give judgment. Now he, Pope Innocent, is to 
speak in God’s name,—to speak the word which is to push “a poor, 
weak, trembling human wretch” over the edge into “the awful dark” 
or to hold out the hand and draw him back. It is winter outside: 
it is yet more sombre winter in the Pope’s soul as the darkness of 
evening shuts from sight the dismal documents. But his course is 
clear, his mind is made up, he has no irresolution ; and yet he pauses, 
before he rings the hand-bell and makes known his irrevocable sen- 
tence. Why? Because he may be fallible in his judgment? Does 
he fall back upon his infallibility as God’s vicegerent, as sitting in 
Christ’s seat? Never this plea from first to last. He is a man, and, 
as a man, may possibly err. But if he err, it is in ignorance; and 
that is “his sorrow, not his sin.” No morbidness of conscience in 
the sound-hearted old man, though he is an ecclesiastic. He makes 
strenuous use of all the faculty God had given him, and not God 
himself can ask for more; for God judges by the intent and not by 
the outward act; God knows the integrity of his heart, and there- 
fore he has no fear at all. It may be the last act of his trembling 
eighty-six years, but in that last act will be tasted the true product 
of his heart and soul. The method of judgment taken, the tribunal 
appealed to by this soul laden with “the cark and care” of the whole 
world, is the pivotal thing as far as the Pope is concerned. It is, in 
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fact, a practical commentary on those words of Emerson, where he 
says: r 


“Whoever looks with heed into his thoughts will find there is 
somebody within him that knows more than he does, a simple wis- 
dom behind all acquired wisdom ; something not educated or edu- 
cable, not altered or alterable ; a mother-wit which does not learn by 
experience or by books, but knew it all already ; makes no progress, 
but was wise in youth as inage. More or less clouded, it yet resides 
the same in all, saying ‘ Ay, ay,’ or ‘No, no,’ to every proposition. 
Its justice is perfect; its look is catholic and universal; its light 
ubiquitous, like the sun.” 


Now, who is this somebody within him that knows more than the 
aged Pope with all his apostolic functions, more than the vicar of 
Christ with all his outpoured spiritual illumination? It is to his 
“ancient self,” plain Antonio Pignatelli, as was his name before he 
was Pope, that he will state the reasons why he finds Guido repro- 
bate, and not to be saved from the clutches of the law: 


*‘ Wherefore, Antonio Pignatelli, thou, 
My ancient self, who wast no Pope so long 
But studied God and man, the many years 
I’ the school, i’ the cloister, in the diocese 
Domestic, legate-rule in foreign lands ; 
Thou other force in those old busy days 
Than this gray ultimate decrepitude ; 
Thou, not Pope, but the mere old man o’ the world, 
Supposed inquisitive and dispassionate,— 
Wilt thou, the one whose speech I somewhat trust, 
Question the after-me, this self now Pope, 
Hear his procedure, criticise his work ?” 


(“ The Pope,” 383.) 


Here, verily, is the appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober; from 
representative Pope to the manly self before Pope was thought of. 
And with this electric light steadily burning, far-flashing its beams 
into every dark corner, every foggy nook, every cobwebbed hole, he 
brings clearly out trickster, vermin, wolf, fox, forger, coward, fool, 
and murderer—all in one. So also is revealed that choice flower of 
earth, that blossom “ gathered for the breast of God :” 
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«, . . See how this mere chance-sown, cleft-nursed seed, 
That sprang up by the wayside ’neath the foot 
Of the enemy,—this breaks all into blaze, 
Spreads itself, one wide glory of desire 
To incorporate the whole great sun it loves 
From the inch-height whence it looks and longs!” 


(1041.) 


Then what a humanly smile sweeps across the rigid papal mask 
as the good soul calls up the vision of the masquerading Capon- 
sacchi, stripped of all his conventional priestly clothing and leaping 
at the first call into the arena to fight for God! What clear insight, 
on this basis of a purely human touch, in separating the apparent 
from the real, the surface from the substance! And yet at last comes 
the doubt whether this light may not be from a coal blown bright by 
his own breath and not be at all the light of the upper sky. Instead 
of a celestial star there may be only a burning coal ! 

A quick, cold thrill creeps over him, and his tense nerve slackens 
at the doubt. Why not face it, and look for that higher light from 
which his own little spark of intelligence is drawn? However little, 
this mind of man is in its degree the representative, “though but an 
atom-width,” of the measureless Intelligence. However small this 
earth, it became among all the peopled stars the stage for that tran- 
scendent act of self-sacrificing love which makes the seeming defi- 
ciency of goodness in the work of God equal to the manifest intelli- 
gence and strength. He believes in this divine story of unlimited 
self-sacrifice, and finds nothing lacking of “ perfection fit for God.” 
All the pain of life is meant to bring out the moral qualities of man, 
to make him loving and pure, and to form the moral sense, which 
grows by exercise. Man is to make a fairer world than he finds 
here; and so, Pompilia is not lost and Guido may be saved in that 
large life which awaits those who pass out of this small world. This 
earth is but the starting-point, not the goal. 

But this thought terrifies him, that those who profess to know the 
worth of the priceless pearl dredge only for whelks and mud-worms, 
as the archbishop, the barefoot monk, the Convertites, the women 
meant to help women, who yet for a little inheritance slander the 
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sainted mother and would rob her child. Is this the outcome of 
“ seventeen hundred years since God died for man ?” 

And then, further, it forces itself upon him that love and faith 
leap forth to-day not under the authority of the Church, but at the 
call of purely human instinct. The Christians,—into what corners 
have they slunk? But the light will still burn. The clouds are sun- 
suffused ; their soft streaks are beautiful ; and that which seems weak- 
ness is but the incentive to humanity, so that the one divine act of 
self-sacrifice, never ending, always begins for man. Then all is light. 


‘*So does the sun ghastlily seem to sink 
In those north parts, lean all but out of life, 
Desist a dread mere breathing-stop, then slow 
Re-assert day, begin the endless rise.” 


(1809.) 


The old Christian heroism, he thinks, is impossible, perhaps, 
because there is such an ignoble confidence, such a cowardly assur- 
ance in the truth as being already won. 

But what vision rises before him? He sees the dawning of that 
terrible eighteenth century, whose mission it is to shake all the pil- 
lars of assured faith, to shake that belief in ¢he report which has been 
substituted for belief in she thing that was reported, and to correct 
the old portrait, “the man’s God, by the God’s God in the mind of 
man.” Ah, what a morris-dance for the selfishness, the greeds, the 
unbridled passions of men! 

But he will smite with all his strength, in spite of the pleas to a 
sense of honor and an educated taste; to privilege of the clergy and 
interests of the Church; to claims of culture and civilization; to the 
necessity of husband’s supremacy over the wife; to the appeal for 
him to spare his own closing life this bloody setting, and to spare the 
Church from incoming Luthers, Calvins, and Molinos; to win the 
benedictions of the city. In spite of all, he gives the order for exe- 
cution of the criminals in the most public place,—the People’s 
Square. The very suddenness of the fate may save the murderer’s 
soul; for he says: 
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“T stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all: 
But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze; 
Thunder struck blow on blow; earth groaned and bore, 
Through her whole length of mountain visible: 
There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 
And, like a ghost disshrouded, white the sea. 
So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 
And Guido see, one instant, and be saved.”’ 


(2119.) 


Wonderful Pope! whose natural force and whose true instinct the 
Augustinian monk, in his sermon, may well call a miracle. It would 
be indeed a miracle to have such a Pope, for it would put the good 
Innocent of the seventeenth century in the poetic chair of the stal- 
wart leader of the spiritual thought of the nineteenth century. No 
Pope that ever yet gave the papal benediction would thus have 
threaded the maze of theological vaticination. No twelfth Innocent 
has here contributed his quota to that golden ring, though to say so 
is to deny the claim of dramatic transposition; but it is the genuine 
Robert Browning who has sat on the papal throne and laid down a 
precedent, which I am afraid the infallible successor of St. Peter will 


be very sure not to follow. : 
Charles Chauncy Shackford. 





SOME OF THE TEACHINGS OF “THE 
RING AND THE BOOK.” 


IHEN some one was bold enough to ask Goethe what the 
object of his “ Wilhelm Meister” might be, the answer 
of the great man was, in his own wise way, substantially 
this: “It is enough that a work give a rich and varied 





picture of human life.” Nevertheless, he does not pretend to deny 
that his work had an object included in its scope, which was, that the 
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experience we have is the experience we need, and this makes it, in 
the best sense, a work of instruction as well as a work of art. 

If Robert Browning encountered some one who should ask him 
the teaching of “The Ring and the Book,” he might reply in much 
the same way as Goethe. He might say that a sufficient justification 
of his work was found in the fact that he had drawn with such com- 
pleteness so many characters, and had endowed them with power 
to reveal the mingled motives of their actions, and to unfold the 
tortuous processes of their thought. He might say that the picture 
of life presented in the poem was all that the poet ought to be called 
upon to provide. In saying so he would fully justify his work as a 
poet. It is for the poet to depict life——for the reader to find in it 
light. But, like Goethe, Robert Browning has not refused to give 
the object of his work, though, unlike him, he has clearly stated 
it in the poem itself——in the closing lines of “The Book and the 
Ring” (835-840) he reveals it in a way which cannot be misunder- 


stood. 
“So British Public, who may like me yet 
(Marry and amen!) learn one lesson hence 
Of many which whatever lives should teach: 
This lesson, that our human speech is nought, 
Our human testimony false, our fame 
And human estimation words and wind.” 


No one, I think, can have read the poem without having come to 
this conclusion. It has not been avowed until the last; but it has 
been suggested again and again to us as we have continued to read 
the manifold account of what seems such a simple event. Perhaps 
if it had been bluntly stated in the beginning we might have been 
disposed to meet it with a prompt denial. 

So the poet himself seems to feel, when he says: 


“ How look a brother in the face and say, 
Thy right is wrong; eyes hast thou, yet art blind; 
Thine ears are stuffed and stopped, despite their length: 
And, oh, the foolishness thou countest faith!” (“«B. & R.,” 845.) 


But, 
* Art may tell a truth 


Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought.” (855.) 
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And Browning has taken such an oblique way that he requires his 
reader to travel over twenty thousand lines in order that he may 
be prepared to receive it. It was a sublime act of faith on his part 
to believe that the men and women of our hurried times would read 
so much merely to arrive at what seems so barren a conclusion. 

But in reading the poem we are too busily engaged in attending 
to the wonders on the way to consider the end, and, after all, genius 
must be allowed to do its work according to its own law. We must, 
furthermore, remember that this conclusion which has been so gradu- 
ally forced upon us is not an isolated notion of the poet, but a 
thought which stands in vital relation to the intellectual movement 
of our century. If there is one thing which we are slowly but 
surely unlearning it is the childlike faith in the verity of literal 
history, and dependence upon it alone for the basis of what is most 
essential in religious faith. We are learning that no account of 
anything is absolutely correct; that wherever there are two wit- 
nesses they are almost certain not to agree, and that if we want the 
sense of absolute verity we must have only one work, like Czsar’s 
Commentaries, to tell the story of what was done, or thought to be 
done. We have become accustomed to the fact that there are many 
sides to everything, and that we only approach to tolerable accuracy 
when we allow the lion to tell how he hunted the man, as well as 
the man to tell, as he always has, how he hunted the lion. This 
growing thought Robert Browning has employed and made the 
working theory 6f “ The Ring and the Book.” And it shows how 
thoroughly this idea of the untrustworthiness of human testimony 
has permeated our age, that a poet sees fit to so use it. For the 
deepest thought of an age always reveals itself in its greatest poetry, 
and if “ The Ring and the Book” is the great poem of our time, it 
is only an indication of the prevailing conviction that the intellectual 
world no longer feels the confidence it once did in the shifting sands 
of human report. 

And now the question arises, “How does Browning use this 
thought, and what lessons are revealed in ‘The Ring and the Book’ 
in the light of it?” Throughout this poem the different characters 
are allowed to give their own versions of what took place in Italy 
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“when brains, high blooded, ticked two centuries since.” With 
wonderful genius the poet throws himself into the mood of each 
one, sees as he sees, feels as he feels, reveals motives as the actor 
himself would reveal them if he had the power of a Browning to 
analyze them. As we read we begin to realize that it is not so easy 
to tell the truth as we had always supposed. Instead of being a 
simple element depending upon conscious sincerity alone, truth ap- 
pears a most complicated combination,—a composition of the moods, 
tendencies, inclinations, circumstances, hopes, and fears of men and 
women. In “The Ring and the Book” we learn that people see 
facts not so much as they actually are, but as they appear from their 
point of view, and in the light of their interests, sympathies, and 
antipathies. Its simple story is told over and over again, and yet 
it is ever new. The spirit of advocacy endows the oft-told story 
with perennial interest. 

What a world-wide difference between the account of one half 
Rome and the other half, between Caponsacchi’s and Guido’s view 
of the matter! The large outlines of the general fact are found in 
each one, but the coloring of the details transforms them, and alters 
their significance. The dullest account of all, even than that’of the 
lawyers, is that by “ Tertium Quid,” who tries to give a colorless 
statement of affairs. But we learn from his study why he is un- 
interesting. It is because he does not take any side, and has no 
sympathy with anybody. The result is we do not care for what he 
says. It shows fine discernment on the part of Browning that he 
represents the people to whom “ Tertium Quid” has been telling his 
well-balanced story as leaving him before he had done. The sig- 
nificance of the whole portraiture is that a man is not to be trusted 
merely because he has no personal interest, or because he is dull. 
Such a one misses the mark just as much as any one of the others. 
If passionate advocacy sees only one aspect of the truth, passionless 
indifference misses what is most vital. Feeling is blind to some 
things, but apathy is blind to everything. 

It may be said that if we cannot trust the report of human testi- 
mony we have no certainty of anything. That is the sceptical interpre- 
tation which “ The Ring and the Book” shows us how to meet in the 
22 
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truest way. It shows us that although we may not know how near 
to absolute facts any of the characters are in their version of events, 
we can know what is far more important by the characters of the 
men and women who tell the story. We know how and why they 
viewed events as they did, and that is after all more than the knowl- 
edge of an event, as the knowledge of a living soul is more than the 
knowledge of an occurrence. In “The Ring and the Book” we are 
led to see this in the way in which character is revealed in the 
narrative of each individual in it. We do not and we cannot know 
exactly how things came to pass, but we do know what sort of 
men and women are speaking to us. We know the gentle, loving, 
child-like nature of Pompilia: the sordid and base nature of Guido 
discloses itself even in his attempt to justify himself, and the youth 
of Caponsacchi, under the incitement of loving service, may be traced 
through all that he says. It matters little then that we do not know 
the exact facts in this or in any other matter, since we can know 
much of the character of men and women as it reveals itself in 
what they say. And so we are delivered from what has often 
seemed to many minds as the only logical result of the modern 
doubt of the value of testimony. 

And more than this: “ The Ring and the Book” teaches us that 
we must not imagine that freedom from responsibility must be con- 
nected with lack of absolute certainty. It is this lack of certainty 
which gives life its moral value. If we were as sure of the exact 
nature of events as we are of the nature of a mathematical proposi- 
tion then there could be no real trial of our nature. It is because 
probability, as Bishop Butler long ago told us, must be the guide of 
life that we must feel all the more the need of natures conscious of 
their own integrity. Something is to be done and done at once. 
How little absolute knowledge we have upon which to base our 
action is clearly revealed in the picture given of the workings of the 
mind of the Pope, as he stands that “sombre wintry day,” “with 
winter in his heart beyond the worlds,” and strives to give an 
account of his decision in the case of Guido, which he can present 
with confidence when he himself stands at the bar, and God is the 
judge. He is troubled by his sense of the limitation of his knowl- 
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edge, but only for a moment, and then accepts it as the condition 
under which he and all men must act, and do their “ human best.” 


‘God so willed 
Mankind is ignorant, a man am I: 
Call ignorance my sorrow, not my sin!” 


Then when the final decision must be made, he cries, “ Therefore I 
stand on my integrity nor fear at all.” In the light of that he must 
act “ Life’s business being just the terrible choice.” We cannot 
know all that enters into any event, but we can know the motives 
that decide us. So the wisdom of life is revealed not in the exact- 
ness of our knowledge but in the nature of our character. Such, 
it seems to me, is the central thought of “ The Ring and the Book,” 
and such are some of the ways in which that thought is employed. 
But, before closing, I wish to mention a few of the incidental impres- 
sions which the poem has made upon me as a cursory reader. One 
is that even the humblest life has an interest and value as vital as 
that of the man who does the greatest deeds in the most con- 
spicuous places. Our poem is the glorification of the common 
elements in the lives of common men and women. It is the 
revelation of the fact that every life, wherever and however it is 
lived, has within it that which when unfolded, and seen as God 
sees, endows it with eternal significance and an undying charm. 
It reminds us that every life contains the possibilities of all that is 
realized in the experience of the greatest of our kind, and that 


‘“‘ Wherever man has made himself a home 
There we may find the story of our race 
In little, just at Croisic as at Rome.” 


Another teaching of the poem is a warning against the common 
habit of misinterpreting motives. We who have been permitted to 
look into the hidden workings of the good old Pope’s heart, and to 
see how he had formed his judgment “as ever in the great task- 
master’s eye,” and to know how resolutely every appeal to lower 
interests and aims had been repelled, understand his motives, and so 
love and revere him. We are shocked and indignant when, later 
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on in the poem, we find a Venetian traveller at Rome glibly imputing 
lower motives for the Pope’s action. He says: 


“‘ Who could suspect its one deaf ear—the Pope’s? 
But prejudices grow insuperable, 
And that old enemy to Austria, that 
Passion for France and France’s pageant-king, 
These fairly got the better in our man, 
Of justice, prudence, and esprit de corps, 
And he persisted in the butchery.” (“B.. & B..” Fo.) 


No one can read this and compare it with what was really influential 
in the mind of the Pope without feeling a sense of shame at the 
easy way in which he himself has been ready to interpret the motives 
of those about him. If so, he has been taught the most useful 
lesson of life that when it is so hard to know his own motives he 
would better not so readily impute motives to others. 

I am only too well aware how bare and vague these teachings 


are. But bare as they appear in my statement, they are far from 
being so in the poem itself. There is all the difference between that 
and the statement of its general teaching that there is between a day 
in spring and the words with which we try to describe it. These 
teachings, too, may seem to have little value. I cannot think so. 
Whatever can make us feel that our most precious convictions are 
living possessions rather than more or less correct reports of past 
happenings; whatever can teach us that truth is revealed in its 
highest form in and through human lives; whatever compels the 
belief that life must be a choice, the value of which must depend 
upon what we are rather than upon what we hear or actually know, 
must have value if we only take it to heart. And again, I cannot 
help thinking that our own natures will be the sweeter for our 
endeavor to search out or at least trust in the higher motive for the 
causes of action which others pursue; and that life will be the 
richer for the eager desire to discern the lessons of life in the hum- 
blest as in the greatest natures. ‘“ To learn not only by a comet’s 
rush but by a rose’s birth.” 
Francis B. Hornbrooke. 
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SOCIETIES. 


The Avon Club (Concord, N. H.) has held weekly meetings on 
Monday afternoons from November 19, 1888, to April 22, 1889, with 
an average attendance of twelve. 

Eleven plays have been read during the winter, with a second 
reading of two of these. 

At the last meeting of the season, a pleasing programme took 
the place of the regular reading. A history of the drama in the 
time of Shakespeare was given, followed by Ben Jonson’s lines on 
the portrait of Shakespeare. Selections from Bacon, Spenser, and 
Sydney were read by different members of the club. These read- 
ings were followed by a conversation composed of quotations from 
the plays studied during the season and arranged by a committee. 

Shakespeare’s birthday was a red-letter day with all the clubs 
in Concord. [The account given of the celebration is omitted here, 
as it was given in an account previously received, and printed in 
June PoEt-LoreE, from a member of the Stratford Club. ] 

‘ Fanny E. Minot. 

The Shakespeariana Club of Grand Rapids celebrated the three 
hundred and twenty-fifth Shakespeare birthday anniversary at the 
house of the president, Mrs. Loraine Immen. The programme was 
made up of selections from “Julius Cesar,’ which has been the 
subject of the past session’s study. The programme bore on its 
first page a picture of Shakespeare’s birthplace: The following 
quotations introduced the president’s part in the day’s entertain- 
ment: “ Fates, we will know your pleasure ;” “What touches our- 
selves shall be last served.” The departing guests found expression 
for their pleasure not alone in the closing words of the programme, 
—‘I thank you for your pains and courtesy,’—but also in an un- 
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suspected gift they left behind them, a beautiful old hall vase in- 
tended for Mrs. Immen, which was hidden in an innocent basketful 
of Jacque roses, and undiscovered there till long after the club had 
dispersed. 


The Shakespeare Club of Meadville (Pa.) has, the annual 
summer vacation excepted, read weekly from the plays of Shake- 
speare for the past eighteen or twenty years. Twenty-eight meetings 
were held during the past season, at which fourteen plays were read. 
The membership was eighteen, and the average attendance was 
eleven. Some of those forming the first club are reading with un- 
diminished delight with the club of to-day. Our club being com- 
posed for the most part of busy people, teachers, editors, college 
students, lawyers, house-keepers, all having the time fully occupied 
with other duties, it has proven best and most profitable to make 
the meetings simple gatherings for the reading of the plays, and to 
reserve all essays, criticisms, and work requiring time for its prepara- 
tion for the final meeting. Our plan accordingly is very simple: 
each alternate Saturday one member is* selected as stage manager, 
whose duty it is to select a play to be read on the two following 
Saturdays, to assign the different characters to the various members 
of the club, and, during the reading of the play, to read all eatts and 
entrances, together with any other stage directions or explanatory 
portions. Each person sustains the character,assigned him during 
the entire play, giving it with much or little attempt at dramatic 
reading as he may elect. At the conclusion of the reading half an 
hour or more is devoted to discussion of the historical facts involved, 
the source from which the play was drawn, or any of the interesting 
facts which the reading suggests. Such is our usual programme, 
but on April 23 we hold the closing meeting of the season, and 
celebrate with essays, music, and a banquet. For our entertainment 
this year our hostess, Mrs. S. P. Bates, assigned to each a question 
to be answered in a paper not to exceed eight minutes in length. 
The questions asked were: What does Mrs. Pott’s book on the 
“Promus” of Bacon prove? What was the attitude of the Protes- 
tant Church towards the stage in the time of Shakespeare? Who 
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were the contemporaries of Shakespeare in writing for the stage 
and what was the character of their writings? In what sense may 
the plays of Shakespeare be considered as original? What was the 
condition of education in Great Britain in the time of Shakespeare ? 
What was the attitude of the court of Elizabeth towards the stage 
in the time of Shakespeare? What experience had Shakespeare in 
theatrical entertainments before going to London for the first time? 
What was the condition of the home-life of those who frequented 
the theatres in the time of Shakespeare? How did news circulate in 
the time of Shakespeare? Was the author of the plays thoroughly 
versed in the polite learning of his day? What were the sources 
from which the plays were derived? What was the character of 
Shakespeare as an author? Is there any evidence that Shakespeare 
ever travelled outside of England? Who were the leading men of 
letters contemporary with Shakespeare and what was the character 
of their writings? What was the extent of Shakespeare’s academic 
education? Is there any evidence that in the time of Shakespeare 
there was any doubt of the authorship of the plays? Although 
some of the questions asked were found difficult to answer, all of 
the members responded with papers of merit. Letters were also 
read from former members now widely separated. <A well-known 
poet sent from De Funiak, Fla., a clever poetic epigram, entitled 
“The Difference: April 23, Then and Now.” Anda Massachusetts 
divine, once a member of our club, sent a graceful poem. From 
Denver and from Annapolis came pleasant words of greeting and 
remembrance. A college professor, once a valued member, sent us 
this brief monograph: 


SHAKESPEARE’S FAVORITE LATIN AUTHOR. 


WueEN Shakespeare was fourteen the change in his father’s 
circumstances compelled him to leave the Stratford grammar-school 
two years before the completion of his course. What had he 
learned? One of his teachers, Brinsley, a really acute scholar, has 
left a work, “ Ludus Literarius,” a very interesting presentation of 
the ideas then dominating school-work. He shows that the art of 
education in our day, when we put samy studies in the place of much 
study, has not improved so much as we might dream. We thus 
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know the poet’s studies and his teachers. Latin was his chief pur- 
suit and Ovid, read in his last year, made on him a lively and lasting 
impression. Shakespeare left school, having, not merely like so 
many of our lads, gained a firm conviction that such a language as 
Latin exists, so that he could make Sir Hugh Evans say “hig, hag, 
hog,” but his acquaintance with it was real. 

Ovid is of all Latin authors the one truly dramatic. No other 
has such love of nature, and such sympathy with both the lofty and 
the lowly in human life. The visions that throng his imagination 
have the color, movement, and complexity of the breathing world. 
His giving prominence to love as it impassionates the heart brings 
him into kin with modern literature. Above all, he is the only 
Roman poet who delineates the perplexing logic of female passion, 
its vehemence, its devotion, its tenderness, its shrinking, and its 
strength, so in contrast with Virgil’s severe art that Ovid is 
“Fancy’s child warbling his native wood notes wild.” From this, 
his last school-study, Shakespeare received a deep, sympathetic 
impression. To Ovid he refers by name; from Ovid he takes 
names, conceits, and incidents. No other was so much his teacher, 
and of all that he learned at school, his Ovid alone is traceable. 
Yet Shakespeare rises where Ovid sinks. He handles the passion 
of love as a master, while Ovid is “Soft Fancy’s slave.” His 
emotions are deep and pure, and his rich sensibilities are delicate as 
well as strong. Ovid might encourage lawless love; Shakespeare 
faithfully shows its blighting, suicidal issue. The great dramatist 
sat at no teacher’s feet, yet he read, marked, and utilized more widely 
than we are apt to think, and a careful comparative criticism shows 
which of his school-studies most formed and animated his early 
mind and retained an influence discernible in the days of his 
mastery. 

fi. 


Following the reading of the communications from, abroad, came 
music and a social time. Any account of our celebration would be 
incomplete without mention of the lovely souvenir cards painted by 
the accomplished daughter of the house. These had on the left side 
a flower, underneath which was a quotation from Shakespeare appli- 
cable to the flower, while the right side contained one or more quo- 
tations fitting aptly the person for whom the card was designed. 
For instance, one teacher’s card bore this from “ Henry VI.”: “It 
will be proved to thy face that thou hast those about thee that 
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usually talk of a noun, and a verb, and such abominable words as 
no Christian ear can endure to hear ;” for an organist the quotation 
was from “ Taming of the Shrew,” “I know she taketh most delight 
in music, instruments, and poetry ;” for the editor: “ There’s a post 
come from my master with his horn full of good news. Then shall 
we be news-crammed ;” for a young man, lover and owner of fine 
horses, “I will not change my horse for any that treads but on 
four pasterns. The earth sings when he touches it. The basest 
horn of his hoof is more musical than the pipe of Hermes,” from 
“Henry IV.” “This night I hold an old-accustomed feast, whereto 
I have invited many a guest such as I love, and you among the 
store,” was upon the card of a member of former years present with 
us. For the historian what could have been more appropriate than 
this from “ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” “Sir, he hath fed of dainties that 
are bred in a book: he hath eat paper, as it were; he hath drunk 
ink”? “ From the crown of his head to the sole of his foot he is all 
mirth. He hatha heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the 
clapper, for what his heart thinks his tongue speaks,” fitted the one 
receiving it as well as if Shakespeare had had him in mind while 
penning the lines. And so through the entire list, the lawyer, the 
judge, the young divine, each received a card with an appropriate 
Shakespearian quotation. The entire programme had been so happy 
in its inception and so delightfully carried out that at its conclusion 
it was unanimously voted we share our good with others interested 
in Shakespeare, by sending a report of our Society and its Celebra- 
tion, for publication in POET-LORE. A MH. 


The Jessamine Shakespeare Society (Nicholasville, Ky.) or- 
ganized in October, under the Wellesley Society’s constitution, for 
an analytical study of Shakespeare’s works. Our initial open meet- 
ing was held December 15, at which we had the pleasure of an 
address by Captain S. Gaines, of Frankford, on ‘‘ Shakespeare 
as a Man.” Each month during the winter we had meetings, at 
which we analyzed to the best of our ability, and in the light of 
such authorities as we have, the plays under consideration; this 
was followed by quotations, readings, tableaux, and burlesque. 
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April 5, Robert Burns Wilson, the poet whom Kentucky is 
proud to claim, addressed us. 

The three hundred and twenty-fifth birthday of the great poet 
was celebrated by a “ High Tea,” which was made as Shakespearian 
as possible. Not the least so were the responses to the toasts, of 
which we had some spicy ones. After tea we had a programme of 
essays, readings, and a quotation match, at which the successful 
contestant was awarded—not a volume of Shakespeare, but a copy 
of Robert Burns Wilson’s poems. 

Our Society numbers twenty enthusiastic members, and we are 


already planning our next year’s work. Josephine Mann. 
(Corresponding Secretary.) 


The Hathaway Shakespeare Club of Philadelphia was or- 
ganized December 1, 1881. 

The membership is limited to nine, with one presiding officer. 
The president's term of office is one year. 

According to the constitution the meetings are called every 


Monday afternoon at half-past two o’clock, holding session two 
hours. The year opens on the last Monday in October and ends 
with the annual business meeting the second Monday in May. 

The order of study adopted is as follows: 

I. Date of the play from internal and external evidences. 

2. Sources of the plot. 

3. Reading of the play: the characters being drawn by the 
different members who are responsible for them throughout the 
study of the play. 

4. Quotations. 

5. Original papers on the characters. 

6. Criticisms and comments from all available sources. 

7. Important miscellaneous matter. 

We use Rolfe’s edition of the plays and Dowden’s primers. 

The plays studied during the past year were: “ As You Like It,” 
“Twelfth Night,” and “Julius Cesar.” Papers were prepared and 
read on “ Rosalind,” “ Audrey,” “Touchstone,” “ Jacques,” “ Viola,” 
“ Sir Andrew,” “ Olivia,” “ Maria,” “ Malvolio,” and “ Clown.” 

Mary A. Ashmead. 
(President. ) 
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The West Philadelphia Shakespeare Club held a formal clos- 
ing meeting on May 27, at the end of its seventh annual season. 
A competent committee on entertainment had its programme effi- 
ciently carried out by the members of the club. A summary of 
the season’s work, by the secretary, reported the careful study of 
“Love’s Labor’s Lost” and “ All's Well that Ends Well,” under the 
leadership of Miss Mary E. Roney, elected president, October, 
1888. The main feature of the season’s work was the study of the 
Sonnets, the voluminous criticism of which was handled in a mas- 
terly way. 

The club celebrated Shakespeare’s birthday with a Shakespearian 
reading by our only honorary member, the veteran elocutionist, 
Mr. James E. Murdoch. There were present eighty-four members 
and guests, and the entertainment, intellectually and socially, proved 


a great success. 
Secretary W. P. S. C. 


The Mutual Club (Woodland, Cal.) sends printed reports of its 


secretary, Mrs. S. E. Peart, and its president, Charles W. Thomas, 
for its fourth year, 1888-89. We quote from these as follows: 


“We have enrolled on our list of membership twenty names, 
nearly all of whom are members in good standing; one of the 
number only having left us permanently, because of change of resi- 
dence. In addition to these, we have seven non-resident members. 
Since our first meeting of the year, October 9, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas, we have held fourteen meetings. Fifteen articles 
by resident members have been written; six by non-resident. 
Our attendance has been more than good; members showing a 
gratifying interest in the work. We Lave been criticised because of 
the comprehensiveness of our ‘outline’ of study. It is a criticism 
hardly applicable to the club, if one takes into consideration the 
shortness of its existence. This general grouping of the world’s 
literature must be studied in large sections,—/irs¢, to form a founda- 
tion for the more thorough work in each country’s literature. With- 
out this groundwork, axzalytical study is impossible, and all efforts 
must be but superficial, if the analytical element is left out. Let us 
continue to keep our standard high.” 


Of the course of study followed, the president writes more fully: 
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“For the past four: years the scheme of the club has included 
the following annual studies : 

“T. Miscellaneous and General Topics. II. The Reformation. 
III. The Elizabethan Age (to Shakespeare). IV. The Basal and 
Contributing Literature of the Elizabethan Era. 

“For the next four years’ work I suggest the following annual 
studies : 

“V. The Dark Age of English Literature; or, From Shake- 
speare to Milton. VI. The Restoration and Revolution of English 
Letters; or, From Milton to Pope. VII. The Period of the Early 
English Essayists;.or, From Pope to Johnson. VIII. The Period 
of Early English Novelists; or, From Johnson to the Victorian 
Age. 

“We should continue, in connection with our scheme of study 
of the English language and literature, the study of contempora- 
neous literature. . . . When the club was organized, it was agreed 
that we should, at least incidentally, devote some time of each year 
to the scientific and critical study of THE BiBLE and SHAKESPEARE. 
.. . To this end, I suggest the following outlines: 

“THE Brste.—I. Creation: Science, Genesis and Man. 

“TI. Monotheism and Hebrew Culture: Abraham and the Book 

of Job. 

“TII. Hebrew History, Government, and Law: Code, Statesmen, 

and Leaders; Moses and Joshua. 

“TV. Hebrew Literature and Pagan Philosophy: Proverbs, Book 

of Isaiah, and Greek Philosophy. 

“ SHAKESPEARE.—I. 1. ‘Love’s Labor’s Lost,’ or ‘The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona’—as a very early play; 2. ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’—a play that must be read, although a play not so 
early; 3. ‘The Merchant of Venice’—a later play, not to be omitted 
from any course; 4. ‘Romeo and Juliet’—perhaps Shakespeare’s 
first tragedy ; 5. ‘The Tempest’—one of the latest plays. 

“TI. 1. ‘King John’—early history; 2. ‘As You Like It’— 
middle comedy—too good to be left out; 3. ‘ Julius Czsar’—earliest 
Roman play; 4. ‘ Macbeth’—of the tragic period; 5. ‘Troilus and 
Cressida’—a play likely never to have been placed on the stage. 

“TIT. 1. ‘Richard II.’—early history; 2. ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing’—middle comedy; 3. ‘ Coriolanus,’ or ‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra’—later Roman play; 4. ‘Othello’-—of the tragic period; 5. 
‘Winter’s Tale’—of the latest period. 

“TV. 1. ‘Henry IV.,’ Part I—with an incidental study of 
‘Henry IV., Part II., and a glance at ‘Henry V.;’ 2. ‘ Twelfth 
Night’—a great comedy; 3. ‘ Hamlet’—the battle-field of conjectural 
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criticism; 4. ‘Cymbeline’-—of the latest period; 5. ‘ Lear’—the 
greatest of the tragedies and of all the plays. 

“This course of Shakespeare reading and study is suggested by 
one of the ablest Shakespeare critics and authors; and of it he 
writes: ‘The work increases in difficulty with each year, as it 
should; but there is a good variety in each year.” 


Mr. Thomas thinks the influence of the club has been most 
salutary and greater than many suppose. A striking evidence of 
this appears in the fact that the members have added about four 
hundred volumes to their libraries. 


The Browning Society of London, at its sixty-sixth meeting, 
listened to a paper by Mrs. Alexander Ireland on “A Toccata of 
Galuppi’s,” which was followed by a discussion in which Dr. Furni- 
vall, Dr. Berdoe, Mr. Slater, Mr. Ford Madox-Brown, and Mr. 
Vincent took part. 

The sixty-seventh meeting, on Friday, May 31, was one of the 
most interesting in the transactions of the Society on account of the 
discussion which followed the reading of the papers. From the 
London Literary World we take the following report of the meeting : 


“The poem of ‘ Numpholeptos’ was considered in two papers,— 
one by Mrs. Glazebrook and the other by Dr. Berdoe. The poem 
is remarkable for its many beautiful lines, but is one of the most 
obscure of Browning’s works. A lover adores a Nymph of ‘ quin- 
tessential whiteness,’ who stands in the centre of a wheel of dazzling 
white light, which, like a diamond, rays forth colored beams, form- 
ing the spokes of the mystic wheel. The light metaphor is a 
favorite of Mr. Browning’s. The figure of the breaking up of pure 
white light into the component rays of the solar spectrum, and 
their reconstruction to form again pure white light is constantly 
used throughout the poet’s works, and is one of the instances given 
by Dr. Berdoe of his eminence as the poet of science. The trouble 
at the Browning debate was to make out who was the Nymph. 
‘Philosophy,’ ‘ Divine Wisdom,’ ‘The Virgin Mary,’ ‘ Dante’s Bea- 
trice,’ ‘ Prevenient Grace,’ ‘ Truth,’ ‘Ideal Woman,’ ‘Goethe’s Woman- 
Soul’ were all suggested at the meeting, but all, in some point or 
other, failed, even to the suggesters themselves, to meet all the con- 
ditions of the poem. Mrs. Glazebrook thought the poem meant to 
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symbolize ‘Ideal Woman.’ Dr. Berdoe, though he felt there was 
much to be said for the idea of ‘Our Lady,’ and in a lesser degree 
‘ Beatrice,’ as emblems of grace, was most inclined to the notion of 
the ‘ Woman-Soul,’—not the ideally-perfect woman, but the general- 
ized living and working every-day woman,—the saviour of man, 
as the solution of the mystery. Many speakers, among whom 
were Dr. Furnivall (the president,—who was in the chair), confessed 
that it was impossible to make any of the suggested interpretations 
‘run on all-fours,’ and it was resolved to ask Mr. Browning to be 
good enough to explain the poem to the Society. It is not at all 
improbable that the poet will reply that his readers may make what 
they like of it. The secret of the difficulty seems largely to consist 
in the inversion of Dante’s metaphor and description of the light of 
heaven in the ‘ Paradiso.’ In that poem ‘the listed rays’ combine 
to form the glorious white light of the throne of God, treating the 
light rays as centripetal. Mr. Browning’s use of the metaphor is 
centrifugal,—the _ resolution of perfection into imperfection; and 
hence the difficulty of the recombination which the pilgrim ever 
discovers.” 


The Browning Society of the New Century Club of Philadel- 
phia, at its entertainment on the evening of May 9, carried out an 
interesting programme, opening with a waltz of Henselt, and 
Rubenstein’s polonaise “ Le Bal,” played by Mrs. M. G. Murray, 
and followed by a summary of the year’s work by the president, 
Miss M. M. Cohen. Mozart’s “ Guinse al Fin” having been sung 
by Mrs. Dexter, and recitations of ‘“‘ My Lost Duchess” and “In a 
Gondola,” given by Miss M. P. Brace, and a duet, Faure’s “ Cru- 
cifix,” sung by Mrs. Dexter and Mr. Peakes, Dr. Paul Shorey, of 
Bryn Mawr College, delivered an address on “ Platonic Idealism 
and Modern Poetry.” A suite of Franz Ries for violin and piano, 
by Dr. and Mrs. Keffer, then prefaced Miss Brace’s effective render- 
ings of “ Evelyn Hope” and “ The Garden Fancies,” and the even- 
ing was concluded with two songs by Mrs. Dexter. 

At the closing meeting of the session, May 16, after the re- 
election of the incumbent officers, “The Return of the Druses” 
was read by Miss Harriet Babb and Miss Constance Mackenzie, 
and after music by Miss Lucy and Mr. Frederick Law, Miss Jane 
Campbell gave the paper of the evening,—“ On the ‘ Return of the 
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Druses.’” It was followed by an animated discussion, in which 
Miss Cohen, Miss Campbell, and Dr. Jastrow took part. Mrs. 
Thorpe also read a short paper purporting to come from a modest 
member, which called out some remarks from Dr. Brooks. 

With reference to the historical position of the Druses, Dr. 
Jastrow said that little was definitely known. The only certain 
feature about them is that they represent, together with some other 
Mohammedan sects, a distinctly anti- Mohammedan tendency, being 
opposed not only to orthodox but also to heterodox Mohamme- 
danism, of which they are themselves representatives. In the highest 
degree of their order, a person is not obliged to fast or pray or do 
anything which the Koran enjoins, The explanation of these anti- 
Islamitic tendencies is to be found in the Persian element which 
was engrafted upon Mohammedanism shortly after the death of 
the prophet, and which resulted in the Shiitic movement in con- 
flict with the old Bedouin element. 

The derivation of the name, from Count Dreux, which Brown- 
ing introduces in order to account for Loys’s attachment to the 
Druses, belongs to an exploded theory, and, although in itself of 
no importance, shows that Browning has not studied his subject in 
this drama as he studied it in “ Paracelsus” and in “ Mr. Sludge.” 

The play was lacking in any tinge of Orientalism. Djabal was 
not an Oriental scoundrel. He was all scoundrel and no mystic. 
He analyzes his own character. This Dr. Jastrow thought an 
artistic error, particularly when applying to an Oriental. It seemed 
to him a mistake to represent Djabal as a wilful deceiver, just as it 
seemed to him in “ Mr. Sludge” unfair to Spiritualism to represent 
the whole thing as a fraud. The dramatic power of the poem he 
thought remarkable. The discovery by Djabal of Anael coming 
from the Prefect, and the discovery of Anael as the veiled Druse, 
were most dramatic incidents. Anael he found a great puzzle, and 
to his mind the real hero in the play was Loys. 
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THE STUDY.* 


Historical Allusions in “ Strafford.”—[ Preceding allusions will 
be found in the Study department of the May and June numbers. | 
Forster thus comments on Wentworth’s character: “All Went- 
worth’s movements appear to me to be perfectly intelligible if his 
true character is kept in view. From the very intensity of the 
aristocratic principle within him arose his hesitation in espousing at 
once the interests of the Court. The intervention of a favorite 
[Buckingham] was hardly supportable by one whose ambition, as he 
felt obliged to confess to himself, even then would be satisfied with 
nothing short of the dignity of becoming the King’s sole friend, to 
be courted and cherished by none but himself. . . . The few attempts 
to ingratiate himself with the Queen, which were ultimately forced 
upon Wentworth by his declining fortunes, were attended with but 
faint success, and he appears to have impressed her on the whole 
with little beyond the prettiness of his hands, which she allowed 
to be the finest in the world. . . . He was possessed with a rooted 
dislike, from the first, to the Court flies that buzzed around the 
monarch, and as little inclined to suffer their good offices as to 
deprecate their hostility. . . . Intrigues of the most disgraceful 
character, carried on by Holland, Hamilton, and Vane, and assisted 
every way by the Queen, united with his sickness to break him 


down.” 
‘“‘ Wentworth. Atme? at us, I hope! The Kingand I! 
. He trusts me too! 
Lady Carlisle. The King, dear Wentworth, purposes, I said, 
To grant you in the face of all the Court— 





* Dr. Rolfe’s series of notes on Shakespeare’s plays will be discontinued during the summer, but will be 
resumed in our September issue with a comparative study of especial interest and value,—‘‘ Blue Eyes and 
Other in Shakespeare,’’ and followed in the subsequent issue by notes and questions on “‘ The Merchant 
of Venice.”’ 
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Went. All the Court! Evermore the Court about us! 
Savile and Holland, Hamilton and Vane 

About us,—then the King will grant me—what ? 

That he for once put these aside and say— 

‘Tell me your whole mind, Wentworth!’ ” 


(i. 2. 13.) 
“I did not forsake 
The people: they shall know it—when the King 
Will trust me who trusts all beside at once, 
While I have not spoke Vane and Savile fair 
And am not trusted: have but saved the throne: 
Have not picked up the Queen’s glove prettily, 
And am not trusted. But he’ll see me now. 
one decisive word will brush 
These insects from ” 





(i. 2. 89.) 
“ZTady Car. A breed of silken creatures lurk and thrive 
In yourcontempt. You'll vanquish Pym? Old Vane 
Can vanquish you. ‘ 
Rush on the Scots! Do nobly! Vane’s slight sneer 
Shall test success, adjust the praise, suggest 
The faint result.” 


(ii. 2. 187.) 


Compare, also, i. 2. 141,145, 240.—‘‘ How, when, where Savile, 
Vane, and Holland speak . . . would have my scorn.” .. . “The 
King mistrusts me for their prattle.” . . . “ Now, do I trust you ?” 
ii. 2. 89, 98.—“‘ Reach this heart and find Vane there? .. . And, I 
once gone, they'll close around you, sir, to ruin me and you 
along with me!” ii. 2. 203.—“ As he leered at me on his stealthy 
way to the Queen’s closet;” iii. 2. 58-64, 80.—‘‘What but his 
coming spoilt all Conway’s plan. . . . And Strafford who is he to 
scape unscathed ?” iii. 2. 103.—‘“Say it were some treacherous .. . 
intriguing with the Scots,” etc.; iv. 1. 60, 64.—‘ Pym never could 
have proved Strafford’s design. Vane—your servant, not our friend 
—has proved it. . . . Those notes . . . seal Strafford’s fate.” 

“Laud wrote: ‘I have of late heard some muttering about in 
the Court, but can meet with nothing to fasten on: only it makes 
me doubt some one hath been nibbling about it’ (see “Strafford 
Papers,” vol. ii. p. 127).” 
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“Lady Carlisle. Oh, there’s no charge, no precise charge; 
Only they sneer, make light of,—one may say, 
Nibble at what you do.” 


(i. 2. 39.) 


“Wentworth. . . . Ah? well perhaps 
The only hand held up in my defence 
May be old Laud’s! These Hollands then, these Saviles 
Nibble? They nibble? that’s the very word!” 


(i. 2. 54.) 

“Wentworth wrote to Laud: ‘I havea share for a short time in 
these customs, which, while his majesty’s revenue is then increased 
more than £20,000 by year, proves, nevertheless, a greater profit to 
me than ever I dreamed of.” When Laud read this passage to 
Charles, the King observed, impatiently, ‘ But he doth not tell you 
how much;’ and plainly intimated that he grudged the minister his 
share of the profit.” 


“Lady Carlisle. Your profit in the Customs,. Bristol says, 
Exceeds the due proportion: while the tax o 


(i. 2. 54.) 


“Wentworth was not at first consulted respecting the commo- 
tion in Scotland, but he had thrown out occasional advice in his 
despatches which was found singularly serviceable. He strove as 
far as possible, by urging strong defensive measures, to prevent an 
open rupture.” 

He wrote to Charles: 

“Tf the war were with a foreign enemy, I should like well to 
have the first blow; but, being with your majesty’s own natural 
howbeit rebellious subjects, it seems to me a tender point to draw 
blood first; for, till it come to that, all hope is not lost of reconcilia- 
tion... .” [Acting on this hint Browning has made the Strafford 
of the play object strongly to the war, and represents the secret 
council as having decided on it before his arrival in England. ] 

“On the arrival of Wentworth in England, he, Laud, and 
Hamilton instantly formed a secret council. . . . Wentworth con- 
sidering the extremity of affairs declared at once for war... . He 
proposed a loan, subscribed twenty thousand pounds by way of 
example, and pledged himself to bring over a large subsidy from 
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Ireland if the King would call a Parliament there. Encouraged 
by this assurance, it was resolved to call a Parliament in England 
also.” 
“Lady Carlisle. . . . I think a Council’s sitting now 
About this Scot’s affair.” 
. 76.) 
“Wentworth. . . . A Council sits? 


They have not taken a decided course 
Without me in the matter ?” 


“Went. The war? They cannot have agreed to that ? 
Nor the Scot’s war ?—without consulting me— 
Me, that am here to show how rash it is.”’ 


“ Went. Tis kind 
To tell me what the Council does. 
Pym. You grudge 
That I should know it had resolved on war 
Before you came? no need: you shall have all 
The credit, trust me! 
Went. Have the Council dared— 
They have not dared—that is—I know you not. 
Farewell, sir: times are changed.” 


(i. 2. 118.) 


“Charles. Since Laud’s assured (the minutes are within) 
—Loath as I am to spill my subjects’ blood— 
Went. That is, he’ll have a war: what’s done is done!”’ 


(i. 2, 218.) 
“‘ Went. Summon a Parliament! in Ireland first, 
Then, here. . . . That saves us.” 


Compare i. 1. 160.—“ The new page shall run, the King thinks, 
Wentworth thrust it down at the sword’s point;’ i. 2. 223.— 
“Taking the whole war’s risk upon himself;” i. 2. 259-263, 274, 
284; ii. I. 2, 14, 69, 80, 85; ii. 2. 15-20. 

“The King had put the question to the Council whether, upon 
the restiveness of Parliament, they would assist him ‘by extraor- 
dinary ways.’ They assented, passed a vote to that effect, writs 
for Parliaments in both countries were issued, and Wentworth pre- 
pared himself to quit England.” 
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“‘ Charles. If they prove restive— 
Wentworth. I shall be with you.” 


“ Cha. I have schemes, such schemes: we’ll buy 
The leaders off: without that, Wentworth’s counsel 
Had ne’er prevailed on me.” 


(i. 2. 291.) 


Compare ii. 1. 52,—“‘ A quiet, slow, but most effectual course of 
buying over.” 

“Charles, unsolicited, now invested him with the dignity of 
Earldom. . . . The lord-deputy was created Earl of Strafford and 
Baron of Raby, adorned with the Garter, and invested with the 
title of Lord-lieutenant, or Lieutenant-general of Ireland.” 


“ Charles. but take this ere you go! 
Now do I trust you? You’re an Earl: my Friend 
Of Friends :” 
(i. 2. 240.) 
“ Lady Carlisle. A rival’s, Strafford ? 
Strafford (showing the George). He hung it there: twine yours around it, child!” 


(i. 2. 256.) 


Compare i. 2. 266.—‘ At least we shall not hear eternally of 
services—he’s paid at least;” iii. 2. 94.—‘I tread a gewgaw under 
foot.” 


Fa: G. 


(To be continued.) 





Query.—Tennyson’s lines “Of old sat Freedom,” “ Love thou 
thy land,” and “ You ask me why” are said to be transcriptions of 
a speech made by his friend, James Spedding. What authority is 
there for this statement, and in what speech ? 
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THE LIBRARY. 


}E hear much wail and lament nowadays about the degen- 

M4) eration of modern drama and dramatic art, and yet, 

after a little observation, we may conclude that things 

are not as bad as they seem. Be it boldly said the drama 

has not degenerated ; for not only do we reverently produce on our 

stage what the genius of other times has created, but even in these 

days of realism genius is finding new springs by which to move the 
mechanism of the nineteenth-century man. 

What has degenerated, however, is public taste. Alexander von 
Humboldt once made the don mot—somewhat untrue, as don mots are 
apt to be—that the best criterion for a nation’s civilization is its an- 
nual consumption of soap. Surely, we might similarly measure the 
zesthetic standard of an individual by the character of his pastimes. 
Proceeding from the general to the particular, we will award to the 
lover of dignified drama and fine comedy the palm over the man who 
keeps his passions in training at the temples where blood-curdling 
tragedy is dispensed or over him whose facial muscles are still sensi- 
tive to the sorry jokes of a minstrel performance. 

The drama’s worst enemies of to-day are the “star” and his 
“manager.” A comparison between the work of a legitimate 
“stock”-company and that of an erratic “star” will teach the art- 
loving public what must be done to elevate the dramatist as well as 
the actor. The catering to our intellectual refreshment must pass 
from the hands of uncultured and greedy speculators into those of 
men who, untrammelled by the sordid care for dollars and cents, will 
endeavor to make known to us the great dramatic treasures we pos- 
sess, and thus lead on to the greater ones we expect. 

The eyes of literary Europe are upon the North, where, singu- 
larly enough, the poet’s laurels seem readier to bloom; where Russia 
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is giving us, in almost uninterrupted succession, novelist after nov- 
elist of extraordinary merit, and where the Scandinavian peninsula 
may boast of at least two dramatists whose works are destined to 
live-—Bjornstierne BjOrnson and Henrik Ibsen. Of the latter, two 
books are before me, neither of which we shall be likely to see soon 
produced on this side of the ocean; since neither of them would give 
great promise to an American manager; for our society, although 
haunted by them, has not yet given much thought to the stern and 
vital issues involved in these plays. Criticism, according to a very 
late authority, is the art of one man to make out as bad as possible 
what another has tried to make as good as possible; and if he be- 
lieves the critics, even the understanding reader will be tempted to see 
so much of the objectionable in these books that he may resign the 
labor of finding out their true value. To me their true value seems 
to lie in their construction rather than in their conception, in their 
workmanship rather than their plot. They are essentially well made, 
and yet essentially untrue to life, like a finely-cut and finished gar- 
ment worn by a person to whom it was not fitted. The characters 
of Ibsen, above all, elicit our admiration. They are not put before 
us, as is the case in many a play, like the figures on a chess-board, 
always remaining the same, and their changing interest and impor- 
tance solely dependent on the player’s hand; they are plastically 
evolved before our eyes as they would be were they of flesh and 
blood. Their counterparts, however, are so scarce that we have rarely 
fallen in with them in the paths of life. Ibsen’s works are Tendenz- 
dramen, and, naturally enough, in them truth is made subservient to 
amoral. They are great outcries against the hypocrisy of modern 
life. They deal with things plainly, and are not reading for the 
young, the thoughtless, and the unsophisticated. Such is the inten- 
sity of Ibsen’s purpose and the gravity of his conscience that he does 
not permit—I am speaking of two books only, and the author has 
written nine or ten—one ray of the ludicrous to permeate the glamour 
of his story, lest we be diverted from the end in view. Technically 
that must be reckoned a fault of the plays. The blending of the 
tragical with the comical, one of Shakespeare’s great teachings and 
achievements, is essential to a semblance of human life; as in the 
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original itself, “there is but one step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous.” Must we not think here of that masterly stroke in “ Mac- 
beth,” when, after the nightly terrors which have passed over the 
castle, the morning brings the humorous effusion of the porter, in 
whose words we hear the irony of unfeeling nature? While such 
effects may outwardly mollify the tragical events, they inwardly in- 
tensify them by power of contrast. 

In Ibsen’s “ The Pillars of Society,” a drama in four acts, we are 
placed 7 medias res. Consul Bernick, a wealthy ship-builder in a 
provincial town on the northern coast of Norway; his wife, married 
for reason’s sake, not love’s; her younger brother, John Tonnesen ; 
her (elder) half-sister, Lona Hessel; Dina Dorff, a young girl in Ber- 
nick’s house; and Vicar Rohrfeld are the active dramatis persone. 
Many years ago, we learn, Bernick has ruined the honor and happi- 
ness of Dina Dorff’s mother, who was at the time married to a vaga- 
bond actor. Dina was a little girl when her mother sank. Bernick, 
who poses as one of the “ Pillars of Society,’—why he should we 
fail to see,—has induced his brother-in-law that is to be to assume 
the part of the guilty person; and that noble-hearted youth, in com- 
pany with his eccentric half-sister Lona, goes to America, of course, 
of which country Henrik Ibsen seems to know little beyond the 
fact that it was discovered by Christopher Columbus. They return 
in Act I., much to the dismay of Bernick, who fears exposure most at 
a time when it would bring him financial ruin as well as moral. The 
exposure threatens because honest John Tonnesen finds that his 
brother-in-law, profiting by his absence, has impugned not only his 
morality but also his integrity in money matters. Consul Bernick, 
the soul of virtue and honor in his townsmen’s eyes, is an unscrupu- 
_ lous egotist, as may also be seen from his action in sending out a 
vessel in thoroughly unseaworthy condition. This vessel is the one 
by which the inconvenient John is to return to the land of liberty. 
It is hardly necessary to add that John and good Dina furnish the 
obligatory pair of lovers. The play grows very interesting as the 
acts progress; the many incidents are most skilfully grouped, and 
while we still wonder in the middle of the last act how it all is to end 
well, the author surprises us into highest and sincerest admiration by 
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the original clever manner in which he cuts the Gordian knot. Dina 


and John have gone not by the doomed “ Gazelle,” but by the “ Palm- 
baum,” while the city is arranging for a great demonstration in honor 
of Bernick and his new scheme of building a railroad. Bernick’s 
son Olof has run away from home (to fight the Indians, I surmise) 
and stowed himself away among the baggage of the “ Gazelle.” He 
is pursued and the leaky vessel detained, just before the outbreak of 
a hurricane. Bernick, stricken by calamity after calamity, and freed 
from the consequences of each by that persevering good luck which 
only very bad men have, experiences a change of heart and, to the 
surprise of the torch-bearing citizens in front of his residence, goes 
into sackcloth and ashes, makes a clear breast of it all, and—retains 
the confidence of his fellow-citizens. The outcome is satisfactory to 
everybody but Vicar Rohrfeld. It appears that Ibsen is not on good 
footing with the clergy. 

“Ghosts” is a family drama in three acts. This earthly valley is 
not a paradise, we are aware of that, nor is the present writer an 
optimist; yet, were the world as bad as this drama makes believe, 
then were it better that we all were taken to the sea where it is the 
deepest, etc. There are two classes of revolutionaries,—the positive, 
or republicans ; the negative, or anarchists. From this play it would 
appear that Ibsen sides with the latter. Whatever faults may be 
found with the play, certainly neither plot nor treatment are hack- 
neyed. The play is even free from those reminiscences of the modern 
French school which “ The Pillars of Society” seems to betray. 

In the dramatic art—and this, again, Shakespeare has taught us 
—there is a law of relativity as it were. The poet is not restricted 
by that consideration for the beautiful which Lessing enjoins upon 
sculptor and painter. Any horror may be brought before our eyes 
on a stage, provided that we have been properly prepared for it. 
The climax, however, must be as if it were inevitable. Therefore it 
is that we do not feel that unnecessary blood has been shed in 
“Richard III.” or in “Macbeth.” This requirement Ibsen sets aside. 
Moreover, he goes a step further, and makes his hero perish without 
a vestige of the traditional poetic justice, and he inflicts upon him a 
fate much more fearful than we have yet witnessed. The plot is im- 
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moral, because it is exaggerated and without the power of imparting 
a wholesome lesson. A dissolute husband and his unhappy wife,— 
the wife rebellious and seeking refuge with a parson whom she loves, 
but whose sense of duty restores her to her unhappy home: such are 
the premittenda. As was the case in the first play, these facts are 
revealed by glimpses in course of the first act. Captain Alving leaves 
two children,—Oscar, who becomes a famous artist; and the illegiti- 
mate daughter of a housemaid, Regine, who considers herself the 
daughter of a drunken joiner. Note the similarity of the plot so far 
with “ The Pillars of Society.” As was the case there, the girl here, 
too, is brought up in the widowed Mrs. Alving’s house. Oswald has 
returned home after years of successful labor, rich in fame, broken 
in soul and body. “The sins of the fathers,” so the cynic of a physi- 
cian whom he consulted told him, “are visited upon their children.” 
Ibsen does not hesitate to let brother and sister fall in love with each 
other, and even after the facts have been revealed, Oswald clings to 
the idea of marrying the girl; and, most abhorrent, the noble-hearted, 
self-sacrificing mother we have learned to admire in Mrs. Alving fur- 
thers and favors his suit. Has thing more horrible than this ever 
been apologized for by the pen of genius? Regine, upon hearing 
the fearful news, resolves—to go to a nunnery? No,—to flee to a 
refuge where beauty and youth go for a pedigree and sorrow is 
drowned in love and wine. The last curtain drops upon Oswald 
growing demented, as he expected to become,—becoming, before our 
very eyes, not a raving maniac, in consequence of his shocking ex- 
perience, but a soft-brained idiot, in consequence of his father’s dis- 
sipated life. When we have to listen to such things as these we 
generally have one or two excuses ready with which to exculpate 
the author. We say he is using even forbidden weapons in combat- 
ing evil, and that he makes things end so that the guilty have their 
deserts. Ibsen, however, deals tragical retribution to the son for the 
father’s guilt, thus expounding a modern theory of an ancient law of 
nature. 

The excellent points of these two books have perhaps not been 
sufficiently touched upon; the masterly grasp of situations con- 
current towards the progress of the plot, the concise brevity of 
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action, the pregnancy of every event recorded,—or, in other words, 
the causal nexus between everything that happens and its conse- 
quences. In these first requirements of a drama Ibsen deserves to 
be placed below no one but Shakespeare. It would be interesting to 
follow this truly original and highly-gifted author into the field of 
history, where his poetic insight, undimmed by prejudices (though of 
very good intent, it is true), might give us what we are sadly in need 
of,—a truly artistic drama. Until “The Pillars of Society” and 
“Ghosts” may tempt one of our enterprising managers to produce 
them, very likely under some other name both of play and of author, 
be their reading recommended as an interesting study. 

[‘‘Kejser og Galilzer” (1873)—“ The Emperor and the Gali- 
lean” —was translated into English by Miss Catherine Ray, and pub- 
lished in 1876 (Tinsley: London). “Ett Dukkehjem” (1879)—or 
“ Nora,” literally, “A Doll's House”—was Englished by Henrietta F. 
Lord, and published in 1882 (Griffith & Farran: London). Others 
of his main works, “ Catilina’” (1850), “ Fru Inger” (1857), “ Heroes 
of Helgeland” (1858), ‘“‘ The Comedy of Love” (1862), “ Rivals for 
the Crown” (1864), “Brand,” “ Per Gynt,” and “ Youth’s Bond” 
(1866), a book of Poems (1871), “ Samfundets Stotter” or “ Pillars of 
Society” (1877), “Gengangere” or “Ghosts” (1881), “En Folke- 
fiende” or “ An Enemy of the People” (1882), “ Vildanden” or “ The 
Wild Duck” (1884), “ Rosmersholm” (1886), “ Fruen fra Havet” or 
“The Lady from the Sea” (1888, and first performed at the Royal 
Theatre, Berlin, March 5, 1889), are easily accessible, in the shape of 
German and French translations —TueE Eprrors. ] 

Otto Heller. 


THE PAPERS of the New Shakspere Society of London for meet- 
ings of the session of 1888 are now issued. Mr. S. L. Lee’s paper 
on “ Elizabethan England and the Jews,” Mr. Benjamin Dawson’s 
“ Shakspere’s Accentuation of proper Names,” Professor C. H. Her- 
ford’s “ Suggestions on Greene’s Romances and Shakspere’s,” and 
Mr. Thomas Tyler’s “Shakspere Idolatry,” are the main contribu- 
tions made to this session's special studies. The most recent of 
these papers, “ Shakspere Idolatry,” assigns the chief place among 
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Shakespeare idolaters to Matthew Arnold, on the score of his famous 
sonnet,—“ Others abide our question: thou art free.” Mr. Tyler, 
with the prose of mere common sense, does not hesitate to char- 
acterize it as that piece of “ grandiose nonsense” with a “ grain of 
truth.” But whatever one may think of Mr. Tyler’s insistance on 
what he calls ‘“Shakspere Science” and his superior talk regard- 
ing “facts” about Shakespeare and his works ; and however one may 
feel that those facts are few, reveal what one cares least to know, and 
leave the main mystery of genius untouched; still, it appears from 
a note affixed to his paper that Mr. Tyler has turned a keen edge 
towards a weak spot in Mr. Arnold’s critical panoply. He says: 


“ Dr. Furnivall informs me that he heard Mr. Arnold speak ad- 
versely of Shakspere, and that he also refused to write specially on 
the poet, as the public would not endure that the truth, or what Mr. 
Arnold imagined to be such, should be told. The posthumous vol- 
ume, ‘ Essays in Criticism, Second Series,’ is put forth as containing 
some of Mr. Arnold’s ‘ ripest, best, most interesting writing.’ Here 
we may find allusions to Shakspere and expressions of opinion 
which it is difficult to describe as other than contradictory. Thus 
in one place we read of ‘Shakespeare and Milton, with their secret 
of consummate felicity in diction and movement’ (p. 177), but in 
another place, ‘Shakespeare is divinely strong, rich, and attractive ; 
but sureness of perfect style Shakespeare himself does not possess’ 
(p. 62). We learn, moreover, that ‘in English eulogy of Shake- 
speare’ is constantly to be seen ‘much of provincial infatuation’ 
(pp. 128, 129). Are we then to account for the diversity of Mr. 
Arnold’s utterances by supposing that, in relation to Shakspere, 
even the apostle of light and sweetness and cultured self-restraint 
was himself occasionally inspired by ‘ provincial infatuation’ ?” 


Shakespeare’s “imperfect” art must be allowed the supremacy 
to which its infatuating effects on humanity bear witness, or else we 
must conclude with the formal critics that lesser poets are greater 
than he, as Mr. Arnold intimates in his praise of Milton as “ unique 
amongst us. No one else in English literature and art possesses 
the like distinction. . . . I have heard a politician express wonder 
at the treasures of political wisdom in a certain celebrated scene of 
‘Troilus and Cressida.’ For my part, I am at least equally moved 
to wonder at the fantastic and false diction in which Shakespeare has 
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in that scene clothed them. Milton, from one end of ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ to the other, is in his diction and rhythm constantly a great 
artist in the great style.” 

However, if we allow room in poetic art for more than one class 
of artists or for an essential difference of poetic gift, reconstructing 
thus a more flexible theory of art and confessing that the rare 
creative poets know how to break rules in the interest of the high- 
est art, we need not wonder at a formal critic’s lapse into the com- 
mon infatuation. (Triibner & Co.: London.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Secret Drama of Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” GERALD MAssEy. 
(Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co.: London.) 

“Shakespeare und Shakspere.” K. F. Grar VitzrHum von Eck- 
sTADT. (J. G. Cotta’schen: Stuttgart.) 

“Sir Anthony Sherley the Author of Shakespeare’s Plays.” Scott 
SurtEEs. (Henry Gray: London.) 

‘“‘Shakespeare’s Provincialisms.” Scotr SurTEEs. (Dinsdale-on- 
Tees.) 

“Venetia Victrix and Other Poems.” CAROLINE FITZGERALD. (Mac- 
millan & Co.: London.) 

“Mr. Donnelly’s Reviewers.” Wittiam D. O’Connor. (Belford, 
Clarke & Co.: Chicago.) 

“A Few Notes on a Selected Portion of the Halliwell-Phillipps Li- 
brary.” Ernest E. BAKER. (Private circulation.) 

“ Dickens’s Christmas Carol,” translated into Greek. (Barth & Von 
Hirst: Athens.) 

“Immortality of the Individual.” W.T. Harris. (D. Appleton & 
Co.: New York.) 

“The Journal of Speculative Philosophy” for 1887, with index to 
Vols. 1-XV. 
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Browning, Diction of. O. F. Emerson, Apr. Mod. Lang. Notes. 

(See Fra Lippo Lippi. F.M.Witson. Apr. Mag. of Art.) 

Elizabeth Barrett. Apr. Quar. Rev. 

Crabbe’s Poetry. GEORGE SaINTsBurY, June JZacmillan. 

Dante’s Sense of Color. L. W. McLean, Apr. Mod. Lang. Notes. 

De Musset, Alfred—(I.) Arsene Houssaye, Apr. Fort. Rev. 

Goethe. J. M. Titzer, Apr. Ref Quar. Rev. 

The Old Age of. Apr. Quar. Rev. 

Horace, Life and Poetry of. May United Service. 

Hunt, Leigh. G. Satntssury, Apr. Macmillan. 

Ibsen, Henrik. A. Symons, Apr. (15) Univ. Rev. 

Literature, Euphuism in Style and. T. W. Hunt. Mch. New 

Englander. 

Poetry of Modern Skepticism. Apr. Hom. Rev. 

Raleigh’s Poetry and Life. Apr. Quar. Rev. 

Rossetti, Poetry of Dante Gabriel. H.W. Master, Apr. And. Rev. 

Shakespeare, Art of Shakespeare and Milton. J. P. Fruit, Apr. 
Mod. Lang. Notes. 

and Art of Painting. W. W. Fenn, Apr. Por? 

Dentition zz Utero (Richard III., see “3 Henry VL.” v. 6). 
ALBERT BENTHALL, May (25) Lancet. 

English Kings of. W. Pater, Apr. Scribner. 

Falstaff’s Death-Bed. C. CreicHton, Mch. Blackw. 

——“ Hamlet :” Drama of Pessimism. May Deut. Rund. 

Genesis of. James T. Foarp, Jan. and Apr. M/an- 
chester Quar. 

Local Names in. Feb. (9) Atheneum. 

Macbeth Considered as a Celt. Apr. Vaz. Rev. 

Facts and Fancies about. Mch. Gent/. Mag. 

Mother of. Marie Core.wi, June Woman's World. 

“Othello,” Genesis of. H. S. Witson, Apr. Gentil. Mag. 

in Somerset. Dean oF WELLS, Apr. Cont. 

“Tempest,” Date and Occasion of. Apr. (15) Univ. Rev. 

Tennyson as a Prophet. F. W.H. Myers, Mch. X/X Cent. 

Parallels. THomas AsHE, Manchester Quar. 

The Thousand and One Nights. C. H. Toy, June At/antic. 

Verse, Structure of English Verse. Wma. Hanp Browne, Apr. 

Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Wordsworth’s “ The Recluse,” etc. Apr. Edn. Rev. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


ZR. C. CREIGHTON’S article on the cause of Falstaff's 
death, in Blackwood for March, 1889, which called out 
the expression of a contrary opinion from the London 
Lancet, is the occasion for an interesting discussion of 
the whole matter by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, in the Boston Popular Science 
News for May, in a paper on “The Death of Falstaff’ Strangely 
enough the medical question involved seems to turn upon the 
textual emendations proposed for the corrupt passage in the Folio, 
occurring in the course of the Hostess’s account of Falstaff’s 
death,—“ for his Nofe was as fharpe as a Pen, and a Table of greene 
fields.” The well-known standard reading, suggested by Theobald, 
‘a’ babbled of green fields,’ Dr. Creighton’s theory sets aside in 
favor of Collier’s doubtful and most probably forged manuscript 
correction, “a pen on a table of green frieze.’ Dr. Rolfe thus 
summarizes and comments upon the argument on both sides. 





“Dr. Creighton . . . believes that Shakespeare made Falstaff die 
of the ‘sweating sickness,’ which first appeared in 1485 (its intro- 
duction in ‘Henry V.’ would be an anachronism, but not unlike 
many another in Shakespeare) and prevailed at intervals until the 
middle of the following century, not only in England, but in 
Germany and other countries of northern Europe. Dr. Creighton 
finds evidence in support of his opinion in the epilogue to ‘2 Henry 
IV.,’ which promises to ‘continue the story with Sir John init... 
where, for anything I know, Falstaff shall die of a sweat; also in 
the fact that many of the symptoms of death to which Dame 
Quickly refers correspond with those recorded by Dr. John Caius, 
in his ‘ Boke of Counseil against the Sweat ;’ and, finally, on account 
of ‘the pimply roughness of the skin’ in the disease. ‘The turgid 
skin,’ according to Dr. Creighton, ‘during life would look like 
red frieze; but, when the cadaveric hue of the facies Hippocratica 
came out, it would change to chlorotic green.’ In Germany the 
popular name of the sweating sickness was der Friesel (frieze). 
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“The London Lancet, in reply to this ingenious plea for Collier’s 
reading, urges the fact that the sweating sickness was not known 
till more than seventy years later than Falstaff’s day; but, as we 
have intimated, no stress can be laid on such anachronisms in 
Shakespeare. It is also suggested that, if the dramatist had in- 
tended to represent Jack as dying of that disease, he would have 
said ‘the sweat’ instead of ‘a sweat ;’ and with this we are inclined 
to agree, as with what the writer goes on to say: 

“* Moreover, it is not natural to make Mrs. Quickly such a 
minute clinical observer; while the picture of the drawn features 
and the childish and innocent babblings of the old sinner’s delirium 
is one of those powerful touches that the poet delighted to draw. 
Besides, there was no necessity to make Falstaff die of an acute 
disease, when Shakespeare had already represented him as suffering 
under a complication of disorders, with symptoms so graphically 
described that we can readily diagnose his disease. The Chief- 
Justice, addressing Falstaff, says: “ Have you not a moist eye, a dry 
hand, a yellow cheek, a white beard, a decreasing leg, an increasing 
belly ?” etc.; the yellow cheek, the increasing swelling of the belly, 
with the shrunken limbs, telling of the onset of the jaundice, and 
the ascites which accompany the latter stage of: cirrhosis of the 
liver. Nor are the presages of his death incompatible with this 
view: the burning heats, succeeded by sensations of intense cold, 
the rambling delirium, and pinched features are characteristic of 
death by this disease.’ 

““Who shall decide when doctors disagree? In our humble 
opinion, they are both wrong, being led astray by their professional 
interest in the ‘case’ as reported by Dame Quickly. We doubt 
whether Shakespeare had in mind the sweating sickness or ‘ cirrhosis 
of the liver’ or any other specific disease. The signs of death de- 
scribed are such as were familiar to common people, and mingled 
with vulgar superstition, like the reference to the old notion that 
death is more likely to occur with the falling than with the rising 
tide. The ‘fumbling with the sheets’ is found in other dramatists 
of the time, and had been mentioned as an indication of approach- 
ing death by Celsius, Hippocrates, Galen, and other professional 
authorities. The drawn features need no comment, but we may 
note that the sharpness of the nose is connected with the preceding 
sign by Thomas Lupton in his ‘Thousand Notable Things’ (1586), a 
book which Shakespeare had probably read. He says: ‘If the 
foreheade of the sicke waxe redde and his xose waxe sharpe; if he 
pull strawes or the cloathes of his bedde—these are most certain 
tokens of death.’ [See ‘Henry V., ii. 314.] The Chief-Justice’s 
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description is simply that of the ordinary ‘sere and yellow leaf’ of 
a corpulent old reprobate like Falstaff. A doctor might ‘ diagnose 
disease’ in it, but not the justice nor the dramatist. 

“It seems to us improbable that Falstaff would be represented 
as dying of aterrible epidemical disorder without a hint of its preva- 
lence at the time. An isolated case of the sweating sickness 
would have been a strange phenomenon; and, on the other hand, 
any extended outbreak of the disease would have jnterrupted 
Henry’s expedition to France. Henry VIII., who was no coward, 
left London during the epidemic of 1528, and endeavored to ‘ dodge’ 
the plague by continual travelling.” 





WE THINK it is scarcely derogatory to the interesting char- 
acter of the literary exercises of the Whitman Testimonial—the 
various addresses and toasts delivered at the banquet in Camden, 
May 31, in honor of Walt Whitman’s seventieth birthday—to say 
that they were all surpassed in attractiveness and flavor by the chance 
interpolations here and there of the poet himself. His only set 
speech ran as follows: 

“ My friends, though announced to give an address, there is no 
such intention. Feeling the impulse of the spirit—for I am at least 
half of Quaker stock,—I have obeyed the command to come and 
look at you for a minute, to show myself face to face, which is prob- 
ably the best I can do, but I have felt no command to make a speech, 
and shall not therefore attempt any. All I have felt the imperative 
conviction to say I have already printed in my books of poems as 
well as prose, which any one who will may read. And so, hail and 
farewell! Deeply acknowledging this compliment with my best re- 
spects and love to you all personally, to Camden, to New Jersey, and 
to all represented here, you must excuse me from any word further.” 

But when Mr. Julian Hawthorne was received with marked ap- 
plause, from the easy chair of the venerable poet arose the calm 
voice,—“ That’s for your father, Julian.’ And when Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder said, in the course of his remarks, that he was a 
great stickler for poetic form, and that in this Whitman’s character- 
istics were unapproachable, Whitman’s slow, sonorous tones broke 
solemnly upon the current of proceedings. “Do you say so?” he 
asked. ‘I do,” Mr. Gilder replied. ‘‘ Many have tried to imitate it, 
but none successfully.” 
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MY STAR. 
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BROWNING’S SCIENCE. 


GREAT poet fully conversant with the science of his time, 
in sympathy not only with the aspirations of his age but 
with its intellectual progress, must necessarily exercise 
an influence upon the educated and thoughtful far be- 

yond that possessed by poets, however great, whose only objert is to 

express artistically the emotions of the human mind in rhythmical 
language. Many eminent writers have maintained that science and 
poetry are opposed to each other and that as the one flourishes so 
must the other decay. The poet, they say, deals with resemblances, 
comparisons, appearances ; in a word, with the beautiful and its re- 
lations to the emotions of pity, terror, admiration, awe, etc. The 
scientist, on the other hand, occupies himself with finding out dis- 
tinctions and tracing causes; in a word, with facts. According to 
these it is little less than libellous to write of a poet that he is sci- 
entific, or of a man of science that he is poetic; it is in either case 
to detract from the honor attaching to his proper work. If the 
ornithologist were to intrude himself upon us while we were enjoy- 
ing the “ Ode to the Nightingale” or the poem of the “ Skylark” we 
should resent it as a personal affront. Who cares for meteorology 
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when revelling in “ The Cloud,” or for botany when delighting in 
“The Sensitive Plant?” Nothing is easier than to ridicule the idea 
of introducing genera and species, cryptogams and phenogams, into 
such associations as those of Shelley’s garden. This sort of thing 
has been done to perfection in “The Botanic Garden” and “The 
Loves of the Triangles.” Nevertheless, we maintain that, other 
things being equal, the poet who knows his natural history, his 
botany, and his physical science will write better poetry than he who 
knows nothing of these things. He will not, of course, worry us 
with his classifications and analysis, but his deeper penetration into 
the mysteries of nature will enable him to impress us more entirely 
with a sense of his truth to nature, of his nearness to and harmony 
with nature in all her varying moods and phenomena. I may be 
pardoned for this introduction to what I have to say on Browning’s 
science, because I have for some years past occupied myself with 
pointing out to Browning students in England how much Brown- 
ing’s scientific imagination and learning enhance the value of his 
poetic work and his claims to recognition as a great teacher of the 
nineteenth century. Browning’s work is as distinctly the product of’ 
the age of science as Petrarch’s of the revival of learning. 

_ No prophet can speak to the heart of his age who is out of sym- 
pathy with its work and hopes. Would he lead the minds of his 
time he must know their thoughts and speak them better than they 
can themselves. He must invest himself in their mental dress and 
dignify it by his mode of wearing it; must take their crude longings 
and intimations and transmute them with the philosopher’s stone of 
his genius into the gold of burning, shining thought which shall 
dower the ages with a heritage forever. He must not set himself to 
scold and scorn his age nor denounce the “ down-grade” tendencies of 
its earnest, passionate thought; out of harmony with it he can effect 
no good; to lead he must love, to love he must know. That Robert 
Browning is a great poet it is happily now too late to deny. It 
concerns me at present to indicate some of the reasons for estimating 
his work as part of the worthiest literary product of our time. 
Macaulay says that “the merit of poetry, in its wildest form, still 
consists in its truth.” It is obvious that to be true a poet cannot 
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know too much. Now there is not a mood of the human mind, 
from the mental agitation of a Pope debating high matters of church 
and state to the squirming of a Sludge detected in his contemptible 
fraud, which is beyond the power of Robert Browning to analyze 
and explain. He is not only the heroes’ poet or the singer of 
roundelays and the idyllist of empty days. It is the “ poet’s trade 
to feign,” says Churchill, but Browning’s work is rather to divine the 
hidden things of the human soul for us and open to us the hiero- 
glyphics of nature. Analysis with him becomes inventive; he is 
“the maker” because he is so great an analyst. He unwraps and 
dissects so skilfully that the power of synthesis has come to him 
from the perfection of his knowledge of the materials in which he 
works. Take, for instance, his “ Paracelsus;” so perfectly did he 
take to pieces the old myths and legends about this reformer of medi- 
cine that he has been able to reconstruct for us what is acknowl- 
edged by men of science to-day as the truest history of the man. 
See what he did with the meagre scraps of history of Count Guido 
Franceschini. He pulled that faded, worn, old book to bits, put it 
into the alembic of his brain, and distilled for us “ The Ring and the 
Book,” which is doubtless much truer for us than would have been 
the actual facts and words seen by coarser eyes and heard by duller 
ears. Thus does analysis lead with genius such as his to synthesis, 
and for this I call him a scientific poet. 

This is a consolatory fact, because it shows us that the progress 
of science need not be fatal to poetry. We shall understand our 
materials so much better that we shall make more out of them. The 
chemist is the great manufacturer precisely because he is the great 
separater and resolver. Campbell said,— 


«‘ When science from creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws!” 


But is itso? Tennyson speaks in one of his poems of the “ white 
star of snow:” before Mr. Glaisher’s observations on snow-crystals 
he would have had to call it a “flake.” There are many instances 
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in the Laureate’s works of the influence which modern scientific dis- 
coveries have exercised upon his genius. Browning’s poems, how- 
ever, teem with them, and this possibly is one element in their 
obscurity. It cannot be denied that one wants educating up to 
Browning, but the process will undoubtedly pay. In “ Ferishtah’s 
Fancies” he speaks of the human ear as “hungry for music.” We 
shall miss the poet’s meaning unless we know something of the 
organ of Corti with its three thousand rods, the beautiful arrange- 
ment of which has been compared to that of the keys of a piano. 
In the next line he speaks of the “ seven-stringed instrument” before 
the eye; here the reference to light and the seven colors of the spec- 
trum is more obvious. In “ Hohenstiel-Schwangau” we have the 
lines 
“Try to make good do good as evil does— 
Were just as if a chemist, wanting white, 
And knowing black ingredients bred the dye 
Insisted these too should be white, forsooth !” 


Those experimenters with chemicals, who have made the beautiful 
white and blue fires out of black antimony and sulphur, will know 
what the poet means. In “ Easter Day” there is a very remarkable 
illustration of Plato’s maxim that “ poets utter great and wise things 
which they do not themselves understand.” He says,— 
“‘ Thy choice was earth: thou didst attest 
?Twas fitter spirit should subserve 


The flesh, than flesh refine to nerve 
Beneath the spirit’s play.” 


This poem was written five years before Herbert Spencer gave the 
first hints as to the origin of the nervous system in meduse. He 
points out how an impression or stimulus comes to habitually trav- 
erse a certain path along the lines of least resistance, thus leading to 
a differentiation of the protoplasm. Mr. Bastian has shown how the 
constant repetition of such a process has gradually produced the 
“nerve fibre.” How did the poet anticipate this great scientific 
discovery? Those students of the poet who are interested in the 
study of the science of optics will have remarked the important place 
which his light metaphors hold in his poems. “Red, green, and 
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blue that whirl into a white.” . . . ‘‘ The prism’s obstruction shows 
aright the secret of the sunbeam.” . . . “ Light thwarted, breaks a 
limpid purity of rainbow flakes.” In “ Fifine” he speaks of losing 
“the varicolor in achromatic white.” ‘ Numpholeptos” is quite un- 


intelligible without some acquaintance with optics. 

How wonderfully he anticipated recent discoveries in evolution 
and embryology in his “ Paracelsus” I have lately had occasion to 
explain. Though holding no brief for any of the churches it can- 
not be doubted that Mr. Browning is a Christian poet. His theology 
it so eminently reasonable that it commends itself to a large class of 
minds which have forsaken the churches because modern criticism has 
laid rude hands on the dogmas, creeds, and documents upon which 
they are grounded. The study of comparative religions, the sciences 
of folk-lore, anthropology, and psychology have dissipated much of 
the supernatural which forms so large a portion of the older religious 
teaching. The great want of the age is a faith which is adequate to 
and consistent with its intellectual culture. I venture to think that 
such a system of reasonable religious belief is to be found in the 
works of this great writer. I hail it with joy,—not so much for its 
own completeness and perfection as for its indication of the direc- 
tion in which we must look for the religion of the future. It is vain 
to deny that we live in a transition period as far as our faith is con- 
cerned. Many of the churches resemble those wooden buildings in 
India which have been the prey of the white ant,—they retain all 
their outward form and appearance of strength, but they will not 
resist the next high wind, for they are eaten through and through by 
the destroying insect. Churches and religious systems and societies, 
however, may collapse, but the “ indestructible religious need” of the 
human race will be satisfied by a commensurate theology when even 
their very names are forgotten. In the beautiful words of Lotze, 
the great German philosopher, “ The totality of all that has value— 
all that is perfect, fair, and good—cannot possibly be homeless in 
the world or in the realm of actuality, but has the very best claim 
to be regarded by us as imperishable reality.” Man has often found 
that he has outgrown his gods; he will never outgrow such a con- 
ception of God as that! He may part with his anthropomorphic 
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conceptions of the Supreme Being, but “the mind which meditates 
in Beauty and speaks in Law” will ever be adored by thinking men. 
And we can worship Browning’s God without loss of our self- 
respect. To do this he tells us we must 


“‘ Correct the portrait by the living face, 
Man’s God by God’s God in the mind of man.” 
(‘“‘ The Ring and the Book.””—The Pope.) 


To Browning “God is the perfect poet who in his person acts his 
own creations,” ... “tastes an infinite joy in infinite ways,” and 
“ dwells in all, from life’s minute beginnings up at last to man.” In 
God is life for evermore, yet existence in its lowest form includes 
Him, as he tells us in the noble passage in “ Paracelsus,” from which 
I quote. No one can read this without looking upon nature with 
“larger, other eyes.” Matter is no longer the dead thing of the labo- 
ratory; it is “a crystallized thought of God.” He cannot conceive 
that the All-powerful and All-wise could fail to 


** prove as infinitely good : 
Would never, with power to work all love desires, 


Bestow e’en less than man requires.” 
(“ Christmas Eve.’’) 


It is not incomprehensible, therefore, to him that 


*‘ This one earth, out of all the multitude 
Of peopled worlds, as stars are now supposed,— 
Was chosen, and is sun-star of the swarm, 
For stage and scene of Thy transcendent acts, 
Beside which even creation fades 
Into a puny exercise of power.” 
(« The Ring and the Book.”—The Pope.) 


He can {believe that “the very God,” “the All-great,” may be “ the 
All-loving}too,”— 


“ For the loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless god 
Amid his worlds.” 


But why does God never speak? He stands by, and seeing all the 
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evil and misery in the world does nothing to stay it! How reason- 
able is Browning’s answer. He says that God 


* stands away 
As it were a handbreadth off, to give 
Room for the newly-made to live, 
And look at him from a place apart, 
And use his gifts of brain and heart.” 


The process of man’s education could go on in no other conceivable 
manner. Man, otherwise, would not be man,—he would be a mere 
machine, “ Made perfect as a thing of course,” but his “liberty of 
doing evil gave his doing good a grace.” “I see no sign of God,” 
says the scientist; “I can explain everything without him!” 
Browning does not take him to the stars above, he bids him look 
through the microscope at : 


“The simplest of creatures, just a sac 
That’s mouth, heart, legs, and_belly at once, yet lives 
And feels, and could do neither, we conclude, 
If simplified still further in degree.” 


And what then? Why, “The Name comes close behind a stomach 
cyst,” which is the designation the biologist gives that simplest of all 
living things which the poet has described; and this arrest of knowl- 
edge exactly indicates the high-water mark of the science of the 
day. The Name—God—is immediately behind that stomach cyst !— 
behind that veil we cannot peer, and the latest scientific word is that 
there is not the least probability that we shall ever bridge the gulf 
between the not-living and the living. There stands science con- 
founded,—“ thus far shalt thou come and no farther.” But if we boast 
that though we cannot solve the mystery of life we have mastered 
matter, “ No!” cries the poet, “the mere atoms despise” you! the 
awful, eternal atoms which no man hath seen nor can see, of whose 
ceaseless dance Tyndall has told us, of their linking and breaking 
away and whirling on unceasingly in their infinite combinations, ever 
changing yet never being lost. Of all this must we think ere we 
can sound the depth of the meaning,—“ the atoms despise” us. 
Conversing recently with one of our greatest English divines, he 
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said to me that the words ‘‘ The Name comes close behind a stomach 
cyst” conveyed no idea whatever to his mind, and he adduced that as 
one of his reasons for thinking Browning obscure. This gave me 
the opportunity of pointing out to him that if he had spent a small 
fraction of the time he had devoted to Greek particles to learning 
the elements of biology, he would not have so unjustly condemned 
the poet. This is a good illustration of the mental preparation 
which is demanded in a Browning student. Is the fault with the 
poet? By no means. A good preacher has a right to good listen- 
ers. Professor Max Miller recently said that neither Tennyson nor 
Browning could be understood without an acquaintance with the 
Greek and Roman classics; this is presupposed in our idea of an 
educated person. In Browning’s case a knowledge of the physical 
sciences is also demanded of us, but this only shows that Browning 
is in advance of his time as a leader of men should be. The age 
cannot be very distant when an acquaintance with science will be as 
common as a knowledge of the ancient classics: then we shall hear 
less of Browning’s obscurity. Browning’s theory of life is emi- 
nently in accord with the teachings of evolution and development. 
At first the savage merely lives the animal life; in time he comes to 
learn how he lives,— 


“and the more he gets to know 
Of his own life’s adaptabilities 
The more joy-giving will his life become.” 


The very failures of our life prove it to be an advance from a lower 
form, as the poet shows in “Cleon.” ‘The moral sense grows but 
by exercise,” and if it be true that “an honest man is the noblest 
work of God,” it is impossible to imagine how he could have 
attained his nobility by any other means than the “ training and pas- 
sage” of this life. Browning’s theory of life is scientific because he 
goes into its purpose, and what to the pessimist is infinite mystery 
is replete with law and order to him. Poor atheist Thompson, who 
wrote “ The City of Dreadful Night,” exclaimed,— 


“T find no hint throughout the universe 
Of good or ill, of blessings or of curse; 
I find alone necessity supreme. 
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«‘ The world rolls round for ever like a mill; 
It grinds out death and life, and good and ill; 
It has no purpose, heart, or mind, or will.” 


It was natural that such pessimism should lead to the Lethe of 
opium and alcohol, and the melancholy end in the wards of the hos- 
pital. To the healthy mind of Browning 


“This world’s no blot— 
Nor blank: it means intensely and means good,” 


The evolutionist has taught us many things as to the origin and 
development of bodily organs. It is not more certain that necessity . 
has gradually produced and improved these than that 


*¢as with body so deals law with soul, 
That, stung to strength through weakness, strives for good 
Through evil.” 


The pessimist who fails to see all this is like a color-blind person 
who cannot find the beauty of the rainbow. It is not the bow in 
the clouds which wants color, it is his deficiency of the color-sense 
which is to blame. Looking back at the history of our race we can 
find no noble deed, no heroic effort, which could ever have sprung 
from the pessimist’s gloomy creed. Mental health means optimism. 
This is the oxygen of the soul, and there never was a brave and 
valiant effort made without it. The fatal choke-damp of the poets 
of the Leopardi and Schopenhauer school finds no place in the robust 
pages of Browning. It vitiates much of the work of Shelley, Byron, 
and Heine,.but probably no poetic atmosphere so nearly approaches 
mountain air as his. If anything, it is too strong for most of us in 
the old world. The newer blood and stronger lungs of the new 
world breathe it with greater pleasure. 

Contemplating the lower forms of life the poet sees that they 
have arrived at perfection; the star-fish is complete,—no better star- 
fish seems required,—but he sees 


“Man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute; a god though in the germ.” 
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On this he grounds his belief in the immortality of the soul : 


‘‘ Life is probation and the earth no goal 
But starting-point of man; compel him strive, 
Which means, in man, as good as reach the goal.” 


God, the soul, the future life; earth, the school-time; love, the one 
great lesson to learn; character to be evolved from the contest with 
evil; the substratum of good in every soul which leaves always 
some possibility of restoration; the imperishable nature of all good 
and the ever-diminishing sum of evil,—these are the high themes 
of the poet’s work, and there is nothing grander in the intellectual 
condition of our time than to see this noble, robust, old Anglo-Saxon 
standing amidst the wrecks of the creeds and the crumbling ruins of 
the churches to proclaim that all which is best and most instinct 
with life and power in our religion is based on eternal fact, and no- 
wise to be shaken by criticism or disturbed by the progress of the 
ages. This man speaks to us with authority, “Crowned by prose 
and verse and wielding with wit’s bauble, Learning’s rod,” .. . “he 
at least believes in soul and is very sure of God!” 
Edward Berdoe. 





“OTHELLO” IN PARIS. 


( Concluded.) 


IO come now to modern times: some fragments of a new 
translation of “ Othello” of M. Jean Aicard were played 
at the Comédie Frangaise on February 27, 1878, on the 
occasion of the farewell benefit of Bressant. The ob- 





ject of M. Perrin was to try the effect of the work on a chosen pub- 
lic before risking its production before the general public. Unfor- 
tunately the fragments were not played until towards the end of a 
very full programme. Everybody was tired, and the conditions were 
anything but favorable to the production of a translation which was 
just as likely to provoke a literary battle in 1878 as it had fifty years 
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before. Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt was a touching and pathetic Des- 
demona; she half recited and half chanted the willow song with 
a melancholy languor that charmed the audience. But when M. 
Mounet-Sully entered as Othello it was all over with the perform- 
ance. Mounet-Sully, neglecting the precaution of Ducis, who, after 
all, knew his public, had blackened his face as if he had had to rep- 
resent a negro from Central Africa; and when the audience saw him, 
with a candle in his hand, clad in strange Venetian attire, and roll- 
ing his eyes furiously in their orbits, the house echoed with a hearty 
burst of laughter. But Mounet-Sully did not allow himself to be 
disconcerted by this unfortunate incident. He played with remark- 
able power the scene that ends in the death of Desdemona, and both 
he and Mile. Sarah Bernhardt were warmly applauded when the 
curtain fell. These fragments were performed afterwards, on the 
following Tuesday and Thursday, for the benefit of “the sub- 
scribers,” but they met with so little success that M. Perrin aban- 
doned the idea of producing the piece in its entirety. 

Nothing more was heard of this translation until November, 
1881, when the author read the piece in presence of the critics in 
the salon of Mme. Edmond Adam, and a few days afterwards the 
piece was published, with a preface. 

The author, M. Jean Aicard, is one of the numerous /rofégés of 
Mme. Adam, who, with the best intentions in the world, has hitherto 
succeeded only in protecting mediocrity. The fact is curious, but it 
is true. M. Aicard has almost a genius for intrigue. His works 
have been “crowned” several times by the Academy, although his 
talent as a poet is very meagre. In short, he has obtained an excel- 
lent start on the road to glory and distinction in a country where, 
above all others, “preferment goes by letter and affection.” M. 
Aicard will probably end by becoming a deputy or an academician. 

Now, to come to the translation: after the excellent version of 
Alfred de Vigny,—as faithful and powerful, perhaps, as any French 
verse translation of Shakespeare could be,—what inducement was 
there to make a fresh attempt? M. Aicard tells us in his preface: 


“In 1820, at the time of the representation of the ‘Othello’ of 
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Alfred de Vigny, France was still in labour of literary and poetic 
liberty. . . . At that moment the French drama was on the point of 
being born. As yet, tragedy and its borrowed language alone were 
known. Poets had only the tragic verse,—which has its beauties ; 
but the dramatic verse has the same beauties and others besides. 
Alfred de Vigny, an initiative genius in poetry, was not so in poetics. 
In 1829, in order to translate Shakespeare it would have been neces- 
sary to create a form. De Vigny was in presence of a drama, and, 
while striving with all his might after boldness, he succeeded only in 
producing a kind of tragedy. The instrument had failed him. At 
the present day art is free. Let us salute Victor Hugo, the father of 
our liberties.” 


Victor Hugo transformed French poetry; he created a poetical 
instrument which seems to be perfect. So thoroughly did he master 
the science of versification that, with the slightest aptitude for versi- 
fying and the slightest ear, a Frenchman may succeed in writing 
verses almost perfect in form. This fact explains the exuberant pro- 
ductions of the “ Parnassians,” who have every qualification neces- 
sary to a poet except poetry. With the exception of Sully-Prud- 
homme and Leconte de Lisle the present generation has produced 
no poets of really splendid talent. M. Jean Aicard handles the 
dramatic verse of Hugo, the vers drisé, with some facility. He 
abuses, perhaps, the drokenness of the verse, and he has little sense 
of the music of language. In short, in comparing the translations 
of Alfred de Vigny and of M. Aicard we have to compare the work 
of a real poet hampered by an inferior instrument and of an inferior 
poet having the advantage of an instrument of singular suppleness 
and variety of effect. Can we hesitate to prefer the work of the real 
poet? 

M. Aicard professes to have attained a fidelity to the text of 
Shakespeare not so much verbal as in spirit. He seeks to express 
the ideas and sentiments of the text according to the “ genius” of 
the language in which he translates. Nevertheless, throughout M. 
Aicard has attempted to retain a certain verbal equivalence, and he 
has introduced more padding and old-fashioned frippery than Alfred 
de Vigny had ventured to use. In spite of its date, from the point 
of view of comparative excellence, I should be inclined to place M. 
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Aicard’s translation below Alfred de Vigny’s. The latter seems to 
me to have been more deeply imbued with the spirit of Shakespeare 
than the former. It is impossible to judge a translation justly from 
fragments, still I will quote half a dozen lines from M. Aicard’s ver- 
sion of the famous speech of Othello,— Most potent, grave, and 
reverend signiors.” The reader will remark the queer padding which 
M. Aicard uses in spite of the admirable verse instrument that he 
had at his disposal : 


“Trés graves, trés puissants, trés fiers patriciens, 
Mes maitres bien aimés,—le meilleur de ses biens, 
Sa fille a ce vieillard, c’est vrai, je l’ai ravie, 

Et j’enchaine a jamais ses destins 4 ma vie; 

Cela est vrai, mais rien de plus; ma faute est 1a 
Tout entiére; voyez, seigneurs, et jugez-la. 

Sans doute ma fagon de parler semble rude : 

Aux paroles de paix je n’ai point d’habitude; 

Car depuis que mes bras sentirent, a sept ans, 
Leur force,—jusqu’ici, j’ai regu tout ce temps 
Sous les étendards, sauf les dix derniéres lunes, 
Et fait des actions dont on sait quelques-unes ; 

De sorte qu’en dehors de guerre et de combats, 
Tout au monde est sujet dont je ne parle pas. 

Je n’embellirai pas certainement ma cause 
Pourtant il faut parler, et que je vous expose, 
Simplement—et, seigneurs, avec votre secours,— 
Le récit de tout point exact de nos amours ; 

Et vous verrez par quel enchantement, quel charme, 
C’est l’accusation, n’est-ce pas, dont on s’arme ?— 
Par quel mystérieux pouvoir, l’amour vainqueur 
A séduit cet enfant et dominé son cceur ?” 


I venture to find Alfred de Vigny’s version far superior. It runs 
as follows : 


“ Trés graves, trés puissants seigneurs, mes nobles maitres, 
Réservez la rigueur de vos lois pour les traitres. 
Moi, que j’aie enlevé la fille du vieillard, 
C’est vrai.—Je vous dis 14 mon offense, sans fard, 
Sans voile.—II est aussi trés vrai qu’elle est ma femme; 
Voila tout.—Je suis rude, et je n’ai pas dans l’Ame 
Des paroles de paix; je suis né dans les camps; 
Et depuis que ces bras frappent . . . j’avais sept ans, 
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Sous la tente mes nuits se passérent entiéres, 


Hormis pendant le cours des neuf lunes derniéres.”’ 
* * * * * . - * * “ 


Doubtless the modern dramatic verse with its variable czsura is 
superior to the rhymed alexandrines employed by Alfred de Vigny : 
Victor Hugo has proved that in his admirable dramas; but the best 
instrument is a poor one in the hands of a poor workman. 

I add a word or two about the actors who have played Othello 
in France. In his “Souvenirs Dramatiques” the elder Dumas gives 
some interesting reminiscences. Says Dumas,— 


“T have seen Othello played by Talma, by Kean, by Kemble, 
by Macready, and by Joanny. None of these great artists played it 
in the same fashion. In Talma’s performance art was conspicuous ; 
in Kean’s, temperament; in Kemble’s, tradition ; in Macready’s, his 
physical beauty ; in Joanny’s, his instincts. In Talma’s performance 
Othello was a Moor with a varnish of Venetian civilization ; in Kean’s 
he was a wildly fierce beast, half tiger, half man; in Kemble’s he ap- 
peared as a man of ripe age, passionate and violent; in Macready’s, 
as an Arab of the time of the Abencerages, elegant and chivalric ; 
in Joanny’s, Othello was—Joanny. Which of these men played the 
part best? That would be difficult to say. Each of them, with a 
different genius, inspired himself with a part of the genius of Shake- 
speare; for in Shakespeare the Moor is by turns half Venetian, half 
savage, as Talma showed him; half tiger and half human, as Kean 
showed him; grave but passionate and violent, as Kemble showed 
him; elegant and chivalric, as Macready showed him; vulgar and 
terrible, as Joanny played the vé/e. In Shakespeare Othello is one 
of those manifold creations,—ane de ces créations a@ facettes,—now 
sombre, now brilliant, such as the poet may imagine but such as 
no dramatic artist can completely reproduce. To my mind, that 
which dominates in the splendid creation of the Moor is the calm 
and the force diffused over the whole personage. When Othello 
is calm and in repose it is after the manner of the lion,—‘a guisa 
di leon, quando si posa, as Dante says.” 


Of the French translations of “Othello” not intended for the 
stage there is little to be said. They vary in accuracy and excel- 
lence, from the redundancy of Letourneur down to the careful and 
spirited prose version of Frangois Victor Hugo,—by far the best that 
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has yet been made. It may be remarked, in connection with the ob- 
servations made above, that “ Othello,” in comparison with “ Ham- 
let,” “ Macbeth,” and “ Romeo and Juliet,” has rarely tempted the 


French translators. 
Théodore Child. 





PAPERS OF THE SHAKSPERE SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA: PROLEGOMENA 
TO “HENRY IV.” 


BENRY IV.” was from its first production one of Shake- 
} speare’s most popular plays, and its popularity was as 
usual evidenced by several quarto editions. 

Although produced in successive years, the two 
parts of “ Henry IV.” and “ Henry V.” were all founded on a com- 
mon basis, the old play of the “ Famous Victories of Henry V.,” 
and seem to have a unity of design and feeling which justify their 
being treated as a species of trilogy, like the three parts of “ Henry 
VI.” It is important to bear in mind in this connection that the 
later of these trilogies in period of time is the earlier in composition, 
as is manifest from both external and internal evidence, and is ex- 
pressly stated by the poet in the epilogue to “ Henry V.,” which 
refers to the loss of Henry V.’s French conquests during the infancy 
of his successor, and the suffering of England from civil war during 
this successor’s reign, as familiar to the spectators,— 






“ Henry the Sixt in infant bands crowned King 
Of France and England did this King succeed: 
Whose state so many had the managing, 
That they lost France and made his England bleed ; 
Which oft our stage hath shown ; and for their sake 
In your fair minds let this acceptance take.” 


This seems to show that “ Henry VI.” in its early forms, including 
the “Contention between York and Lancaster,” and the “True 
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Tragedy of Richard, Duke of York” (which indeed appears in the 
books of the Stationers’ Company under the years 1590, 1§91, and 
1592), were well-known and popular plays on the stage of the Globe 
in 1600, which Shakespeare was satisfied to recognize as his own, and 
to claim from their popularity recognition for his later productions. 

If, as we were disposed to do when we read “ Richard III.,” we 
regard that play as a kind of epilogue or conclusion to the Wars of 
the Roses, described in ‘‘ Henry VI.,” we can perhaps similarly view 
“Richard II.,” which we have just finished,—while a beautiful but 
inconclusive poem in itself,—in the light of a prologue or introduc- 
tion to the stirring and intensely vivid pictures now about to pass 
before us. The last act was full of matter anticipatory of the present 
drama, the unhappy Richard’s prophecies of coming ill. Boling- 
broke’s uneasiness about the irregularity of the life of his eldest 
son, and his early expression of his intention of embarking on a 
crusade, which are fresh in all our memories, are preludes to strains 
which we find taken up and continued in “ Henry IV.” 

The first part of “ Henry IV.” was entered on the books of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1597, and is commonly supposed to have 
been written and produced in that or the previous year. The pub- 
lication of the first quarto followed hard upon, for in 1598 it appeared 
with the title, “ The History of Henry the Fourth with the battelle 
at Shrewsburie between the king and Lord Henry Percy surnamed 
Henrie Hotspur of the North. With the humorous conceits of Sir 
John Falstaffe—at London. Printed for Andrew Wise dwelling in 
Paule’s churchyard at the Sign of the Angell 1598.” The Society 
is fortunate in the possession of copies of the scarce reprint of this 
and the later quartos, the valued gift of Mr. Halliwell. The later 
quarto editions of the first part, prior to the first folio, were pub- 
lished in the years 1599, 1604, 1608, 1613, and 1622 respectively. 

There is some variation between the text of the quartos, but that 
of the first quarto, which is fairly printed with reasonable accuracy, 
and gives no indication of being a pirated or surreptitious produc- 
tion, is at least as good as any of the others. 

We may note that the elaboration of the title would indicate 
that the incidents and characters of the drama had already, in 1598, 
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become popular, so that the sale of the play was expected to be 
promoted by referring to them; and that the reference in the title is 
distinctly to Falstaffe, showing that, though the old name Oldcastle 
lingered in one passage in the first part as well as in one place in 
the second part, the change had not only been made from Oldcastle 
to Falstaffe prior to 1598, but had by that time become familiar. To 
me this would seem to furnish ground for the inference that in some 
form approximating its present shape this first part of “ Henry IV.” 
must have been played earlier than 1597. There is only one place 
in this part where the old name of Oldcastle appears. This is in 
the joking address of Prince Hal to Falstaffe, in Part I., i. 2, where 
he greets him as “ My old lad of the castle.” It may be also that 
there are traces of Oldcastle in Falstaffe’s affectation of piety, which 
is so marked a portion of this scene. 

The second part of the play was entered on the books of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1600, and published in quarto in the same 
year by Wise and Apsley, with the title of “The Second part of 
Henrie the fourth continueing to his death and the humour of Sir 
John Falstaffe and Swaggering Pistole, as it hath at sundrie times 
been acted,” etc. Malone assigns the composition of the second 
part to 1598, but, as Staunton points out, the retention of the prefix 
Old (for Oldcastle) to one speech in i. 2, as well as the formal apology 
in the epilogue, would seem to.indicate its composition in its present 
form as anterior to the entry of the first part in the Stationers’ Reg- 
ister, in 1597, since in the title of that part the name Falstaffe is set 
out as well known. 

It would seem to me that the circumstances of the change show: 
First, That the first and second parts must have been written at or 
near the same time, and probably the second part acted not long 
after the first; Second, That in the first acting version the name 
Oldcastle instead of Falstaffe was used in both parts; Third, That 
such use was sufficiently long continued to have a hold on the public 
mind; Fourth, That the change was made in both parts simulta- 
neously, from Oldcastle to Falstaffe, at the time of the composition 
of the epilogue to the second part; ith, That this change had 
been sufficiently long continued to become familiar to the public 
25 
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before the publication of the first quarto in 1598, since the title of 
the quarto of 1598 refers to Falstaffe as a familiar name. Chalmers 
and Drake place the play one year earlier than Malone, assigning it 
to 1596. Meres mentions “ Henry IV.” as one of our poet’s works, 
in his list published in 1598, but there is no reason to infer that its 
production with Oldcastle as its humorous character may not have 
been as early as 1594 or 1595, and it seems to me the logic of the 
circumstances of the change of name requires us to accept such 
earlier date. Fleay and Delius alike, but for different reasons, assign 
the first part to 1597, the second to 1598. 

So strong was the impression of the identity of Falstaff and 
Oldcastle that Shakespeare seems to have found it necessary, as 
above mentioned, to make a formal apology and disclaimer of any 
connection between them in the epilogue to the second part, printed 
in 1600, and no doubt acted earlier. Then after promising a con- 
tinuation, “ with Sir John in it, and to make you merry with fair 
Katherine of France,” it is added, “ Where for anything I know 
Falstaffe shall die of a sweat, unless he already be killed with your 
hard opinions ; for Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the man.” 

Of the early and continued popularity of this play there is no 
question. Davies says, in his “ Dramatic Miscellanies,” that all the 
best writers consider “1 Henry IV.” Shakespeare’s best play and 
Falstaff his masterpiece. No play was more continuously acted. 
At its first production at the Globe, J. Lowin, whom Davies calls 
the praise and boast of his time, acted Falstaff, Burbage played 
Prince Hal, and Taylor, the original Hamlet, played Hotspur. The 
celebrated William Kempe (who is thought to figure in the play of 
“Fair Em” as William the Conqueror) was the original Shallow. 
Kempe was, according to M. A. H. Paget, after Tarleton’s death, the 
favorite low comedian of his day. During the dark days of the 
Commonwealth, it is related, Lowin kept the Three Pigeons Inn, at 
Brentford, and that he and Taylor would perform in secrecy, for the 
benefit of the faithful few, the scenes between Falstaff and Prince 
Henry. “Henry IV.” held the stage steadily after the Restoration. 
The immortal Betterton in his youth played Hotspur, but later, in 
his elder years, Falstaff. Colley Cibber played Owen Glendower in 
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the first part and Shallow in the second. The latter was regarded 
as Cibber’s greatest performance. Theophilus Cibber played Pistole. 
Garrick at one time acted Hotspur to Quin’s Falstaff, but gave up 
the part to Barry. Barry was very large and heavy, and, according 
to tradition, Quin had for some nights a great struggle to carry him 
off the stage, and finally had to make a change in the stage direc- 
tions and have two of his rapscallions come in to remove Hotspur. 

According to Daniel, the time of the action of the first part 
comprises ten historic days, with three extra “ Falstaffian” days, 
as he calls them, and sundry intervals,—total dramatic time, three 
months. As I understand his theory, it is that the Falstaffian days 
run independently of the general current of the drama. 

The historical period embraced is from the defeat of Mortimer, 
by Glendower, June 22, 1402, to the battle of Shrewsbury, July 21, 
1403. , 

It seems to me that the historic and dramatic time may be made 
to correspond more nearly by a lengthening of the intervals without 
injury to the action, as well as by beginning the action a little later. 
Daniel assigns a week’s interval between the first and second scenes 
of the first act; three or four weeks (which I think might as well 
be months) between the first and second acts; a week between the 
second and third acts (an interval which might be prolonged con- 
siderably); a fortnight between the first and second scenes of the 
third act (which might also readily, I think, be lengthened); a week 
between the third and fourth acts; and a few days between the first 
and second scenes of the fourth act. In the first scene, both the 
defeat of Mortimer and the victory of Hotspur are mentioned; the 
first historically took place June 22, the second September 14, 1402; 
we should therefore place the opening of the play when both could 
have been heard of. 

Between the second and third scenes, where Daniel interposes a 
week only, because the king had assigned his next council for “‘ Wed- 
nesday next at Windsor,” the king hears of Mortimer’s having mar- 
ried Glendower’s daughter. But there is nothing in the third scene 
to indicate that the council we then find sitting is the council sum- 
moned for ‘“‘ Wednesday next,” and there is no reason this scene 
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may not have been months later. Hotspur must have had time to 
be sent for and to come to court; and Mortimer also must have had 
sufficient season to win his bride and to be won over to Glendower’s 
alliance. And I can see no reason why the entire winter of 1402-3 
may not be supposed to transpire between the first and second acts, 
dramatically as it did historically. 

We have for the study of the text of this play, besides the folio 
and the six quartos above mentioned, what we have not had in the 
study of any other of the poet’s works, vzz.: a contemporary manu- 
script copy. This was found in 1844 in the library of Sir Edward 
Dering. The date of this manuscript is uncertain, the water-marks 
on the paper are said to belong to the latter part of Elizabeth’s 
reign; while the color of the ink and character of the writing and 
spelling rather belong to the early days of James I. The original 
manuscript had been corrected in many places by a later hand which 
has been established as that of Sir Edward Dering, the first baronet, 
who died in 1644. The manuscript comprises nearly all the first 
part, and part of the second part. It would appear to have been 
used for private theatricals. Sir Edward Dering’s corrections are, 
for the most part, Mr. Halliwell says, restorations of the printed 
text as known in that day, 2nd in one place he has added a marginal 
note, “ Vide printed Book.” Staunton thinks it clear this manuscript 
was a mere transcription from the Quarto of 1613, and most editors 
regard it as of no authority. Mr. Halliwell, however, who had 
the manuscript text printed for the Shakespeare Society, considers 
some of the variations valuable as being at least contemporary 
emendations by an intelligent writer familiar with the stage. 

Richard L. Ashhurst. 





THE STUDY. 


Historical Allusions in “‘ Strafford.”—[ Preceding allusions will 
be found in May, June, and July Study department. ] 
“He had now been a fortnight in Ireland. Within that time, 
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with a diligence unparalleled and almost incredible, he had effected 
great results with the Parliament and levied a body of eight thousand 
men as a reinforcement to the royal army. He again set sail for 
England.” 


“Rudyard. Strafford revived our Parliament; before, 
War was but talked of; there’s an army now: 
Still we’ve a Parliament! Poor Ireland bears 
Another wrench.” 
(ii. 1. 22.) 

Compare ii. I. 43; iii. 2. 189. 

“In a memorable passage the historian May has described the 
general conversation and conjecture which had prepared for Went- 
worth’s approach. ‘Some,’ he says, ‘remembering his early exer- 
tions in the cause of the people, fondly imagined that he had been 
hitherto subservient to the court only to ingratiate himself thor- 
oughly with the king, and that he would now employ his ascend- 
ency to wean his majesty from arbitrary counsels. Others who 
knew his character more profoundly had different thoughts, and 
secretly cherished their own most active energies.’” 


“Rudyard. Twelve subsidies. 


Vane. O Rudyard, do not laugh 
At least! 

Rud, True: Strafford called the Parliament— 

Tis he should laugh! 

A Puritan. Out of the serpent’s root 


Comes forth a cockatrice. . 

Fiennes. A stinging one! but brother, where’s your word 
For Strafford’s other nest-egg, the Scots war? 

Ah?—But he was not more a dupe than I, 

Or you, or any here, the day that Pym 

Returned with the good news. 

We all believed that Strafford meant us well 

In summoning the Parliament.” 


(ii. 1. 1.) 
Compare ii. 1. 19.—“ Vane. Clear me from having, from the first, 
hoped, dreamed better of Strafford!” ii. 1.92.—“ Pym. ... Friends, 


‘which of you, since first the course of Strafford was in doubt, has 
fallen the most away .. . from me,” etc. “. . . pardon me for all 
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the pain till now! Strafford is wholly ours,” etc. ; ii. 1. 110.—“ Straf- 
ford our comrade now.” 

“While the Parliament were disputing which should have pre- 
cedence, the demand for subsidies or redress of grievances, a mes- 
sage came from Charles demanding an immediate answer whether 
he was to have supply or not, and followed by a proposition from 
the elder Vane, now secretary of state, as well as treasurer of the 
household, that the king would give up his right to ship-money in 
consideration of a grant of twelve subsidies, payable in three years. 
Strenuous debates arose on this proposition. Pym and Hampden, 
backed by the more fearless patriots, objected not only that the sum 
was too great, but that such a transaction would recognize the 
legality of ship-money. The debates lasted two days, when Vane 
told the House distinctly that the king would accept nothing short 
of his original demand in amount and manner, and an instant ad- 
journment was the consequence.” 


“Charles. Twas old Vane’s ill-judged vehemence. 
Strafford. Old Vane? 
Charles. He told them, just about to vote the half, 
That nothing short of all twelve subsidies 
Would serve our turn,” 


(ii. 2. 76.) 


Compare ii. 2. 55; ii. 2. 60-65, 70. 

After the abrupt dissolution of Parliament, “that fatal State 
error, an army, to the command of which Northumberland had 
been appointed, was marched against the Scots. Severe illness, 
however, held Northumberland to his bed, and the king resolved to 
appoint Strafford in his place.” 


“ Strafford. .. . I said to please you both 
I’d lead an Irish army to the West, 
While in the South an English—— but you look 

As though you had not told me fifty times 

*Twas a brave plan!’ . 

. “ When for some little thing my whole design 

Is set aside—(where is the wretched paper ?) 
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I am to lead—(ay, here it is)—to lead 
The English army: why? Northumberland 
That I appointed chooses to be sick ” 





(ii. 2. 21.) 


Compare ii. 2. 1.—“Is it a dream? my papers, here,” etc. ; ii. 2. 
40.—“I, soon to rush upon a giant in the dark;” ii. 2. 89.—“ Nor- 
thumberland is sick; well then I take the army ;” ii. 2. 182.—“I sick 
like your good brother, brave Northumberland ?” ii. 2. 73.—“ But 
speak at once, sir, this grows terrible. You have dissolved them!” 
ii. 1. 101.—“ For Charles dissolves the Parliament.” [Note the dif- 
ference between the motive imputed by Pym to Strafford in calling 
the Parliament and Strafford’s real motive as brought out in Act ii. 
Scenes 1 and 2.] PAC 


(To be continued.) 





Answer to a Query.—On page 336 of the last (July) number of 
PoET-LORE, the story that Tennyson’s “Of old sat Freedom on the 
Heights,” etc., are versifications of a speech made by James Sped- 
ding, is referred to, and the authority for it is asked. 

The statement may be found in the British Quarterly Review, for 
October, 1880 (vol. 72, p. 282, English ed.). The speech is said to 
have been delivered at the Cambridge Union. Spedding’s name is 
not mentioned; but I have seen it stated in some other literary 
journal (I forget what one) that he was the orator. 

I quoted the story in my edition of “Enoch Arden, and other 
Poems” (p. 153) in the notes on the “ Freedom” poem; but in a 
note Lord Tennyson wrote me in acknowledgment of a copy of 
the book I sent him, he says: ‘“ The speech at the Cambridge Union 
is purely mythical,—at least, I never heard it, and no poem of mine 
was ever founded upon it.” 

W. J. Rolfe. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., July 16, 1889. 


[Dr. Rolfe tells us that this and other interesting notes from the 
poet will be incorporated in the next revised edition of his “ Enoch 
Arden, and other Poems.” —TueE Epirors. ] 
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THE STAGE. 


“HE curiously original and successful production of “ King 
4 = Lear,” in June, at the Court Theatre in Munich, should 
have weight in inducing others of the more efficient 
and intelligent stage-managers to follow the example of 
Baron Perfall and stage-manager Sevit, and let simpler settings pro- 
test against the burdensome extravagance of an un-Shakespearian era 
of mere spectacle. A Munich correspondent of the Evening Post 
gives the following description : 





“ The stage had been built out.over the orchestra in a graceful 
curve, and steps led up to it from the auditorium. The curtain 
looked like Gobelin tapestry, and presented jousting knights and 
‘chimeras dire’ in attractive confusion. When it was drawn aside 
to right and left it hung in graceful folds, and revealed the stage, 
which extended back to the second ‘fly,’ and offered a sufficiently 
spacious proscenium. Behind, in place of the Elizabethan dressing- 
rooms, rose a palace whose central portal was hidden by a curtain. 
On either side of this were smaller doors closed by fortiéres, and 
there were two side exits also. Over these four doors landscapes 
were painted, but over the main portal was a covered gallery, with 
six windows hung with tapestry, as in Shakespeare’s day. The gen- 
eral color of the building was gray. The architecture avoided any 
definite style. 

“John de Witt, Canon of Utrecht, published in 1596a drawing 
and description of a London theatre. According to this authority, 
Shakespeare’s stage must have been a square raised platform, behind 
which appeared a house of two stories. In this the players dressed, 
and from it they entered the stage. Before the house was a colon- 
nade, and above it six windows, from which spectators or unoccupied 
players could watch the stage, and here the musicians could be 
placed, when there were any. Such was Shakespeare’s theatre. 
The stage at Munich was built with a different design, though at 
first sight it looked quite similar. 

“ The trumpets, whose long-drawn flourishes announced the be- 
ginning of the play, ceased when the curtain had disclosed Gloster, 
Edmund, and Kent. Their brief conversation over, the curtain that 
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covered the palace portal was drawn aside, and showed a second 
stage raised three steps above the former, with exits on either side. 
The background of this second stage was changeable, and could be 
rolled from right to left. The scene was now a hall in Lear’s palace. 
The daughters and their husbands entered above and descended to 
the proscenium, where they stood aside, leaving Lear and his train 
on the raised stage. Here the ‘ properties’ were of the simplest de- 
scription.’ The gilded throne, on which the King sat, and two 

‘benches were almost the only furnishings. When Lear had finished 
dealing out blessing, curse, and banishment, he withdrew; and the 
curtain closed over the second stage while the play continued on 
the proscenium. 

“When the portal opened again, the background had been 
shifted, and showed a colonnade of Gloster’s palace. When the 
Bastard and Edgar had finished their dialogue, the scene darkened, 
and the background was moved along, showing to the spectator, 
first, a second room in the palace, and finally the exterior of a palace 
with its garden. Before this palace the rest of the first act was 
played, either on both stages or alternately on one and the other. 
At the close of the first act the curtain fell. There had been no 
pause between the scenes, and no omissions or alterations in the text. 

“The following acts were presented in the same way, and so, 
perhaps for the first time, Shakespeare was given in Germany com- 
plete and unadapted. Two or three verbal changes in Tieck’s trans- 
lation extended only to his work, and did not tamper with the sense 
of the original. The simplicity of the stage-setting threw a greater 
responsibility upon the actors, who seemed to welcome the oppor- 
tunity, and brought the soul of the poem home to the hearers with 
wonderful power. It is probable that an even closer adherence to 
the Elizabethan simplicity would enhance this effect, for one should 
leave all, or as little as possible, to the imagination. Baron Perfall 
shrank from the extreme consequences of his theory, and the result 
was not always happy. In some cases the imagination was no longer 
free, it was mzsled by the stage setting. Two instances will suffice: 
We look at Lear in the storm, amid clouds and lightning, and hear 
him complain that he has no hut to shelter his head, and yet all the 
while he seems to be standing in the palace gate. Again, the scene 
by the cliff, over which Gloster has dashed himself, is less effective 
when observed through this portal than it would have been on 
Shakespeare’s stage with all left for the imagination. 

“These are trifling drawbacks. The idea which inspired this 
experiment is a fruitful one and promises to find imitation, though 
not without essential modifications. Shakespeare’s stage had not 
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the double scene nor the changing background. These are conces- 
sions to modern taste, and in this matter it is only the first step that 
costs. An actor, conscious of his ability, will prefer to depend 
wholly on his own power, as in Greek and early English times. WW.” 


Munich is, in still another way, commanding the attention of all 
interested in matters of the stage. Wagner’s youthful work, “ Die 
Feen,” having been received with favor, the management is consider- 
ing the feasibility of mounting another early work, “Das Liebes- 
verbot,” which is founded on Shakespeare’s “ Measure for Measure.” 


In Lonpon, on Friday night, June 14, Ibsen’s “ Doll’s House” 
was played in England for the first time. For a lifeless adaptation 
of the same drama, brought out five years ago by Jones and Her- 
man, in which* its originality and strength had been studiously 
blurred out past recognition, does not count as a production of 
Ibsen. Mr. William Archer is the present reviser and re-translator ; 
he restores the original title. “ Breaking a Butterfly” was the melo- 
dramatic a/as it bore under Jones, and under the name of “ Nora” 
has it hitherto masked in the translation more or less known to 
English readers. It is this drama which, when it was first published 
in Stockholm in the winter of 1879-80, produced such a sensation 
in all circles there, and awakened such warm and endless discussions 
that it is said invitations to a tea carried with them as a defensive 
clause,—“ You are particularly requested not to mention Ibsen’s 

Doll’s House.’” Ibsen is justly called “the woman’s poet,” and 

the “ Doll’s House” deploys his genius in showing the utter irration- 
ality and self-defeat of the old masculine notion of the de-intellectu- 
alized wifely-pet ideal; or, as George Eliot puts it, the notion of 
“the psychological difference between the goose and the gander, 
especially of the innate submissiveness of the goose as beautifully 
corresponding with the strength of the gander.” 

Mr. Charrington and Miss A. Church took the main parts in 
Mr. Archer’s version, at the Novelty Theatre, with ability, Miss A. 
Church, particularly, playing admirably. The production should 
have been considered a notable event, and the audience assembled 
was thoroughly interested, but the general public stayed away. 
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Since the initiated and the “ first nighters” have discussed the play 
more fully, however, the general public has awakened, and the ex- 
periment of introducing this play with a moral has been justified, 
and its performance continued night after night. It is said that Mr. 
A. M. Palmer is emboldened by this success to contemplate bringing 
it out in New York. It were well if ’twere done. 


A NOVEL trait of the exercises of commencement week at 
Wellesley College was the performance of “As You Like It,” given 
by the Shakespeare Society of the College on the grounds, An 
eye-witness, Dr. Rolfe, describes it as follows: 


“The elocution and acting were free from all suggestion of stage- 
trickery and mannerism. The whole rendering was easy, natural, 
and sympathetic. No doubt a dramatic critic could pick flaws in it, 
as in all amateur acting, but it was wonderfully good for such acting. 
It showed what excellent training the girls had had in the study of 
the text, and also in giving expression to the sense and sentiment. 
The wit and mischief of Rosalind, as well as her grace and tender- 
ness, could hardly be more exquisitely reproduced ; and Celia was as 
charming in her way. Orlando, Oliver, the two Dukes, Jaques, 
were all capitally done; and the comic characters, Touchstone, 
Audrey, William, and the rest, deserved no less praise. Shakespeare 
may have played old Adam as well as the damsel with the white 
hair and tremulous voice, but we doubt whether he did it better. 
Altogether it was a most delightful entertainment, and the ‘ house’— 
if an out-of-door audience can be so termed—was honestly enthusi- 
astic in its applause.” 


THE LIBRARY. 


HE poets pour us wine,” and although the goblet which 

Miss Caroline Fitzgerald has poured for us to quaff, 

in her attractive little volume “ Venetia Victrix, and 

other Poems,” does not yet possess the strength and 

richness of a fully developed genius, it is of the true quality which 
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“moveth itself aright in the glass.” One is reminded, it is true, 
sometimes, of Browning, to whom she has dedicated her first volume 
and whom she has evidently taken for her master; sometimes of 
Shelley. But, what if there be echoes of these great master-rhym- 
ers! Never has poet sung entirely guiltless of just such echoes, 
and as long as all human minds are formed on the same plan, as 
long as groups of ideas, however widely differentiated, must possess 
some elements in common, so long must one poet bear some like- 
ness to another. These resemblances, however, do not in the least 
obscure originality, but rather enhance the beauty of that divine 
spark which shines out all the more brightly because of the less 
brilliant environment. 

The quicksand in which the young poet is in danger of losing 
himself is a tendency to exaggerate the special characteristics of 
the poet whom he has chosen to enshrine as his heart’s inmost 
idol, and the fashion of whose garments he too often but weakly 
imitates. Miss Fitzgerald does not err in this way,—she never 
descends to the plane of mere imitation, but uses, in her own grace- 
ful way, some of the poetic weapons of the elder poets. Thus, 
in “ Venetia Victrix,’ her most ambitious effort, she has skilfully 
used the dramatic monologue, the form developed to such perfec- 
tion by Browning, a form which must inevitably be adopted by 
the coming poets because of its large possibilities. No longer need 
the poet put forth his ideas in the often lumbering vehicle of de- 
scription. This was doubtless a good enough form for the days of 
Homer; yet even the—it must be confessed—rather tiresome doings 
of the Greek and Trojan heroes were capable of vitalization, as 
“Troilus and Cressida” proves; and why the Spensers and Miltons 
of later days should have confined themselves almost entirely to 
this form is matter for wonder. To Browning, then, must be ac- 
corded the honor of teaching the poet-craft how, by a few subtle 
touches, the speaker in the poem may be made to bring up, not a 
description of a picture of the reality, but, impressionist-wise, the 
reality itself, living and real. The following lines, from “ Venetia 
Victrix,” illustrate this power: 
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“On the thin glazed street 
Slip horses—men too, women see, bare feet, 
Bent shoulders, yon pale wistful boy, who stands 
Clutching his basket in thin shivering hands! 
I thought I marked some likeness in that face. 
Perhaps a friend of years gone by? I’ll trace 
The thought back. Will he turn the corner there? 
No, down again!—Ah, we may sit and stare! 
Warm window-seat, red firelight through the room, 
Just waiting for a lamp to clear the gloom 
And light your story’s leaf, and all the while— 
But where did I once see that same strange smile, 
Defiant, as of joy contained in self?” 


The pathetic story told in “ Venetia Victrix” is of a poor sailor 
lying sick and half delirious, in a hospital ward of Venice, who 
attracts the notice of a young doctor from Paris, by his strange 
piteous moan,—“ Lost, lost, lost, for Venice’ sake.” The young 
doctor learns from him that he has lost his soul; he soothes him 
with kind words, philosophizes a little to himself, and forgets about 


him. The poor man, however, when at the point of death, sends 
for this young doctor and relates to him the story of his own un- 
dying hatred to his foster-brother, “one of the ten,”—a ruler of 
Venice, who has evidently been the ruin of his poorer brother’s 
life from which “all smiles ceased.” His hatred is so great that it 
even extends to his once beloved Venice, because this man helps 
Venice. 


“In this fit of 
Utter hate, somehow in my dull wit 
His name grew one with Venice.” 


Finally, he makes a vow that, because of the grievous wrongs 
done him by this man, his death alone will suffice. He swears that 
if he does not carry out his intention of killing him on his return 
from his next voyage, or if he should ever lift a hand in aid of 
Venice, he will lose his soul in hell. The night he sets sail he is 
tortured in his dreams by haunting terrors. The strange old tale 
his mother used to tell came back to him, of the boatman who 
sold his soul to Satan all for pride, after which seven bold fiends in 


‘ 
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Charon’s wherry set sail for Venice, but George and Nicholas and 
Mark save the doomed city from the ship of flame. Soon the vision 
seems to become a reality, a flaming ship, manned by fiends, comes 
driving over the sea towards Venice. In his horror that he by his 
vow had brought destruction on Venice, his love of country returns 
—making the charmed sign of the cross, he cries, “ For Venice’ 
sake.” On this the fiends claim him and he cries,— 


“To hell 
My soul forever, and my deed to God! 
Once Venice guarded safe, let this vile clod 
Drift where fate will !’’ 


Thus Venice conquered. For the rest, “ Venetia Victrix” is a 
poem worthy of careful reading. There is an historical environ- 
ment of the stirring Napoleonic times, the thought is clothed often 
in lines of real poetic beauty, and there is not a little philosophy of 
a profound kind. We have not heard the material scientist express 
himself better than in these lines: 

“ Let thought dwell in thought’s tether 


Of absolute knowledge. Bring your facts together, 
Draw your conclusions, live your life, have done.’ 


Among other poems in the volume are “ Ophelion,” “ A Friar’s 
Story,” “Venetian Song,” “ Hymn to Apollo,” etc., with the mere 
mention of which we must content ourselves; sure, however, that 
we cannot do better than send our readers to the book itself to 
spend a few pleasant hours with the young American poet. (Mac- 
millan & Co.: London and New York.) 


WELcoME and valuable is the “ Shakespeare Jahrbuch,” Volume 
XXIV., just received from the German Shakespeare Society of 
Weimar. The fine and earnest face of the late Dr. Nicolaus Delius 
looks out from the frontispiece. A retrospect over the past twenty- 
five years of the organization of the famous Deutschen Shake- 
speare Gesellschaft opens the volume, and from the same pen—that 
of Dr. F. A. Leo—is the introductory discourse of the yearly meet- 
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ing of the Society,—the “ Festvortrag,’—on those “kings of the 
empire of spirit,” as he calls them, Shakespeare and Goethe. The 
yearly report, by Professor Julius Zupitza, and the account of the 
yearly meeting at Weimar, on the 23d of April, follow. “Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham’s arrangement of ‘ Julius Czsar,’” is then dis- 
cussed by Otto Mielck, and “ Jonson’s ‘ Sejanus,’ at Heidelberg,” by 
Johannes Bolte. Under the title “Shakespeare and the Virtuosi,” 
Heinrich Bulthaupt contributes a caustic review of the treatment 
Shakespeare receives from the actors, including in his survey Mr. 
Irving’s and Miss Ellen Terry’s “ Macbeth.” He complains of the 
thoughtlessness of the public, with its chatter of “‘ Booth plays that 
so’ and ‘Salvini says,’ and no one asks, ‘What wills the poet ?’” 
Of “Shakespeare in Japan,” by Emil Hausknecht, we will give a 
translation in a later number of PorT-Lore. But the riches of the 
“Jahrbuch” are not yet rehearsed. In ‘“ The Bacon-Shakespeare 
Question Once More,” Dr. Leo reviews the “ Cryptogram,” Count 
von Eckstadt’s “Shakespeare und Shakspere,” Sir Theodore Mar- 
tin’s excellent “Shakespeare or Bacon,’ Dr. Hans Heussler’s 
“Francis Bacon und seine gesellschaftliche Stellung,’ and Mrs, 
Stopes’s “The Bacon Question Answered.” Dr. Leo sends the 
erring Count Vitzthum to Mrs. Stopes’s pages, “if he would know 
what an earnest task and respect for it mean.” He himself exclaims 
of her work,—“ That is a work! The greatest critical investigator 
could reckon it an honor to have written such a work. With this 
book is the whole question settled. ‘Mrs. Stopes’s book stops the 
question.’ If any one yet asks me, ‘ How does it stand with Shake- 
speare and Bacon?’ then I say, ‘ You read first that book of Mrs. 
Stopes’s and then come again to me,-—and then he comes back 
no more.” 

Dr. Cohn’s valuable contributions to this “ Jahrbuch” are Adrian 
Sevin’s arrangement of the story of “ Romeo and Juliet” and the 
last instalment of his biennial “ Shakespeare Bibliography,” a lit- 
erary monument, both in respect to its contents and the thorough 
and intelligent labor involved in its compilation, to the immortal 
memory of Shakespeare. The necrology for the year is mournfully 
full of shining names,—Delius, Schmidt, Elze, Halliwell-Phillipps, 
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Vorbrodt, Herrig. The Miscellany contains various pieces, among 
which is a note on the banquet scene in “ Macbeth,” by Dr. Leo; 
translations of a note of Dr. Furness’s on the “ Merchant of Venice” 
(iv. 1. 33), and of a criticism of Mr. Creston Clarke’s “ Hamlet,” 
written by one of the editors of PoET-LoRE; also a note, by J. Bolte, 
on “ Henry IV.” in Germany in the seventeenth century. A critical 
review of the main Shakespearian issues of the year, a statistical 
summary of Shakespearian stage representations in Germany and 
other foreign countries, a catalogue of the Society’s library, a list 
of members, and an index and contents tables of the “Jahrbiicher” 
I-XXIV., together with a photo-lithograph facsimile of Shake- 
speare’s will, conclude this volume, always one of the most impor- 
tant contributions of the year to Shakespearian literature, and one 
that should be seen oftener in American libraries. (Sold by A. 
Huschke: Weimar.) 


Mr. O’Connor has cunningly chosen the lever he would move 
his readers by in his attack upon Mr. Donnelly’s reviewers. The 
question he raises at the start is interesting in its bearing upon the 
‘prevailing customs of these latter days of literature. The cursory 
glance one is prepared to bestow upon a book whose title shows at 
once that it is a partisan review of many other long-winded reviews 
of an unpopular book, is roused to attention by this adroit question. 
His point is, that the intervention of the review-writers, in this period 
of periodicals, between the author and his public, has been, is, and 
must be nothing more than the lamentable interference of ignorant, 
prejudiced, or dishonest, and always pert mediocrity, between genius 
or talent of greater weight and originality than that of the greatest 
of these its arbiters, and a world of ready readers who foolishly tol- 
erate the idiotic custom of letting such halt and blind guides decide 
for them what is worth their reading. He says: 

“., . The worthlessness of the critical verdicts of this century, 
in which they first began, is measured by the fame of the works 
they once assailed. . . . Every one of the great British poets, from 
Scott to Tennyson, had to run the gauntlet of abuse and denial, and 
received his meed of praise after long waiting only, from the slow 
justice of the common reader.” 
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Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Victor Hugo, 
George Sand, Carlyle, Darwin, Buckle, Emerson, Walt Whitman, 
are other names Mr. O'Connor skilfully presents in evidence. He 
continues : 

“ As for the publishers, who are business men, I wonder that on 
mere business grounds they put up with the treatment they often 
receive from these road-agents. I personally know of one recent 
instance where a pile of freshly-issued books was made over, every 
week, by the managing editor to his salaried reviewer, with strict 
instructions not to praise them, whatever their merit, without special 
instructions !” 


“Of course, I don’t read the books,” explained a reviewer the 
writer knows, who is on the staff of a large city daily and who gets 
in a good deal of “copy” on book-news. This man is certainly not 
dishonest, generally speaking, but in this case “custom lies upon 
him with a weight heavy as frost,” for he almost makes a boast of 
this dishonest negligence to which he is driven. “It is a professional 
matter, of course, for a man of my reputation you are to understand, 
and, Jove bless your five wits! your supposition that it is a re- 
viewer’s business to take the measure fairly of the books he notices 
is a bit of simplicity in the eyes of one who knows the tricks of his 
trade.” This man’s reputation is high in many deserved respects, as 
it happens, but it is the grovelling fault of the local social lights and 
the small wits his wise manner impresses, that his lightest word is 
indiscriminately taken at full weight. What an influential piece of 
empty cleverness must be his “ delightful reviews” of the books he 
doesn’t read! He has that pretty critic’s trick of ever sitting in 
judgment. 

As for the publishers, they courtesy to large circulations at any 
risk, and the result too often is hurried, inadequate, dishonest re- 
views. 

It is true, of course, that a good critic does not always need to 
read every word of a book to form a just opinion of it; but it 
remains true that a certain proportion of honest attention should 
justly go to each, and not the publisher’s name and fame, or the 
policy of the paper the reviewer serves, or the special clique he 
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wishes advanced, should determine the view he takes of each. Ina 
word, reviewing is like love in this, that reviewing’s not reviewing 
“when it is mingled with respects that lie aloof from the entire 
- point.” 

Sympathy, also, as well as honesty,—for sympathy must one 
lend any man’s speech for a time, if one would understand it,—are 
the indispensable conditions at the base of a fair judgment and an 
able review. And such reviewing has been, is, and will be. Such 
reviewing was W. J. Fox’s reviewing of Tennyson and of Brown- 
ing, years ago, when few functionaries of the craft were so poor to 
do them reverence. Such, too, was John Stuart Mill’s and James 
Russell Lowell’s early reviewing of Browning. If Mr. O’Connor 
had been as interested in hunting for the five men that save the city 
as for the many that condemn it, he could have made out a very 
respectable list of names, famous and unfamed; but the unfamed as 
famous as the famed, in this,—that they were not “tongue-tied by 
authority” and convention ; and though mediocre themselves, it may 
be, great in this,—that they knew greatness when they saw it, and 
could appreciate clearsightedly the first splendor of genius astir in 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and every one of the brilliant list 
Mr. O’Connor cites. 

A certain openness of mind, and a literary good taste nourished, 
—not epicureanized on good literature, nor specialized on one mas- 
ter’s bounties, is more necessary than scholarship to make a good 
reviewer, though scholarship, if not case-hardened, is indeed good. 
Then, as Thoreau says, it takes two to tell the truth: one to speak 
and another to hear; and it follows that no autocratic sentences 
must be pronounced, and that no public must take any man’s judg- 
ment as anything more than that man’s judgment. Nor, I believe, 
has any public long done so: in the public intelligence the poet 
Keats will always prevail over the critic Jeffreys. 

The sudden change of conditions in reading, the increased books, 
the increased public, the deluge of newspapers and magazines, the 
necessity of defence against pretentiousness, the increased usefulness 
of the office of good reviewing, have all tended to reveal the vicious- 
ness of just such lordly sneering, such amusing sarcasm, such pre- 
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sumptuous, unsympathetic, hurried, and dishonest reviewing as lesser 
men than Victor Hugo have unjustly suffered before now. 

Is it true that such reviewing, though it has been, and is, still 
must be, as Mr. O’Connor says? Let the old-fogy, contemptuous 
criticism, ripened to specious emptiness in well-known English jour- 
nals, not spread its contagion in the brisk American journals that 
pertly imitate it in order to amuse frivolous readers. And let the 
time-worn assumption that the critic knows quite everything there 
is to be known be tempered with a less-inflated modesty, even to the 
point of implying, if need be, that the critic cannot always sit on 
every syllable of the book, but, that so far as he can follow it, thus 
runs the claim its author makes. 

True, the public would grow more intelligent under such treat- 
ment, and thereby might not entertain so many fond superstitions 
concerning the mighty wisdom of the critic; but it should gain a 
sense of his trustworthiness that would be sufficient for this day and 
the evil thereof. 

No, the subject need not be muddled with its faults. Such re- 
viewing as that on which Mr. O’Connor founds his plea for Mr. 
Donnelly, is reviewing growing out of the dishonesty and self- 
exaltation of the critic, and the hoodwinkable stupidity of the 
public. The right spirit of reviewing, of which the world is not 
without example, might hold out for cleaner conditions, rout the 
evil, and stand the public in good stead. 

Mr. O’Connor’s claim, however, is that Mr. Donnelly’s book has 
suffered from unfair and pretentious reviewers. His inference is that 
it is like the signal works of originality he cites, in being abused when 
worthy of honor. This connection is all in the late Mr. O’Connor’s 
enthusiastic wrongheadedness, so this writer believes. Moreover, the 
popular punishment this book has certainly had is a mete return for 
the extraordinary blatency of the efforts made to puff it before it 
came, prejudice the public in its favor and make it avid for the rich 
morsels and startling personal details therein mysteriously promised. 

Every “enterprising” daily stood ready to act as if so be-trum- 
peted a book were not literature, but a poison-case or some other 
important public event, and, therefore, before the big volumes were 
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dry from the press, everybody and his wife were disturbed at their 
morning coffee with broadsides about the “Cryptogram.” How 
could broadsides be reviews in any fair sense? How could char- 
latans pretending to Shakespearian scholarship be estopped from 
seizing such an opportunity to pose? The wonder is that some of 
the reviews were as able and fair as they were. The wonder ‘can 
scarcely be that the fall of the book was in proportion to the disap- 
pointment felt after the anticipations of its mysterious greatness were 
dissipated. If the book did not have a fair chance with the public, 
it is a pity, in all justice, but in that case, at least, time will avenge 
it. Asa matter of fact, the conditions being considered, the result 
is not surprising. Besides, one may shrewdly suspect that the pub- 
lic does not really care who wrote the plays. And it is certainly 
better that it cares for the plays themselves, though it is also true it 
does not care half enough. 

As for Mr. O’Connor, whose recent death is just cause for lament, 
one cannot but sympathize somewhat with his brilliant and most 
readable attack upon the men whom he thinks are to blame for the 
sudden popular downfall of a theory he had long held at heart. He 
was said to be the only man who ever read all of Delia Bacon's 
book. He was a single-handed champion of a theory which, in her 
person and in his, has both interest and pathos. He had made its 
most witty and attractive defence in times past, and the palpable hit 
he has made against some of “ Mr. Donnelly’s Reviewers” in this 
his posthumous work places it, with his “‘ Hamlet’s Note-Book,” as 
an uncommonly valiant and clever piece of controversial writing. 
(Belford, Clarke & Co.: Chicago.) 


BayAaRD TayLor’s translation of “ Faust” has again received due 
honor in being chosen to introduce the German classic to the British 
reader, in the cheap and popular series of “Canterbury Poets.” The 
editor, Miss Elizabeth Craigmyle, has given also most of Taylor's 
sensible notés. She adds a biographical sketch of Goethe and a 
translation of her own of some of the minor poems. (Walter Scott: 
London.) : 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE NEw SHAKSPERE SOCIETY met in London on the second 
Friday of May, to discuss an interesting paper on “ Julius Casar,” 
read by Dr. Furnivall, as the author was at the Cape of Good Hope. 

At its next meeting, on the second Friday of June, a very in- 
teresting paper on “Icelandic Sagas on the Tale of Hamlet,” by 
Mr. Gollaury, was the subject of discourse. \ 

Mr. R. Savage, librarian of “ The Birthplace,” Stratford-on-Avon, 
is earnestly engaged in reading up church registers in all the old 
parishes round, in the hope of finding some more information re- 
garding Shakespeare. He has already gleaned many interesting 
facts, one of which is that “the Hackets” really lived at “ Wincot,” 


where the ale was brewed that sent “ Christopher Sly” to sleep. 
aa. 


LONDON, June 23. 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Many, nay all, of the readers of PorET-LorE will be glad to learn 
that Mr. Robert Browning has a new volume of poems—in “his 
desk.” But, unfortunately, I fear they are likely to remain there for 
some little time yet; for the “intermediary” between the poet and 
the public—the publisher—does not think it advisable to issue the 
new volume until after the collected edition (the sixteenth and last 
volume of which will be issued this month) has been completed. 
Still, it is something for the lovers of Browning to know that he 
has yet “more to come,” and that, judging from the “ Parleyings,” 
the “last fruits” are likely to be as vigorous and as interesting as 
the “first.” Indeed, this literary vitality on the part of Mr. Brown- 
ing is eminently characteristic of the man,—he simply cannot be 
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idle. “I shall die in harness,” he has more than once remarked to 
me,—and he means what he says. Some few weeks since, I was 
privileged to have an hour’s chat with the old poet, and your readers 
will be interested to learn that he still bears his weight of years with 
a rejuvenescence that is delightful to behold. There is something 
truly inspiring about the hearty ring of his voice and the gladness 
of his laugh; and you feel instinctively that you are in the presence 
of a man who has lived life well, and has reaped the reward of such 
in his old age. He is indeed the most courteous and lovable of 
men,—a od/e-man in every sense of the word. He is apparently 
very happy in his new house at Kensington, which is full, too, of 
mementoes of the past. The old poet will show you the lock of 
Milton's hair, given him by Leigh Hunt; while the house contains 
many memorials of that marvellous singer, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. The walls are hung with some paintings by his artist son, and 
altogether the spirit of the place possesses you, and you feel you 
are on very sacred ground. 

The Browning Society has finished its work for another session, 
having had during the past few months some very interesting meet- 
ings. The session was opened by a paper from the pen of Dr. 
Berdoe, on “ Paracelsus,” which was treated in a singularly suggest- 
ive and lucid manner. It has been stated that Dr. Berdoe enjoys 
with Dr. Furnivall the reputation of being the most “ fightingist” 
member of the Society. Be that as it may, Dr. Berdoe, though 
never afraid to break a lance with any faint-hearted or anti-Brown- 
ingite, is one of the main-stays of the Society, the chief of which, 
however, is the redoubtable Dr. Furnivall, who has done such good 
work and true in the furtherance of English literature. Another 
paper of considerable merit was on the subject of “La Saisiaz,” by 
the Rev. W. Robertson, which led in some measure to what—some 
little while back—threatened to become a “burning question” with 
a certain section of the Society, viz., a “theological” discussion. 
But the all-round Browning student does not have it all his own 
way,—even in the London Browning Society,—not by any means ; 
for in a paper on “the difficulties and obscurities encountered in the 
study of Browning’s works,” Mr. J. B. Oldham took the poet roundly 
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to task for certain alleged obscurities, and, in truth, was frankly out- 
spoken in his denunciation of these so-called barbarities of language. 
A lively scene ensued, Dr. Furnivall backing up the reader of the 
paper; while the outspoken Dr. Berdoe, assisted by the Honorable 
Secretary (Mr. Slater) and others, came to the rescue of their poet 
out of the hands of these Philistines. Taken as a whole, the session 
has been a very useful one, and was brought to a conclusion on the 
18th of June by the annual meeting. 

Regarding literary matters generally, things are rather dull at 
the present moment. The Shah has been ex evidence, and this seems 
to have eclipsed all other matters in the press. Is it on this account 
that I have not yet observed any notice of a little volume of selec- 
tions from Walter Savage Landor, just brought out by Mr. Ernest 
Radford? Inthe fulness of the days comes this little book, and it is 
none the less welcome in that the advent of such a compilation has 
been so long delayed. Landor’s first volume of verse was issued in 
1798, and his last in 1863! But lovers of Browning will always 
have a kindly feeling towards the “ old lion,” in that he was the first 
to hint at the Shakespearian qualities of their great poet,—and that 
some forty years ago, too, when you could almost count the genuine 
lovers of Browning on the fingers of one hand. I have no doubt 
most of your readers will recollect the sonnet addressed to Browning 
by Landor, wherein he pays the young poet that splendid compli- 


ment 
Shakespeare is not our poet 


But the world’s—therefore on him no speech; 
And brief for thee, Browning. 


Mr. Radford’s little work wil! perhaps succeed in drawing the atten- 
tion of a new generation of readers to these wonderful poetic vign- 
ettes of Landor’s. 

By the bye, among the literary societies of London is a Johnson 
Club, the members of which indulge in a quarterly supper, and 
which has now become a literary event of some importance. The 
other Saturday the club journeyed to Lichfield for its reunion, and 
the pleasure of those present was considerably enhanced by their 
proximity to the haunts of the great doctor’s childhood. Dr. Birk- 
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beck Hill was among the speakers at the after-supper proceedings, 
and he narrated how, at “1 recent examination throughout France 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the subject for composition had 
been “Samuel Johnson,” and then Dr. Hill gave the concluding 
passage of the paper of the successful essayist,—admirable in every 
way: “As we close Boswell,” says the French essayist, “ we under- 
stand how it came to pass that this man, with his huge frame, un- 
couth and rude though he was, has been able to kindle feelings of 
friendship even to enthusiasm, and has left behind him not only the 
reputation of a stainless student and writer, but also that of a man 
endowed with a lofty soul and a heart deep and strong. Such men 
do honor to the country which gave them birth, and the age which 
produced them.” 

On the afternoon of July 1, in the charming grounds of Copped 
Hall and Totteridge, a performance of Shakespeare’s “ Love’s La- 
bor’s Lost” was given by the “ Pastoral Players.” Fortunately the 
weather was favorable, the sun glinting through the fine old trees 
and showing off the handsome dresses of the players. The part of 
Boyet was taken by Mr. Henry Irving, Jr., whose extraordinary 
likeness to his father, in face and voice, was noticed at the recent 
Oxford play. The part of Costard, the clown, was taken by Mr. 
Coningsby Disraeli; while Mr. Lawrence Irving (a second son of 
the great actor) took Sir Nathaniel. The whole affair was most 
successful. Wilham G. Kingsland. 

LonpDoNn, July 12, 1889. 





BOOKISH BITS. 

Every new allusion that we can discover in illustration of Shake- 
speare is interesting, and this fact prompts me to send you the 
following. Ina book-store a few days ago I found a work with the 
following title: De Prestigus et Incantationibus Demonum et Necro- 
manticorum liber singularis, nunquam ante huc editus. It is duo- 
decimo in size and printed throughout in large italics. The author 
is R. Argentinus, “ Anglus, Medicus,” but a manuscript note inserted 
stated that his real name was Silver, and that he comes from Exeter, 
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England. At pages 111 and 112 I found accounts of Magellan’s - 
meeting in America with spirits called Sezedi. (Cf. “Tempest,” i. 2.) 


Speaking of “The Tempest,” I wonder, has the following ever 
been noted? (I have no “ Variorum” at hand to verify it.) In“ Lady 
Alimony,” 1659 (iii. 4),a comedy attributed by Wood to Lodge and 
Greene, the Watch says: 

‘ Be these the Spirits that allure our Children with spice and trinckets to their Skip- 
pers, and so convey them to th’ Barmoudes ?” 

I have noticed a number of illustrations of Touchstone’s quip, 
“Call me not fool till heaven hath sent me fortune” (ii. 7 19), which 
may be of interest in connection with the special consideration of 
“As You Like It” that Dr. H. H. Furness’s forthcoming “ Variorum” 
is likely to awaken. I only quote illustrations prior to the appear- 
ance of the first folio. 

God sends fortune to fools.—‘“ The Tragedie of Soliman and 


Perseda,” 1599 (ii. 7, 19). 

But, as the proverb saith, good fortune ever happeneth to the 
veriest knave.—‘ Syr Clyomon and Clamyses,” 1599. 

God sends fooles fortune —Dekker, “ The Shoemaker’s Holiday,” 
1600 (iv. 3). 

Yet fortune favours fools—‘‘ Wily Beguilde,” 1606. 

Fortune, that favours fools, these two short hours 

We wish away.—Ben Jonson, “ The Alchemist,” 1612 (Prol.). 


With reference to Jaques’s speech I have noticed the following : 
All this life of mortall man, what is it else but a certain kynde 


of stage-piece ?—Erasmus, “ The Praise of Follie,” transl. Chaloner, 


1549 (sig. E 3). 
Pythagoras said that this world was like a stage, 
Where many play their parts —Edwards, “ Damon and Pithias,” 


1571. . 

Abbott, in his “ Shakespearian Grammar” (§ 292), states that “ the 
license in the formation of verbs arose partly from the unfixed 
nature of the language, partly from the desire of brevity and force. 
Had it continued, it would have added many useful and expressive 
words to the language.” I append all that I have thus far found of 
these reduplicated phrases, thinking that they may be of interest. 

All me no alls, for all is naught.—Copley, ‘“ Love’s Owle,” 1595. 
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Blurt me no Blurts.—Middleton, A/urt, “ Master Constable,” 
1602 (iv.). 

But me no buts.—Fielding, “ Rape upon Rape” (ii. 2), and A. 
Hill, “ The Snake in the Grass” (i.). 

Cause me no causes.—Massinger, “A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts,” 1633 (i. 1). 

Clerk me no clerks.—Scott, “ Ivanhoe” (chap. xx.). 

Diamond me no diamonds.—Tennyson, “ Elaine.” 

Ease me no easings.—Peele, “ Edward the First,” 1593. 

End me no ends.—Massinger, “A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” 
1633 (v. 1). 

Tush, fine me no fines.—Dekker, “The Honest Whore,” 1604 
(pt. I. iii. 1). 

Fool me no fools.—Bulwer, “ The Last Days of Pompeii” (iii. 6). 

Front me no fronts.—Ford, “ The Lady’s Trial,” 1639 (ii. 1). 

Good me no goods.—Marston, “ Antonio and Mellida,” 1602 (iv.). 

Grace me no grace.—Shakespeare, “ Richard II.” (ii, 3). 

Madam me no madam.—Dryden, “ The Wild Gallant,” 1663 (ii. 2). 

Map me no maps.—Fielding, “ Rape upon Rape” (i. 5). 

Midas me no Midas.—Dryden, “ The Wild Gallant,” 1663 (ii. 1). 

O me no O’s.—Ben Jonson, “ The Case is Alter’d,” 1609 (v. i.). 

Parish me no parishes.—Peele, “ The Old Wive’s Tale,” 1595. 

Petition me no petitions.—Fielding, “ Life and Death of Tom 
Thumb,” 1731 (i. 2). 

Play me no plays.—Foote, “ The Knights,” 1754 (ii.). 

Plot me no plots.—Beaumont and Fletcher, “ The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,” 1611 (ii. 5). 

Post me no posting.—“ Histrio Mastix,” 1610 (vi.). 

Prize me no prizes.—Tennyson, “ Elaine.” 

Proud me no prouds.—Shakespeare, “Romeo and Juliet” (iii. 5). 

Swear me no swearing.—Still, ““Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” 
1575 (v. 2). 

Penk me no thankings.—Shakespeare, “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
(iii. 5). . 

Typhon me no typhons.—“ The Tragedie of Soliman and Per- 
seda,” 1599. 

Uncle me no uncle.—Shakespeare, “ Richard II.” (ii. 3). 

Virgin me no virgins.—Massinger, “A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts,” 1633 (iii. 2). 

Vow me no vows.—Beaumont and Fletcher, “Wit without 
Money,” 1639 (iv. 4). 

roti 2 24. Frank Folvo. 
(More anon.) 


” 
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Mr. THomas AsHE, inthe April JZanchester Quarterly, writes 
on the fascinating theme of “ Tennyson Parallels.” Greek, Latin, 
Arthurian, Elizabethan poetry, furnish passages of striking similarity 
in thought and form; even Tennyson himself parallels himself, while 
a comparison of his “ Lucretius” with the work of that immortal 
father of the atomic theory, the writer declares, might occupy a 
_whole article. He does not, however, allude to the extraordinary 
resemblances existing between Tennyson and the Greek idyllic poet 
Theocritus, and through him to others of the same school, which, 
we believe, Mr. E. C. Stedman, in his “ Victorian Poets,” was the first 
to point out, in a most exhaustive and delightful manner, and which, 
somewhat to our surprise, was the theme chosen lately by an aspi- 
rant for the doctor’s degree in a Western university. Had he never 
read the “ Victorian Poets ?” or had he something new to say? Some 
of the parallels discovered by Mr. Ashe exist between single words ; 
for instance, he says, “We find ‘happie chance’ in Spenser, as also 
in ‘In Memoriam’ we find ‘ grasps the skirts of happy chance.’ To 
be shorn of his originality in this wise must be discomfiting to the 
poet. He also points out a number of passages in Keats, Shelley, 
and Tennyson in which the simile “like a star” is used. Would it 
not be interesting to compare Tennyson’s use of the article ‘a’ with 
its use by Shelley and Keats? As Oriental literature is becoming 
more familiar, we find that few poets, though they be ancient Greeks, 
can lay claim to entire originality. Even such pretty conceits as 
“jocund day” and “smiling morn” boast a dignified ancestry. In 
Arabic poetry, Goldziher tells us, the idea of a laughing sun is 
specially prominent. “In the ‘Romance of Antar’ the cessation of 
night and the break of day is dozens of times expressed by the 
words, ‘Until the black night went off and the laughing morning 
arose,’ or, ‘The morning arose and smiled out of dazzling teeth.’ 
The old poet Al a Sha says of a blooming meadow that it rivals the 
sun in laughter, and in one poem it is even said that the tooth of 
daybreak laughs. This mythic view has become so incorporated in 
the Arabic language that dazaga, denoting that the teeth are promi- 
nent, is also used of the rising sun.” We wonder if any Oriental 
has dared to be the forerunner of Shakespeare by speaking of the 
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“gray cheeks of the East.” Though the comparison of parallel 
passages in culture-lore, as in folk-lore, furnishes much food for 
thought, the comparison of differences which must naturally result 
from the former study will be of far greater use in tracing the 
development of culture-lore and bringing out its relation with folk- 
lore. 


Ir AMERICANS would gain fresh insight into the manners and 
customs of their own country, perhaps they cannot do better than 
gaze at them through penetrative French eyes. Ina recent num- 
ber of the Revue des Deux Mondes C. de Varigny tells us, in all 
gravity, that the women of America add to their charms those of a 
cultivated mind and an intellectual superiority which men have long 
since ceased to dispute. The men being altogether given over to 
money making, their wealth has created a sort of intellectual hot- 
house in which the womanly mind may attain to luxurious growth. 
In the United States, too, “ La flirtation” is an institution as sacred 
to the American as the immortal principles of 1789 are to the French- 
man. Though it is not put down in black and white in the Consti- 
tution, it is considered implicitly contained in the declaration of the 
rights of men,—and, consequently, in the rights of women. One can- 
not help but suspect M. Varigny of being a “droll satirical creature,” 
but what shall we think of the critical acumen of a writer in La- 
rousse’s Dictionary, who says, as quoted by American Notes and 
Queries, at the end of an article on Browning: 


“Selon les meillures critiques, il y a plus de similitude entre la 
nature du talent de M. Browning et celle des Américains contempo- 
rains Emerton [sic: presumably Emerson], Wendell Holmes et Bige- 
low [this must be James Russell Lowell] qu’avec celle de n’importe 
quel poéte anglais.” 


Mk. Joun P. Fruit claims,inthe May Modern Language Notes, 
to have settled by one single instance the superiority of Shakespeare’s 
art to Milton’s in what he calls “the virtue of completeness.” Each 
poet describes a battle in the air; but Milton leaves out the “ blood,” 
while Shakespeare is guilty of no such oversight. We cannot agree 
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with Mr. Fruit, that Milton has fallen fathoms below Shakespeare in 
this instance; we should_rather say that each poet had described his 
own particular battle in the air with consummate skill. The battle 
described by Shakespeare in “ Julius Czgesar,” related by Calpurnia to 
Cesar in order to prevent his going to the capitol, is a horrible por- 
tent meant to warn men of a coming doom, and the “ drizzling” of 
the “blood” of the airy warriors on the capitol points in an unmis- 
takable way to the capitol as the place where human blood is to be 
shed ; besides, these warriors are not anthropomorphic spirits, like 
Milton’s, fighting their own battle; they are rather phantasms repre- 
sentative of a purely human and physical strife where 


“ Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan.” 


In Milton there are neither “horses” nor “dying men,” but “chariot- 
eers” and “steeds” “overturned.” The point to be -brought out is 
not the shedding of blood, for that would mean death, and spirits, 
even bad spirits, cannot die; it is the overwhelming power of the 
hosts of heaven. All the imagery employed by Milton is to em- 
phasize this point. The pain and dolorous groans of Satan’s army 
were not caused by physical wounds; their agony was the mental 
agony of fallen spirits doomed to eternal torment, hurled by the 
heavenly throng down to perdition. According to our way of think- 
ing, Milton made a slight mistake in introducing the “gash” from 
which “a stream of nectarous humor issuing flowed,” “such as 
celestial spirits may bleed,” but he made amends by saying that the 
“ethereal substance closed, not long divisible,” showing that he was 
mindful of the fact that he was dealing with spirits; and if he had 
introduced “rivers of blood,” as Mr. Fruit suggests, he would di- 
rectly have contradicted this idea of celestial physiology, for rivers of 
blood could not flow from wounds which closed as soon as made, 
and if they had not closed the spirits must inevitably have died. 
To censure Milton for leaving out the blood in his description of 
the battle seems to us as absurd as to censure him for failing to 
describe the field of heaven as strewn with corpses of dead spirits. 
Milton sometimes gets into trouble in attempting to describe celestial 
attributes, but in this instance he certainly comes off victorious. 
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IN THE inscription on the boulder of the Maine sea-coast 
that marks the grave of Levi Lincoln Thaxter, Robert Browning has 
dared to yield rare and honorable acknowledgment of a rare and 
honorable gratitude to him for soul’s help. The inscription runs 
thus: 

“Levi Lincoln Thaxter. Born in Watertown, Massachusetts, 
February 1, 1824. Died May 31, 1884. 


“*Thou, whom these eyes saw never, say friends true 
Who say my soul, helped onward by my song, 
Though all unwittingly, has helped thee too ? 
I gave of but the little that I knew: 
How were the gift requited, while along 
Life’s path I pace, couldst thou make weakness strong. 
Help me with knowledge—for Life’s Old—Death’s New!’ 


“R.B.to L. L. T., April, 1885.” 


In a letter dated June 18, which kindly gives us this accurate copy 
of the inscription, Mrs. Celia Thaxter writes: 


“Mr. Thaxter’s great admiration of Browning’s genius developed 
in early youth, and he was already a devoted student of his poetry 
long before Browning’s name had become familiar in this country. 
His enthusiasm was something beautiful, and it grew and strength- 
ened with every year of his life. To his clear mind the poet’s 
meaning was always perfectly intelligible, and he had the power of 
making others understand without an effort, the subtleties of the 
master’s most mystic utterances.” 


Not since the famous sale of George Daniel’s library, in 
1864, has there been such a collection of Shakespeare folios and 
quartos thrown on the market as now in London, at Sotheby’s, at 
the sale of the Perkins Library. As many as twenty quartos make 
a remarkable showing. One of the quartos, the rare “ Lucrece,” of 
1594, is a treasure among the treasures. 


We learn from Professor W. T. Harris that another instalment 
of his valuable “ Journal of Speculative Philosophy” will shortly ap- 
pear, several volumes being now in press. The fourth number of 
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Volume XXI. will contain three lectures on Dante’s “ Divina Com- 
media,” by Professor Harris himself, and those who realize “ how 
charming is divine philosophy” will have a feast in store for them in 
the philosophical treatment of the subject which may be expected 
from Professor Harris. 


Everysopy in England seemed to want to be custodian of 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace. The Executive Committee of the Shake- 
speare Trust Fund was overwhelmed with applications for the post 
left vacant by the £50 pensioned retirement of the Misses Chattaway. 
The London G/ode reminded candidates that the enormous propor- 
tion of Americans who “ want to know,” in the yearly invasion of 
the Stratford devotees, would be alone enough to make the custo- 
dianship no sinecure, and wisely concluded that only a woman could 
fill such a place with charity and discretion in their mete proportion. 


THE TRUSTEES seem to have acted wisely in their choice of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Skipsey jointly to fulfil the duties of custodian- 
ship. Mr. Skipsey is a man of ability and unusual literary facility, 
and especially well fitted for the post to which he comes recom- 
mended by the poets Swinburne, Morris, and Austin Dobson, and by 
Professor Morley, Dr. Furnivall, Henry Irving, Wilson Barrett, 
Watts, and Burne-Jones, Edmund Gosse, and many other illustrious 
friends. The Stratford Herald says: “ Mr. Skipsey previously held 
the position of custodian to the Durham College of Science at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. His life has been one of more than ordinary interest. 
His father died while he was but an infant, and at the age of seven 
he began work at the coal-pits at Percy Main, North Shields. At 
that early age he had to work from ten to twelve hours a day. He 
taught himself, writing with chalk upon a trap-door in the pit. He 
passed forty years of his life ‘in the coal-dark underground,’ the 
leisure of those years being devoted to literary pursuits. Since he 
left the mine he has, among other things, edited as well as written 
several of the introductory biographies and critical notices of the 
‘Canterbury Poets’ series for Mr. Walter Scott. Those who have 
read Mr. Skipsey’s notice of the life of Edgar Allan Poe, with the 
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remarks upon the poet’s works, will remember his thoughtful, vigor- 
ous, and sympathetic touch in dealing with a life sad and mysterious, 
the productions of a genius weird and original. Mr. Skipsey is 
also the author of a volume of poems, ‘ Carols, Songs, and Ballads.’” 


In quotinc Mr. Browning’s recent verses published in Zhe 
Atheneum the provocation the poet had is often most unfairly left 
out. By themselves the lines are startling in the fierceness of their 
contempt, especially if but the last six are given, as is the habit of 
the newspapers. If this new Iago, the late Edward Fitzgerald, is 
given his brutal chance to speak first, as he did speak, in a letter that 
should never have been made public by his memoir-writer, no woman 
who respects her right to self-development, though she may regret 
the precise nature of Mr. Browning’s reply, will venture to blame his 
righteous indignation. Rather will she honor his indiscretion and 
sympathize in his instant championship of a woman who represented 
in her noble person an ideal womanhood, thus honoring all humanity, 
including even such envious ingrates as this man who wrote to a 
friend, July 15, 1861: . 

“Mrs. Browning's death is rather a relief to me, I must say. No 
more ‘Aurora Leighs,’ thank God! A woman of real Genius, I 
know; but what is the upshot of it all? She and her Sex had better 
mind the Kitchen and their Children and perhaps the Poor. Except 
in such things as little Novels they only devote themselves to what 
Men do much better, leaving that which Men do worse or not all.” 

This was her husband's reply : 

“TO EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


“IT chanced upon a new book yesterday ; 
I opened it; and where my finger lay, 
’Twixt page and uncut page, these words I read,— 
Some six or seven, at most,—and learned thereby 
That you, Fitzgerald, whom by ear and eye 
She never knew, thanked God my wife was dead. 
Ay, dead, and were yourself alive, good Fitz; 
How to return you thanks would task my wits. 
Kicking you seems the common lot of curs, 
While more appropriate greeting lends you grace; 
Surely, to spit there glorifies your face,— 
Spitting,—from lips once sanctified by hers.” 
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GOETHE’S “‘WORLD SPIRIT” AND THE 
VISHNU OF THE ‘BHAGAVAD 
GITA.” 


N the eleventh chapter of the “ Bhagavad Gita” there is 
portrayed the “ Vision of the Universal Form.” It is 
the sublimest portion of that work. Arjuna, in answer 
to his prayer, is suddenly endowed with the power to 

see the whole universe as a cosmic process of birth and decay. It 
is the body of Vishnu. 

In Goethe’s “ Faust” there is a parallel passage in which the 
“Erd-Geist” flashes before the blinded vision of the solitary student 
who is poring over the book of Nature. 

“ World Spirit. Who calls me? 

Faust (averting his face), Horrible vision! 

World Spirit. Thou hast compelled me hither by sucking long at my sphere, and 
now 

Faust. Torture! I endure thee not. 

World Spirit. . . . what pitiful terror seizes upon thee, a demi-god ? 
where art thou, Faust, who swelled to lift thyself to a level with us,the spirits. . . . . 
Thou, who at my faintest breath art shivering through all the depths of thy life, a wem- 
bling, writhing worm ? 

Faust. Shall I yield to thee, thou creature of flame? Iam he, am Faust, thy peer. 

27 ; 
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World Spirit. In Being’s floods, 
In Action’s storm, 
I walk and work, above, beneath, 
Work and weave in endless motion, 
Birth and Death, 
An infinite ocean ; 
A seizing and giving, 
The fire of the Living: 
’Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply, 
And weave the living garment of the Deity. 

Faust. How near I feel to thee! 

World Spirit. ‘Thou art the peer of the spirit which thou comprehendest, not of 
me. (Vanishes.) 

Faust. Not for thee? For whom, then? I, the image of the Deity, and not the 
peer even of thee! 

(A knocking at the door.) 

O death! I know it: ’tis my apprentice.” * 

Goethe conceives Faust to be disturbed in his mind with the 
question of the limits of human knowledge. Can I, a particular 
individual, know the Universe? Can I know even this world in 
which I live? The book of the Macrocosm (or the Universe) lay 
open before him, but he found nature unknowable because each 
object in it was dependent on all the rest of the Universe and could 
not be understood or thoroughly known without taking it in all its 
relations. 

“ Everything weaves itself into the whole; each works and lives 
in theother; . . . influencesascend and descend.” Each being 
is what it is because of some influence descending to it from its 
environment. The totality of conditions necessitates each to be what 
it is. ? 

From this it follows that each being is only a manifestation of 
hidden forces or influences coming from the environment. Each thing 
is not a being-in-itself but only a phenomenon or manifestation of the 
true reality. All is only a show or seeming. “What a show! but, 
alas! only a show! Where shall I seize thee, infinite nature ?” 
Faust perceives that nature cannot be grasped by seizing on par- 
ticular objects because these are relative and derived from others, 
which again are derived from others. 





* The translations of Hayward and Carlyle are in part followed. 
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He must give up the attempt to know the Macrocosm or Universe 
in its true being. He is not equal to grasping the infinite. He must 
attempt only the finite and relative. He will see therefore if he can 
know this limited world on which he lives. He opens the book of 
the Earth Spirit. ‘“ Thou spirit of the earth, art nearer to me!” 
Faust thinks that he can succeed in comprehending the process of 
the earth, although he is not equal to the task of knowing infinite 
nature, or the spirit of the Universe. But here he finds himself 
again mistaken. The earth-process is a vast system of interrelations 
which includes not only Faust himself but all his ancestors and 
kindred, and their origination as well as their evanescence,—“ birth 
and grave, an infinite sea of change, an interweaving of life and 
death.” 

How can Faust so far pass beyond his limits as to comprehend a 
great world-process which includes him as individual, and also the 
great movements of life in plant, animal, and the human race? Yes, 
not only these vital movements, but also vast inorganic movements, 
such as internal fires, rock formation, stratification, continent forma- 
tion, and the interaction of land, sea, and atmosphere? What man 
beholds is this or that thing or event,—only a piece as it were in the 
eternally moving process. How can the human mind comprehend 
any single empire of nature,—not to speak of nature in its entirety ? 
What am I (Faust) capable of comprehending, if I cannot compre- 
hend my earthly environment? I can comprehend only my own 
little sphere of life,—my trade or profession, to which I am limited by 
the division of labor. 

“No indeed, Mr. Faust” (says Mr. Brockmeyer’s commentary), 
“thou dost not include within thyself the totality of the practical 
world, but only that part of it which thou dost comprehend, only 
thy vocation, and hark! ‘it knocks!’ Odeath! I see it is my voca- 
tion indeed. It is my famulus! and this too is merely a delusion ; 
the great mystery of the practical world shrinks to this dimension,— 
a bread-professorship!” The speech of the Erd-Geist then describes 
the universal process of the earth, its storm of action, production 
and destruction. It contrasts vividly the particular individual with 
the universal process in which he finds himself. Faust in his poetic 
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vision sees the universal world of human activity, its generic being. 
It includes all human vocations, all phases of practical life, while 
Faust as individual has only one vocation, “a bread-professorship.” 
He is a part and not identical with the whole. Hence the bitter 
irony of the World Spirit when Faust asks, “I, the image of the 
Deity, not a peer of thee! peer of whom, then?” His answer comes 
in the knock at the door, and Wagner, his personified vocation in 
prose reality, stalks in. 

In the vision of the Universal Form of Vishnu, above mentioned 
as contained in the eleventh chapter of the “ Bhagavad Gita,” the 
inadequacy of the individual as special being is contrasted with the 
generic life of the race. The individual versus the universal is the 
subject alike of this passage of the Indian poem and of the first 
scene in “ Faust” as well. “I have heard at full length from thy 
discourse,” says Arjuna to Vishnu, “the origin and dissolution of 
existing things, . . . nowlI desire to behold thy sovereign form. 
. . . If thou thinkest that that form is possible for me to look 
upon, Master, show to me thine inexhaustible self.” 

“Thou wilt not be able to see me with thy mortal eye,” replies 
_ Vishnu, “therefore I will endow thee with divine vision. Behold 
now, my sovereign mystery. Here in my body, now behold the 
whole universe in a collective form, with movable and immovable 
objects.” 

Arjuna describes this vision of the Universal : 


“T behold all the gods in thy body, . . . I see thee with 
many arms, stomachs, eyes, everywhere infinite, I see neither end, 
nor middle, nor yet beginning of thee. . . . I see thee a mass 
of light, beaming everywhere, hard to look upon, bright as the sun. 

The threefold world is astounded, O mighty One, at the 
vision of this thy miraculous and terrific form. To thee turn the 
inferior gods for refuge, . . . some affrighted, murmur prayers 
with folded hands. The holy sages, seven in number, and all the 
saints praise thee in hymns of adoration. The genii of the winds, of 
the months, and of flame, the sacred sons of Duty, the children of 
the sun, the shades of the dead, the heavenly choirs, the demoniac 
guardians of wealth, and the hostile giants behold thee and are 
amazed. 
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“ Beholding thy mouth dreadful with projecting teeth, like the 
fire of death, I know not which way to turn. 

“T behold the generals of the host of the enemy, together with 
multitudes ofghe kings of the earth, and besides these also all of our 
own warrior chieftains hastening to enter thy mouths between the 
frightful rows ofteeth! Like multitudinous torrents of rivers flowing 
direct into the ocean, these heroes of the human race enter thy flaming 
mouths. As flies moved by a strong impulse fly into the flame of a 
candle to their own destruction, so multitudes of men are impelled 
resistlessly to enter thy mouths. 

“ Devouring all the inhabitants of the world thou lickest them 
in thy flaming lips. Filling the whole universe with thy splendor, 
thy sharp beams burn, O Vishnu!” 


Then answers the god: “I am Time, the destroyer of mankind. 
I am come hither to seize the hosts before us. Not one of all these 
warriors except thee shall survive.” 

Time is the source of all and the end of all. Vishnu informs 
Arjuna, “after resuming his pleasant human shape:” “ That form of 


mine which thou hast seen is very difficult to behold. Even the 
gods are always anxious to behold that form.” 

The form of the Universal is, indeed, very difficult to behold. It 
has to be represented as destructive of the individual. This eleventh 
chapter of the “ Bhagavad Gita” and the scene of the “ Erd-Geist” 
in Goethe’s “ Faust” furnish us two similar poetic images designed 
to accomplish this exhibition of great negative world-processes 
which generate individuals and again absorb them,—just as the ocean 
breaks into individual waves and then swallows them up again. 

In these latter days of “ Esoteric Buddhism,” “ Mind-Cure,” and 
the doctrine of a Persistent Force, these pantheistic ideas of an 
Absolute Might, negative to the persistence of individuals, have 
become quite familiar thoughts in one shape or another. 

In closing, it is worth remarking that Goethe introduces this 
negative World Spirit as a contrast to the “ Ewig-Weibliche,” or divine 
tenderness of God, which Faust comes to see as the truth at the end 
of his career. His conviction that the Absolute is a negative force, 
develops the unscrupulous Might of Mephistopheles. In the “Second 
Part of Faust” this conviction gradually gives place to the Christian 
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idea that God is infinite loving-kindness, whose symbol is the 
“ Eternal-Womanly.” On the other hand, the “ Bhagavad Gita” 
holds to the absorption of the individual in the absolute as the true 
goal. W. T. Harris. 


— ¢>——--e__—_- 


SHAKESPEARE’S EGOISM. 


HY mind had been entertaining some thoughts about those 
two terms which have but somewhat recently come into 
our philosophical literature, namely, “ Egoism” and 
“ Altruism,” when I, rather by chance, opened Emerson’s 
“Representative Men” at where he says of Shakespeare: “ What 
point of morals, of manners, of economy, of philosophy, of religion, 
of taste, of the conduct of life, has he not settled ?” 

It is hazarding nothing to say that every student of Shakespeare 
has verified, and is verifying every day, all of Mr. Emerson’s seem- 
ingly most extravagant estimates of the great artist. “ What sage 
has he not outseen?” He has anticipated the length and breadth 
and height and depth of all human thought and art. 

How often do we flatter ourselves that we are threading the mazes 
of a labyrinth the clue to which no other mind has dreamed of, 
when, here it is, old, in Shakespeare! Many generations will yet live 
and find they are a catching up, here and there, with this 





superlatively wise man. 

“What point of philosophy has he not settled?” recalled 
“Egoism” and “ Altruism.” For an answer, I recur to this scrap of 
old Polonius’s pedantry : 

“To thine own self be true, 


And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


The fullest and best ego-life results zz the fullest and best 
altruistic life. Man’s welfare as an individual depends upon his 
interpretation of the experiences of others, and he can interpret 
his fellow-man’s experience only. by his own. A man’s self is 
the standard for every measurement of men and things. It could 
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not be otherwise, since to every man, individually, this universe is 
most intensely significant. 

“To thine own self be true;” yes, but “know thyself” was 
written before. The better a man knows himself the less liable is 
he to err in interpreting others. If you understand yourself you can 
understand others. If you cannot understand that which is nearest 
you, yourself, you cannot understand that that is farther off, which 
is like yourself, your neighbor. 

Shakespeare in this practical precept embodies the theory of Ego- 
ism in its rational correlation. But the Scriptures take the altru- 
istic side of the question and command that as practical. No doubt 
the fundamental idea of sacrifice determines the position. The 
best ego-life is the result of, or developed from, the best altruistic life. 

The Master on the last day of his public ministry answered the 
scribes that the second greatest commandment is “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” This is equivalent to commanding one to be 
as true to his neighbor as to himself. The decision as to one’s being 
true to himself and not false to any man, or, as to being as true to 
his neighbor as to himself, in both cases is referred to self; but in 
the one instance, we are to think of self and not forget others; in 
the other, we are to think of others and not forget self. 

Granting that we cannot know others without knowing ourselves, 
it is just as true that we cannot learn ourselves except through 
others. Ourselves show other people to us, and other people show 
us to ourselves. The Scriptures would have us be true to ourselves, 
and command us to learn ourselves by trying to love our neighbors 
as ourselves, and by trying to love our enemies, and so through the 
list of the commandments. 

It is most fitting that Shakespeare should write “ To thine own self 
be true,” because he, of all men, was wisest; he knew himself best, 
and consequently others best. His was the most plastic personality, 
yielding itself readily to all manner of human experiences. It is 
most fitting that the Great Teacher command us, ignorant as we are, 
to do the very things that teach us most thoroughly what we are. 

Shakespeare looks from self to men; the Bible looks from men to 
self. John Phelps Fruit. 
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PAPERS OF THE BROWNING SOCIETY OF 
THE NEW CENTURY CLUB. 


BROWNING VERSUS BROWNING. 


i>) IMPLY as a text for my paper, and in none save a very 

— 
# =reverent and conciliatory spirit towards those who may be 
startled by them, I have asked myself the questions, 

Does Mr. Browning intend us to consider “ Mr. Sludge, 
the Medium,” a poem; and, if so, is it a work of poetic art ? 

It would seem time lost to take any exhaustive steps to prove 
that Mr. Browning considers, and intends us to cohsider, his works 
poems. The answers from his own pen lie scattered up and down 
his books in innumerable connections. They are often given us by 
graceful implication ; oftener by titles or dedications ; and more often 
still in such direct fashion as that in the first lines of “One Word 
More” : 


“« There they are, my fifty men and women, 
Naming me my fifty poems finished.” 

Mr. Browning would unquestionably call “ Sludge” a poem, and if 
we refer to the volume in which it originally appeared in this coun- 
try, we may see that he does call it so in a prefatory note to his 
publishers. 

I have been thus particular in attempting to prove a self-evident 
proposition, because upon it must rest a brief trial of Mr. Browning 
by himself to which I have presumed to summon him, with an 
assurance, let me add, which he would doubtless attribute to the 
“ Sludge” trait in the American temperament. 

It has seemed to me that in investigating the spiritual tendencies 
of this irregular modern muse we have too often taken it at its own 
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word. We have allowed ourselves to accept some of the composi- 
tions it brings us as poems when they are not wholly poems, and 
we are in danger of losing sight of the distinctly different tendencies 
of poetry the art and philosophy the science. We may, in time, 
overlook altogether the idea that while the ultimate mission of 
poetry is to teach,—to lead us towards the things which are not of 
the flesh,—yet its definite purpose is to give pleasure. Says Mr. 
Bagehot, whose sympathetic criticisms of poetry render him an 
especially valuable witness, “Though pleasure is not the end of 
poetry, pleasing is a condition of it;’ and Mr. Dowden utters the 
epigram, “ When a work of art can be understood only by enjoying 
it, the art is of a high kind;” but Coleridge, that noble master of 
artistic form, goes even further. He reiterates again and again that 
to give pleasure is the essential function of poetry. In one of those 
fragmentary lectures on Shakespeare—where what is left makes us 
mourn more bitterly what is lost—he says, “ Poetry is an art (or 
whatever better term our language may afford) of representing, in 
words, external nature and human thoughts and affections by the 
production of as much immediate pleasure in parts as is compatible 
with the largest sum of pleasure in the whole.” 

With this in mind let us ask ourselves the question, If “ Mr. 
Sludge, the Medium,” is a poem, as its author has aimed it to be, 
can it endure the test of Mr. Browning’s own truer method? Tried 
on Coleridge’s and Matthew Arnold’s, on Keats’s and Carlyle’s, on 
Leigh Hunt’s and Mr. Stedman’s principle,—namely, that the aim of 
poetry is to give pleasure through beauty, no matter what the end 
may be,—tried on such a principle, is “ Sludge” true to the standard 
adhered to elsewhere by Mr. Browning himself? 

To me the answer must be clearly in the negative; and in order 
to justify the position I purpose to make a comparison of “ Sludge” 
with “Fra Lippo Lippi,” which poem I have chosen for two reasons : 
The first is, that even the industrious commentators have hitherto 
failed to discover a didactic meaning in it; and the second, that it 
comes from Mr. Browning’s most artistic period,—the happy Floren- 
tine one,—and from his most artistic and distinctive book of poetry, 
“Men and Women.” 
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There is one obvious point of general resemblance between “ Fra 
Lippo Lippi” and “ Mr. Sludge;” apart from some apt resemblances in 
detail. Both of the compositions in question are characteristic of 
Mr. Browning’s peculiar dramatic method. They are the utterances 
of-a single person whose discourse is addressed to others having 
simply an inferential existence. Nothing but the personality of the 
speaker is evident, and of him we have only mental, rarely concrete, 
hints. He is in a manner embodied of disembodiments. Instead 
of building up the figure from dress and flesh to spirit and impulse, 
the author starts with these latter and by indirect means,—by in- 
nuendo and chance remark, by artful management of the speech so 
that its utterer must, perforce, imply his outward investiture,—by these 
courses, solely his own in literature, Mr. Browning gives the reader 
a complete idea of the character as a mental agent, with only a 
vague notion of its physical proportions. What we learn of its 
physical proportions is largely the result of our own experience, save, 
of course, in poems, where the artistic atmosphere is present, as in 
“Fra Lippo Lippi,” or “ Andrea del Sarto,” or “ Childe Roland to 
the Dark Tower Came.” These, being descriptions of artistic figures 
with little or no ultimate purpose, give us the unifying effect of art, 
and we nearly grasp their heroes as objective characters. It is not 
so with “Sludge.” He appears to us as one of our countrymen of 
the charlatan order, because we are specifically told that he is so, 
not because the character develops the idea to us. The faint outline 
of the man given in the process of his mental depicturement supplies 
us with scarcely anything to grasp. Were we not familiar with such 
a figure in our own experience the personality would be a blank to 
us, notwithstanding that we are intimately acquainted with its mental 
functions. It is true that in “Sludge” the difficulty is further perplexed 
by an artistic error which we as Americans alone can understand. 
There is an amusing ignorance and incongruity in the usage of 
American forms of speech which renders the character to us a kind 
of burlesque. Just as we begin to form an accurate, if indistinct, 
idea of “ Mr. Sludge” the creature, he utters some unhappy phrase 
which quite destroys our conception and causes us to smile at the 
insular misinformation of the author. Toa foreign reader this defect 
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would, of course, be unnoticeable,—to an Englishman, who perhaps 
continues to believe Jefferson Davis a “ black-man,” it would give the 
work a distinctive American flavor,—but to us, however piquant it 
may seem in its easy misconception of us, it can be nothing short of 
an artistic fault, reducing the already limited palpability of “ Mr. 
Sludge.” - 

However, the radical cause for the want of dramatic life in most 
of Mr. Browning’s characters lies in his novel dramatic form; but 
whether the age or the author is. at fault, it must be plain to any 
careful reader that Mr. Browning is incapable of using a better form. 
There is just enough of the dramatic tincture to body forth the man 
thinking, not the man acting. The end in view, I maintain, does not 
always seem to be thoroughly poetical or artistic; but for the portrayal 
of a single creature, careless of his surroundings and embodiment,— 
yet with perhaps the utmost fidelity to the phases of mental life,— 
to draw a suppositious being whose every thought and purpose, 
whose very soul shall be as nature plans, no more effective process 
could be devised. Were the author to have less of the dramatic 
form, there would be an entire absence of human interest; were he 
to introduce more, the characters drawn would be objective ones. 
We have the mental man all but stripped of his bodily mould. 
Instead of eyes and cheeks and hair, of heart and tears, we have 
motives, conceptions, yearnings, theories. The vital pulse is missing. 
The author has been permitted to see‘into the deeps, and his sense 
of human fellowship is dulled. Flesh and blood, the things which, 
after all, most concern us,—which must give us the greatest degree at 
once of pleaSure and instruction in this world,—are of secondary im- 
portance to him. He has himself committed the error he would 
warn us against in such poems as the’ Epistle of Karsish.” The 
following passage taken from the key furnished by one of the com- 
mentators on that poem is illustrative of Mr. Browning’s own mental 
condition as it relates to,poetry. Says the writer: “A man who 
had come back from the dead would be out of place in life. Fora 
wise and proportioned conduct of this life we must not be too con- 
scious of the spirit and its ideals. Certainly too much thought 
about a life to come and ‘sight’ of that life would put most things in 
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this life out of place. We must live with a due regard for both sides 
of life,—for the ideal and universal as for the temporal, for the seen 
as for the unseen.” This critic, it would seem, has builded better 
than he knew. In attempting to give us a useful analysis of the 
poet’s meaning he has accidentally aided us in understanding the 
poet’s defect. No words could better illustrate the apparent hiatus 
in Mr. Browning’s poetical gift: For a wise and proportioned conduct 
of poetry, and especially of dramatic poetry, we must not be too 
conscious of the spirit and its ideals. In such a work as “Sludge” 
there is clearly an undue influence of the “spirit and its ideals.” 
In “Fra Lippo Lippi” this tendency is checked by the artistic one 
which keeps pace with it. The method in both works is the same. 
They are essentially ‘“‘ Dramatic Lyrics,” the happiest of names for 
this species of verse where the elements of each style are interwoven ; 
but with a proper regard for art the one is rendered pleasurable in 
parts, if limited somewhat as a whole; while from a disregard for 
art the other can only please us in so far as we are interested in 
psychologic research. This being the case, it is manifest that 
while the Dramatic Lyric falls short of fulfilling the larger, more 
human scope of the drama, it may yet be made a work of art if its 
purpose is artistic. 

I would not be thought to advocate the rejection of such writing 
as this of Mr. Browning’s. It would bea futile task to do so, because 
it has acquired a safe place itt the minds of the reading and studious 
public. Moreover, it is one of the expressions of the age’s ideas of 
art, and as such it must be respected, even if we are still able to look 
above and beyond it. What I purpose to do is to conttast in a few 
words this new method with the older one, and show wherein the 
new falls short of accomplishing its own purpose,—namely, the por- 
trayal of character. 

Shakespeare’s way was to develop a character, with all its ele- 
ments,—environment, color, bulk, complexion, mind,—by telling 
what the creature did, or letting him speak it himself, through 
association with other creatures. 

Caliban, in the “ Tempest,” is made real by real surroundings. 
All the connections common to life are present in his portraiture, and 
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we are enabled to see his figure more definitely through the con- 
trasted figures of Prospero, Ferdinand, and the rest. Life is the 
foundation of art, and the semblance of the world’s activity and 
interdependence which all these allied characters bring into the pic- 
ture is an element in the profile of each separate character. Without 
the reflected light of Miranda what an inadequate view we must get 
of Ferdinand; without the presence of Ariel how little we should 
penetrate the nature of Prospero! They all owe some essential of 
outline to each other. In short, it is a picture of society we are 
given by Shakespeare, but by Mr. Browning we are often not even 
vouchsafed a picture of the complete individual, as witness “ Caliban 
upon Setebos,” where we have rather an experiment in theology 
than the breathing monster. The human trait, which art can never 
quite relinquish, is lost. There is novelty of argument, grotesque- 
ness of phrase, insight into character—but no character. In such 
pieces as “‘ Sludge” there is little for us to enjoy. The commentator, 
of course, will say there is metaphysical, psychological, or theologi- 
cal knowledge. True! But does not Shakespeare teach as profound 
a lesson,—though it may not be called by so profound.a name,—and 
does he not give us besides a great work of art, human where it is 
needful, speculative in due proportion, but always subordinated to 
the dramatic necessities which art has imposed? It is unquestion- 
able that as the manner is different so is the result; as the age is 
different so is the product; but Cardinal Newman has wisely said, 
“ As time goes on we number and sort and measure things, as we 
gain views we advance towards philosophy and truth,—but we recede 
from poetry.” 

What I desire to point out is the change which has taken place 
in dramatic form, and to show in the light of the comparison the 
similarity in structure of two, otherwise varying, examples of Mr. 
Browning’s poetry. In Mr. Browning’s tendency towards the psycho- 
logical drama we may find a point of departure between his own 
artistic and inartistic methods. 

I have pointed out that the object of art is the creation of beauty, 
or, in other words, the production of pleasure, and only ultimately 
the inculcation of truth. It will be seen, therefore, that unless the 
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character chosen by Mr. Browning for analysis is a grotesque one 
—as Mr. Bagehot insists that it most characteristically is—or a 
picturesque one; unless the implied surroundings are in themselves 
interesting, and the soul upon which the author experiments unique, 
that this poetical method is incapable of producing artistic poetry. 
Its aim is towards speculation, metaphysics, psychology. We must 
look, then, to the accessories, or the oddity and novel interest of the 
central figure for the poetical elements. The scientific tendency of 
the ideas involved render them inartistic; the external accidents of 
the work must accordingly supply it with the needed poetic at- 
mosphere ; and in so far as this is true and beautiful and envelops 
the pivotal figure in an appropriate environment which is the legiti- 
mate product of the imagination and fancy,—in so far as pleasure 
and not instruction is the object in view,—in just such proportion 
will the work approach artistic excellence. 

As an example of this phase of the subject we have in “ Sludge” 
the argumentative method unrelieved by the artistic. The author is 
constantly turning the mind of his lay-figure towards us in new 
points of view the better to bring out his own conceptions of spirit- 
ualism and its effects on the average human mind. Browning is never 
so far absent as to permit us to think of “ Sludge” minus Browning. 
The composition is like the ancient moralities, wherein the abstract 
virtues and vices—shadows of the dramatists’ conscience—stepped 
the boards in a vague disguise of reality. 

With “ Fra Lippo Lippi” it is visibly different. The artistic vein 
is more freely invoked. The purpose—if one exists—is kept out of 
sight. Though we have largely a mental picture of the monk, yet 
it is given for the picture’s sake and not for what it may ulti- 
mately signify. It is true that the character is stripped of all but 
the outlines of his surrounding associations, and gives a direct, not 
a developed, account of himself; yet his soliloquy, unlike that of 
“Sludge,” implies sensuous and interesting accessories, which are 
introduced with the artistic motive of pleasing the reader. 

To further demonstrate this contrast between Mr. Browning’s 
methods, as well as to point out a resemblance of detail between the 
two poems, it is instructive to turn to those parallel passages wherein 
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the speaking characters describe their rescue from vagabondage and 
the beginnings of their respective careers. We have heard from 
“ Sludge” how he got up from his “ gorge on offal in the gutter and 
preferred your canvas-backs ;” how he was encouraged to “ uncoil” 
his story by the “ soft smilers ;’ heard raps ; was urged to listen for a 
voice, and finally rejoiced the “ hopers” and “ Mr. Horsefall” by re- 
porting a genuine voice. This, in substance, is the juvenile history 
of “ Sludge,” and if we place over against it those lines of a similar pur- 
port from “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” there is at once apparent a difference 
in tone, color, atmosphere, which only the difference in method can 
account for. The one is tending, with its context, towards an analy- 
sis of “ Sludge’s” mental character, with a view to investigate the 
conditions of a medium’s mind. It has an ultimate purpose and 
cannot stay to perfect the parts in order to secure the largest sum of 
pleasure from the whole. It is aiming at an end. Not so with this 
extract from “Fra Lippo Lippi.” Here, where the poet has-taken a 
picturesque figure to develop, he lingers over his lines and “fills 
them,” at least approximately, “ with ore.” 

“Come, what am I a beast for ?” says Lippo to his captors; and 
then gives his story: 


“I was a baby when my mother died, 
And father died and left me in the street. 
I starved there, God knows how, a year or two 
On fig-skins, melon-parings, rinds and shucks, 
Refuse and rubbish. One fine frosty day, 
My stomach being empty as your hat, 
. The wind doubled me up, and down I went. 
Old Aunt Lapaccia trussed me with one hand 
(Its fellow was a stinger, as I knew), 
And so along the wall, over the bridge, 
By the straight cut to the convent. Six words there, 
While I stood munching my first bread that month : 
‘So, boy, you’re minded,’ quoth the good fat father, 
Wiping his own mouth,—’twas refection-time,— 
‘To quit this very miserable world ? 
Will you renounce,’ . . . ‘ The mouthful of bread ?’ thought I; 
By no means! Brief, they made a monk of me; 
I did renounce the world, its pride and greed, 
Palace, farm, villa, shop, and banking house, 
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Trash, such as these poor devils of the Medici 
Have given their hearts to—all at eight years old. 
Well, sir, I found in time, you may be sure, 
’Twas not for nothing—the good bellyful, 

The warm serge and the rope that goes all round, 
And day-long blessed idleness beside !’’ 


If the mannerisms of Browning are here, they are subdued and 
become what in other poets would be called characteristics. The 
passage is “ Browingian” as those having the artistic tone of Tennyson 
are “ Tennysonian.” Not obscurity and verbal elision make it the 
child of its author; but those indefinable traits which we recognize 
as constituting originality. The passage of “Sludge” referred to is 
comparatively free from the defects mentioned also, as, indeed, are 
many of the productions of this period of Mr. Browning’s career. 
The main difference lies in the tendency of the passages: one is free 
from an ultimate purpose, while the other expresses such a purpose 
throughout. In the latter extract we recognize an effort at depicting 
external character, and the poetical medium is relatively superior. 
Art, like nature, has its compensations. Try to bend it to an uncon- 
genial task and it will resent the unkindness. Give it its proper 
work to do and it will somehow abet your efforts. Here, where the 
motive is unbiased, we find such phrases as “ day-long blessed idle- 
ness,” and we can almost lay hold of the picturesque and sportive 
monk. There is a vital energy in the central figure which all but 
imparts itself to the shadowy group about him. This group has 
been indicated in the opening of the poem by such side-glimpses as: 


‘“* He’s Judas to a tittle, that man is! 
Just such a face !” 
And again: 
“T’d like his face— 
His elbowing on his comrade in the door 
With pike and lantern—for the slave that holds 
John Baptist’s head adangle by the hair 
With one hand (‘ Look you now’ as who should say) 
And his weapon in the other yet unwiped.” 


As the monk unfolds his story the accompanying gestures and 
facial expressions of his captors arise insensibly in our minds. The 
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semblance of a dramatic environment is introduced and we have the 
perfection of the artistic Dramatic Lyric. 

It is not so with the extract from “Sludge.” Neither before nor 
after it is there the suggestion of surrounding life. The “soft 
smilers” and “ Mr. Horsefall” are not brought out more vividly, be- 
cause it is not needful that they should be. “Sludge” and his 
mental state are what the author is exclusively concerned with, and 
he neglects the introduction of elements which would only impede 
his analysis,—or is it not more likely that, as I have said, the inflexi- 
ble spirit of art will not bend to do the offices of psychology? 
Singularly enough, however, the juvenile experiences of the two 
characters are almost identical, but it must be obvious to a discrimi- 
nating reader that the methods of drawing them are widely different, 
though the form in each instance is the same. 

The points of resemblance and the more numerous points of 
difference, existing even in connection with apparent resemblances, 
make of “ Sludge” a psychological thesis, and of “ Fra Lippo Lippi,” 
notwithstanding its peculiarities of structure, a determinate poem. 

I am aware that many thoughtful people suppose the advocate 
for art in poetry to be destitute of any other motive for liking 
poetry save art itself. But it seems to me that this rather biased 
attitude, with its contemptuous shibboleth, “ Art for art’s sake,” is 
really a misunderstanding of what is the only genuine method of 
knowing and loving poetry. Suppose we grant that art alone is not 
poetry, then we may certainly assume the opposite, that thought 
alone is equally not poetry. But while those who contend for art 
believe also in the necessity of vital thought, yet those who rebel 
against art stand really in the sad plight of rejecting the only 
characteristic which divides poetry from prose. Take away the 
atmosphere, the technical quality, the verbal felicity, and poetry is 
only a poorer prose ; its metrical form is a hinderance to the lucidity 
of expression. I venture to think that one who is concerned about 
the art of poetry as well as its meaning gains a pleasure and an 
enlightenment which are entirely unknown to the reader who gropes 
between the lines for elusive philosophies. I would not imply by 
this that the profoundest wisdom may not properly be enfolded in 
28 
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the garb of verse, but the poet must exercise the selective sense, which 
is a collateral gift with genius, and only cover with that royal garb 
what. is worthy to wear it. Says Mr. Lowell, “To make beautiful 
conceptions immortal by exquisiteness of phrase is to be a poet, 
no doubt; but to be a new poet [he is speaking of Swinburne] is 
to feel and to utter that immanent life of things, without which the 
utmost perfection of mere form is at best only wax or marble. 
He who can do both ts the great poet.’ Here, then, is another master 
of the craft who recognizes that each element, the parts as well 
as the whole, the thought as well as the verse, should interpenetrate 
and impassionate each other. 

When the poet’s imagination is kindled, both melody and matter 
are welded into an inseparable harmony which is in itself all-sufficient, 
and needs no commentary; and to express what no other medium 
can adequately reveal is the exalted office of the truest poetry. 

Now, in reading over an analysis of that analysis, ‘“‘ Mr. Sludge,” 
in one of the hand-books to Mr. Browning’s works, we are enabled 
to get the sense entirely divorced from the sound. There, shorn 
of its metrical dress, lies the skeleton of “ Mr. Sludge.” Look at 
it in its most favorable light—as the commentators are prone to do 
—and, candidly, is there any characteristic in the attenuated figure 
which would render it a fit subject for poetic treatment? Is it at- 
tractive? Is it picturesque? Is it grotesque? Is it likely to give 
pleasure by simple beauty or curious oddity? I think we must 
frankly confess that it has none of these requisites, and we are com- 
pelled, therefore, to turn to the verse in which it is embodied for 
an explanation of its existence as a poem. Is there any essential 
excellence or meaning in the verse which cannot otherwise be 
revealed ; would the ideas be void of their deepest and truest mean- 
ing without it? After a careful survey of the composition I am 
unable to point out a single instance of such a quality, and the 
commentators, driven to the same conclusion, have hastened to 
explain that it is an “ Argumentative Poem,” a clear contradiction in 
terms, or a “ Study, Psychologic and Casuistic.” 

Suppose, however, we take up Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Morte 
d’Arthur,” and read over the original tales of Tennyson’s “ Idyls of 
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the King,” or turn to Miss Mitford’s “Our Village,” and take a 
simpler example in the original of the exquisite idyl of “ Dora.” 
The story in each case is delightful in itself. It is the very bone 
and sinew of poetry and only awaits the well-set words to make it 
“a joy forever.” In its lowly dress of prose each tale is a marvel 
of constructive grace, because Sir Thomas Malory, as well as Miss 
Mitford, found their stories in the unwritten traditions of their re- 
spective times. 

If we turn to Tennyson, how far above the reach of our most 
~ exalted conceptions has he embodied them in song? Mark how 
the consummate artist has “‘ given in parts the largest sum of pleasure 
compatible with the whole ;” how the profound poet has expressed 
in his verse what cannot otherwise be quite revealed! And the con- 
junction of these two—the gracious offspring of thought and verse— 
is, as Wordsworth has called it, “the breath and finer spirit of all 
knowledge.” 

Tried by this method, it will be plain to those who are familiar 
with “Fra Lippo Lippi” that it has qualities which are entirely 
absent from “Sludge.” The story of the monk, as most of Mr. 
Browning’s stories,—especially in the “ Dramatic Lyrics,’—is very 
slender; but the atmosphere is unmistakable: it is medizval Italy, 
even in spite of the vigorous Saxon of the language. To have made 
it so is a distinct artistic trait. 

In explanation of his unwonted presence in the streets at so late 
an hour, Fra Lippo exclaims : 


? 


*T could not paint all night— 
Ouf! TI leaned out of a window for fresh air. 
There came a hurry of feet, and little feet, 
A sweep of lute-strings, laughs, and whiffs of song,— 
‘ Flower o’ the broom, 

Take away love, and earth’s a tomb! 

Flower o’ the quince, 

I let Lisa go and what goods in life since? 

Flower o’ the thyme’ And soon. Round they went. 
Scarce had they turned the corner, when a titter 
Like the skipping of rabbits by moonlight—three slim shapes 
And a face that looked up—zooks, sir, flesh and blood— 
That’s all I’m made of!” 
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Here is the spirit and fervor of Italy and the suggestive acces- 
sories with which art fills out the scene for us. There is no painful 
striving to throw light upon the inward mechanism of the painter- 
monk. He is all joyous life in the warm midnight streets of Flor- 
ence. We are not called on to reflect each instant over some knotty 
demonstration of his mind. In so far as the dramatic form will 
permit it we have the whole man: the internal indicated by the 
external faculties; but if we still perversely desire to learn what 
shall have the simple worth of utility for us, do we not learn it by 
contemplating a creature so portrayed? Do we not measure our- 
selves by his altitude and intuitively accept the good intended for 
us? Art, we must never forget, only brings indirect lessons, just 
as trees or landscapes or sunsets do. Art is not scholarship and 
cannot be brought to serve as handmaid. Let us heed Matthew 
Arnold when he says: “ For supreme poetical success more is re- 
quired than the powerful application of ideas to life; it must be an 
application under the conditions fixed by the laws of poetic truth 
and poetic beauty ;” and in the foregoing passage, as well as in the 
one I am about to quote, I contend that Mr. Browning has reached 
that boundary of poetical success; nay, more, in two of the following 
lines he has given one of those instances which, to use Arnold’s 
words again, “are enough even in themselves to keep clear and 
sound our judgments about poetry.” The monk is describing his 
pictures, and this is one of them: 


“ The breathless fellow at the altar foot, 
Fresh from his murder, safe and sitting there 
With the little children round him in a row 
Of admiration, half for his beard and half 
For that white anger of his victim’s son, 
Shaking a fist at him with one fierce arm, 
Signing himself with the other because of Christ 
(Whose sad face on the cross sees only this 
After the passion of a thousand years), 
Till some poor girl, her apron o’er her head 
(Which the intense eyes look through), came at eve 
On tiptoe, said a word, dropped in a loaf, 
Her pair of earrings and a bunch of flowers 
(The brute took growling), prayed, and then was gone.” 
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The two lines I alluded to will probably have been noticed : 


“ Christ 
(Whose sad face on the cross sees only this 
After the passion of a thousand years).” 


It is in such perfect examples as this that Matthew Arnold finds the 
touchstone of taste, “the degree and quality in all other poetry 
which is placed beside them.” They have a “thorough truth of 
substance and an answering truth of style.” They appeal to our 
cultivated sense as touching at one pole the depths of the human 
heart ; at the other the most exalted reaches of expression. They 
immortalize any poem in which they appear. 

We can dispense with Mr. Browning’s metaphysics and still 
claim for him an illustrious rank as a poet through such examples 
of his work as this of “ Fra Lippo Lippi.” We find in “ Fra Lippo 
Lippi” an atmosphere, a poetic purport, an organic structure to 
which such a work as “Sludge” is inimical in its very germs, and 
tried by the method I have suggested—tried by comparison with 
one of Mr. Browning’s own works of art, and upon the principles 
laid down by all who are of authority in the immortal singing craft— 
I venture to pronounce “ Mr. Sludge, the Medium,” not a poem, but 
a “Study Psychologic ;” a composition which is too scientific in its 
nature to be poetical, and too poetical to be in the least scientific. 

In closing, I would venture again to repeat the opinion, that we 
stand in great danger of losing from life one of its higher possibilities 
when we blend away into speculation the definite and symmetrical 
outlines of true poetry. Let us follow the intrepid leader and listen 
with attentive ears to his thronging utterances; but let us, as well, 
accept with a significance which he himself has too often disregarded, 
the words which he puts into the mouth of “ Fra Lippo Lippi” : 


“If you get simple beauty and naught else 
You get about the best thing God invents.” 


Harrison §. Morris. 
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SOCIETIES. 


The Shakespeare Club of Bonham (Texas) was organized in 
March, 1889, with a membership of twenty-six (limited). It meets 
weekly, and occupied its time up to June 1 in the study of the 


“Merchant of Venice” and “ The Tempest.” 
Blanche Goodman. 
(Secretary. ) 


The Melbourne Shakespeare Society (Australia) sends us, 
with the compliments of its secretary, the Rev. John Reid, a ticket 
of admission to its fifth anniversary meeting held on Shakespeare’s 
birthday; also the announcement and examination paper of its 
Shakespeare prizes for 1889. The first prize of £35 was for the best 
examinations on “ Henry V.” (and Dowden’s “ Shakspere Primer”), 
the second of five guineas for the best essay on “ Shakespeare’s 
Thoughts on Music.” We hope to find space for the examination 
paper in our next issue. Dr. J. E. Nield, president of the Society, 
in the course of his opening address said that, during the five years 
of the Society’s existence, upward of two hundred papers have 
been read at the regular monthly meetings, the bulk of them dis- 
playing careful study. The issue of “ Shakespearian Notes” during 
the past year had also provoked profitable inquiry. Home-study, 
carried on by sections of the Society, had also been found a useful 
direction of work. The prizes offered through the Society were 
other means used to extend the study of Shakespeare, and the 
president congratulated the Society on two other features of their 
co-operation; the formation of a library numbering one hundred 
and fifty volumes, and the rendering of Shakespearian music at 
occasional meetings. His excellency, the acting Governor, after a 
happy speech, presented the prizes to the successful competitors. 
Miss M. M. Ross and Mr. R. W. Rylah headed the list. The 
winner of the essay prize was Mr. Charles Hamilton. A sonnet, 
by Mr. David Blair, was read by the Rev. John Reid, and a paper 
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on “Stratford in Shakespeare’s Time,’ by Mr. James Smith. A 
musical and dramatic programme of Shakespearian songs and 
scenes concluded the proceedings. 


The Natick Shakespeare Club (Mass.) made “ Henry V.” the 
subject of its past session’s work, following the programme here 
given. 

Act I.—First evening, Friday, January 11, Introduction to Play 
of “Henry V.,” Miss Wilson; Chorus, Mrs. Freeman; Reading, 
Act I. by the Club; Henry’s Claim to the Crown of France, Miss 
Bigelow; Text Criticism, Mrs. Walcott. 

Acr II.—Second evening, Friday, January 25.—Chorus, Mrs. 
Walcott; Scenes I. and III. in Character; the Political Situation: 
1. According to History; 2. According to the Play, Mrs. Gale; 
Text Criticism, Mrs. Nichols. 

Act III.—Third evening, Friday, February 8.—Chorus, Miss 
Peloubet ; Reading, Scenes I., III., IV., and VI.; Text Criticism, 
Mrs. Lincoln. 

Acr IV.—Fourth evening, Friday, February 22.—Chorus, Mrs. 
E. M. Wilson; Act IV.: Parts of King Henry and Fluellen through 
the act read by Dr. Cook and Mr. Gale; Scene IV. in Character ; 
Text Criticism, Mrs. Peloubet. 

Act V.—Fifth evening, Friday, March 8.—Battle of Agincourt, 
Mr. Freeman; Chorus, Miss M. B. Bacon; Reading: Scene I. and 
Scene II., 98-263, in Character; Text Criticisms, Mrs. Wilson. 

CHARACTER StupIEs.—Sixth evening, Friday, March 22.—‘“‘ Com- 
parison of the French and English Armies,” Mr. Bigelow; “ Henry, 
the King,” Mrs. Cook; “ Henry, the Soldier,” Dr. Cook; “ Henry, 
the Lover,” Mrs. Bigelow; Minor Characters: Bardolph, Nym, 
Pistol, Jamie, Fluellen, Macmorris, Bates, Williams ; (@) Chief Char- 
acteristics of each, (4) Character as Soldiers, (c) the Feud among 
them, jest of King Henry with them, (d) the Settlement of the 
Feud, Mr. Gale. 

In addition to the Shakespeare study, the club has spent several 
evenings in studying the modern poets. Mrs. Isaac Gale. 
(Secretary.) 
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The Sordello Club (St. Louis) consists of some eighteen or 
twenty ladies, and was organized in the autumn of 1885, with one 
person selected as Chairman, Secretary, and General Manager of a 
class that was to require no papers, and to have no special machinery. 
Plunging 7x medias res, we began with “ Sordello,” and determined 
to bear the name of that luckless poet, in the hope, however, of 
fairer fortunes. We met once a fortnight, discussed, criticised, and 
admired with great freedom, and refreshed ourselves after our labors 
with a cup of tea. 

The latter portion of the afternoon’s work we found justified by 
these words in “ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau,” “Take your tea, 
I beg!” Although we adopted as our club motto the following 
lines from “ Paracelsus,” which seem to us to typify alike the toil 
and the reward of the Browning student: “Are there not... two 
points in the adventure of the diver; one when a beggar, he pre- 
pares to plunge, one when a prince, he rises with his pearl ?” 

After completing “ Sordello,” we read ‘“ Paracelsus,” “ Luria,” 
“Colombe’s Birthday,” and parts of “The Ring and the Book.” 
We have also read many of the shorter poems, taking them gener- 
ally in groups: As, for one afternoon, the art poems, illustrating 
them by what photographs were procurable; for another afternoon, 
the musical poems, with explanations and illustrations. We have 
also had two Browning Musicales, at which we had some original 
settings of poems as well as the English music. We have had few 
or no papers; but at the close of our meetings this spring, the Sec- 
retary read a paper, a part of which I herewith send. 


EXTRACT FROM A PAPER READ BEFORE THE “ SORDELLO CLUB.” 


Among the dragons which guard those Hesperian gardens of 
thought and poetry, into which we would gladly enter, there is none 
more widely or more bitterly denounced than that called Obscure 
History. Judging from the abuse showered upon him we should 
conceive him to be “a monster of such frightful mien as to be hated, 
needs but to be seen ;” but let us hold him fast in spite of his strug- 
gles and see if he be as evil as he looks. Like the “ Loathely 
Ladye” of the old ballad, he may assume a fairer form for a persist- 
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ent suitor. No portion of Browning’s treasure-garden seems to 
have fallen so completely under his evil eye as the much-berated 
“ Sordello,” which is the ever-adduced example of the worst that 
can be done in that way. 

We say that to us the history is obscure; the story unfamiliar, 
the names of the personages strange; but should it be so? Is it 
not worth our while to learn to know this period, much better worth 
our while than to learn much that seems to us less difficult and 
remote? It is the earlier half of what John Fiske well calls “the 
glorious thirteenth century,” which lies open for our attention. The 
first faint dawn is whitening upon the horizon of that glory of Ital-’ 
ian song which in another hundred years shall culminate in the 
majesty of the “ Divina Commedia,” of that splendor of sculpture 
and painting which shall burst into noonday brilliance in the six- 
teenth century. It is during the reign of a great Pope, Honorius 
III., of a mighty Emperor, whose imperial brow can well sustain 
the weight of six kingly crowns. Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen, 
King of Burgundy, Lombardy, and Sicily; King of Jerusalem, 
whose crown he placed upon his head with his own hands in that 
silent Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where papal enmity had for- 
bidden the sacred rites; King of Germany and Emperor of the 
Romans, well worthy of the proud titles of Caesar and Augustus; 
patron of science, literature, art, and commerce; establisher of civil 
and political freedom ; tolerant in an age of bigots, had a reign full 
of life and light, of tragedy and gloom. Surely this great King, 
whom his contemporaries named “Stupor Mundi, et Immutator Mirab- 
alis,” is as well deserving to be known as Francis I., the false and 
fickle, or that “ King of shreds and patches,” Louis XIV. We see 
the Lombard cities struggling for wealth and power; we see the 
haughty barons waging deadly war which even the imperial hand 
cannot wholly restrain, while family hate tears Salinguerra and 
Lingnetta asunder, as later, Romeo and Juliet. 

And the hero of the poem? It is a noteworthy characteristic 
of Browning that he likes to trace beginnings, to show us the men 
who took that first step which costs, who sailed over chartless seas 
to unknown lands. He points out to us “the first mean man,” “ Ze 
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gros viain,’ in a line of princes of thought; the founders, whose 
splendors have been absorbed into the “ consummate orbs” of their 
intellectual progeny, and whom Browning’s kindly muse would 
rescue from oblivion. He would gladly be the “ Sacred Poet” of the 
“great men who lived before Agamemnon,” and so he gives us 
Charles Avison, rather than Handel; Sordello rather than Dante. 
My friends, the dragon of obscure history is a blessing in dis- 
guise, if he force us to enter with him into those fields, less often 
trodden, which are blooming with new and fragrant blossoms, 
delighting heart and eye. Nor is it required to overcome this 
dragon completely, there is no need of a Waterloo; we can enjoy 
the historic poems if we win but a slight advantage, and gain even 
an outline of the “form and body of the time,” although, every 
added touch lends life and color, and so deepens the charm. 
Annie Russell Wall. 


THE STUDY. 


Historical Allusions in “ Strafford.”—[ Preceding allusions will 
be found in May, June, July, and August Study Department. ] 

Strafford experienced a terrible shock on hearing of the dis- 
graceful flight of a portion of the King’s troops at Newbourne-on- 
Tyne. “In this posture he found the army about Durham. . 
By this time the army, instigated, no doubt, by those retained for 
the purpose, was becoming more inflamed against him than the 
enemy. In this melancholy state, with a disgraced and mutinous 
force, Strafford fell back upon York. ... From this moment he 
sank daily. Intrigues of the most disgraceful character, carried on 
by Hamilton, Vane, Holland, and assisted every way by the Queen, 
united with his sickness to break him down. Still, he was making 
desperate efforts to strengthen and animate his army when suddenly 
he found that a treaty with the Scots had actually commenced, and 
that his especial enemy, Lord Savile, was actively employed to 
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forward it. In the midst of much profession of attachment to the 
King and the English nation, the Scots refused to hold any con- 
ferences with Wentworth at York.” 


“ Sir H. Vane. Fresh news from Scotland, sir! worse than the last, 
If that may be. All’s up with Strafford there: 
Nothing to bar the mad Scots marching hither.” (iii. I. 4.) 


“Vane. . . . you have not done the best of turns 
To Strafford: he’s at York, we all know why. 
I would you had not set the Scots on Strafford 
Till Strafford put down Pym for us.” (iii. 1. 45.) 


Compare iii. 1. 55.—“If you dare hint I had a hand in his be- 
trayal ;” iii. 1. 59.—‘‘I loathe Strafford as much as any ;” iii. 2. 13. 
—“ He’s at York, we know, since the Scots beat him: why should 
he leave York?” iii. 2. 51-55, 58-64, 67-72, 80-85, 102, III, 154, 
164-175, 211. 

“Thwarted and exasperated on all sides, he resolved to furnish 
one more proof (it was destined to be the last) of the possibility of 
recovering the royal authority by a great and vigorous exertion. 
During the negotiations, no actual cessation of arms had been 
agreed to by the Scots, and he therefore secretly despatched a party 
of horse, under a favorite officer, to attack them in their quarters. 
A large body of the enemy were defeated by this manceuvre; all 
the officers taken prisoners, the army inspirited, and the spirits of 
Strafford himself restored, . . . when, suddenly, the King, prevailed 
on by others, commanded him to forbear. In the same moment, 
without any previous warning, he was told that a Parliament was 
summoned.” 

“ Strafford. 1 tried obedience thoroughly. I took 
The King’s wild plan: of course, ere I could reach 
My army, Conway ruined it. I drew 
The wrecks together, raised all heaven and earth, 
And would have fought the Scots: the King at once 
Made truce with them. Then, Lucy, then, dear child, 
God put it in my mind to love, serve, die 
For Charles, but never to obey him more! 


While he endured their insolence at Ripon 
I fell on them at Durham.” (iii. 2. 150.) 
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Compare iii. 2. 96.—‘‘ You were staunch at Durham: you did 
well there! Had you not been stayed, you might have . . .” iii. 3. 
4.—“ Strafford, here the first, with the great army at his back;” iii. 
I. 42-45 ; iii. 2. 4-19. 

“Charles still reposed on the enormous value of his minister’s 
genius, and considered that no sacrifice too great might be incurred 
for the chance of its service to himself in the coming struggle. At 
the same time, he pledged himself by a solemn promise, that, while 
there was a King in England, not a hair of Strafford’s head should 
be touched by the Parliament. The Earl arrived in London.” 


“Queen. . . . Pym will impeach Lord Strafford if he leaves 
His Presidency; he’s at York, we know, 
Since the Scots beat him: why should he leave York ? 
Lady Carlisle. Because the King sent for him. 
Queen. Ah,—but if 
The King did send for him, he let him know 
We had been forced to call a Parliament. 
Lady Car. . . . Did the King send for Strafford? He will come.” (iii. 2. 12.) 


Compare iii. 2. 56.—‘‘ Once more, the King has sent for Strafford. 
He will come ;” iii. 2. 67—‘‘ When something like a charge is made 
the King will best know how to save him;” iii. 2. g0.—“ You here!” 
“The King sends for me, Madam;” iii. 3. 87-—“‘The King! ... I 
stood in the way of his negotiations, was the one great obstacle to 
peace, .. . and he sent for me from York, my safety guaranteed— 
having prepared a Parliament—I see.” Compare, also, v. 2. 143-147. 

“Tt was about three o'clock in the afternoon,’ says Clarendon, 
‘when the Earl of Strafford, hearing that both Houses still sat, 
thought fit to go thither. It was believed by some that he was even 
prepared with evidence of a correspondence between Pym and other 
popular leaders and the Scotch, supplied by the perfidy and forgery 
of Lord Savile, on which he designed that very instant to accuse 
them, Lord Saye and others, of treason.’” 


“Strafford. All the anteroom 
Is filled with my adherents. .. . 
Lady Carlisle. What daring act is this you hint ? 
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Straf. No, no! 
’Tis here, not daring, if you knew! all here! 
[Drawing papers from his breast. 
Full proof; see ample proof—does the Queen know 
~ I have such damning proof? Bedford and Essex, 
Brooke, Warwick, Savile (did you notice Savile ? 
The simper that I spoilt ?), Saye, Mandeville— 
Sold to the Scots, body and soul, by Pym! 
. . . from Savile and his lords, to Pym 
And his losels, crushed !—Pym shall not ward the blow 
Nor Savile creep aside from it! The Crew 
And the Cabal—I crush them! 
ree 
Straight to the House of Lords to claim these knaves.’” (iii. 2, 160.) 

[As to the “simper” Strafford says he spoilt, see iii. 2. 102-106.] 

Compare iii. 2. 180.—‘‘ The Faction’s head,” etc. ; iii. 2. 184.— 
“The Peers debate just now (a lucky chance) on the Scots war; my 
visit’s opportune ;” iil. 2. 195-205, 222-227. 

“ With speed he comes to the House; he calls rudely at the door ; 
James Maxwell, keeper of the black rod, opens; his lordship, with a 
proud, glooming countenance, makes towards his place at the board 
head . . . when the message from the House of Commons was 
called in, and when Mr. Pym at the bar, and in the name of all the 
Commons of England, impeached Thomas, Earl of Strafford (with 
the addition of all his other titles), of high treason. . . . at once 
many bid him void the House; so he is forced, in confusion, to go to 
the door till he was called. After consultation, being called in, he 
stands, but is commanded to kneel, and on his knees to hear the sen- 
tence. He is delivered to the keeper of the black rod as prisoner. 
. . . In the outer room James Maxwell required him as prisoner to 
deliver his sword. When he has got it he cries with a loud voice 
for his man to carry my lord-lieutenant’s sword.” 

“The doors open, and Strafford issues in the greatest disorder, and amid cries from 
within of “Void the House.’’} 
Strafford. Impeach me! Pym! I never struck, I think, 
The felon on that calm insulting mouth 
When it proclaimed—Pym’s mouth proclaimed me. . . 
. . . Traitor did he say? 
Maxwell. In the Commons’ name, their servant 
Demands Lord Strafford’s sword.” 
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Compare iii. 1. 29.—‘ Pym, sir, was speaking,” etc. ; iii. 1. 30-40. 
—‘“England’s great revenge he talked of . . . they yelled us out, 
locked the doors after us;” iii. 2. 38-48.—“‘and force the King to 
give up Strafford. . . . If they content themselves with Strafford! 

. . the legal way they call it;” iii. 3. 53—How goes on the work? 
Has Pym...” 

“ Great was the struggle to be made against the noble and affect- 
ing eloquence of Strafford when called upon to make his general 
defence in person against the facts, leaving the law to his counsel.” 


“ gth Spectator. Just a foolish word or two 
About his children—and we see, forsooth, 
Not England’s foe in Strafford, but the man 
Who, sick, half-blind . . .” 
“ Strafford. .. . This slip, tell Lane, contains as much 
As I can call to mind about the matter. .. . 
Tell Lane to answer no such question! Law,— 
I grapple with their law! (iv. 2. 5, 52, 78.) 


Compare, also, iv. I. 53, 126; iv. 3. 1-3. 
F. A.C. 


(To be continued.) 


A LIST OF MUSICAL SETTINGS TO BROWNING’S 
WORDS. 


At the request of Mr. O. B. Clark, of Indiana University, and 
others, we print the following list. We shall be glad to receive 
additions. 


“ Apparitions.” Sic. F. Teratpr. (London Browning Society.) 

“A Woman’s Last Word.” Lesiiz Jonnson. (London Browning 
Society.) 

“Cavalier Tunes.” Solo and Chorus. 1. “Marching Along.” 2. 

“ King Charles.” 3. “ Boot, Saddle, to Horse, and Away.” C. 

VILLIERS STANFORD. (Boosey & Co.: Regent St., London.) 
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O. “How they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix.” HELEN 
it, J. OrmERop. (Forsyth Brothers: 272* Regent Circus, Oxford 
to St., London.) 
1! “I Go to Prove my Soul.” Eruet Harrapen. (C. Jeffreys: 67 
? Berners St., W. London.) 

“ My Star.” Hexen A. CLarRKE. (Poet-lore Co.: Philada.) 
t- “Only Sleep.” Lestiz Jounson. (London Browning Society.) 
al “Over the Sea our Galleys Went.” Erne: Harrapen. (C. Jef- 


freys: 67 Berners St., W. London.) 

“Prospice.” C. V. Sranrorp. (Stanley, Lucas & Weber: 84 New 
Bond St., London.) 

“Six Songs.” 1. “One Way of Loving.” 2. “ Misconceptions.” 
3. “ Nay, but You who do not Love Her.” 4. “ Apparitions.” 
5. “ James Lee’s Wife.” 6. “A Lover’s Quarrel.” E. C. GrEG- 
ory. (Novello, Ewer & Co.: London.) 

(In) “Songs from English and American Composers.” 1. “ Grow 
Old Along with Me.” 2. “The Page Sings to the Queen.” 
3. “ This is a Spray the Bird Clung to.” GrorGINA SCHUYLER. 
(G. Schirmer: 35 Union Square, New York City.) 

“The Year’s at the Spring.” CéciL—E Hartoc. (Boosey & Co.: 
Regent St., London.) 

“Wilt thou Change too?” Ernert Harrapen. (C. Jeffreys: 67 
Berners St., W. London.) 


The following settings have been composed from time to time 
for the annual entertainments of the London Browning Society, and 
we believe have not yet been published: “A Lover’s Quarrel,” Mr. 
J. GREENHILL; “At the Window,” Vircinia GABRIEL; “In a Gon- 
dola” (duet with cello obligato), Mr. Epwin Benpinc; “Ina Year,” 
Mrs. REINAGLE; “Is she not Pure Gold, my Mistress,” Mr. Mat- 
cotm Lawson; “ I would that You were all to Me,” Mrs. REINAGLE; 
“One Way of Love,” Mr. Matcotm Lawson; “ The Boy and the 
Angel” (four-part song), Mr. Epwin Benpinc; “‘ The Lost Leader” 
(part song for male voices), ErH—EL HARRADEN; “ This is a Spray 
the Bird Clung to,” Mrs. REINAGLE; “ You'll Love Me yet,” Mr. 
Matcoim Lawson. 
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Query.—What kind of spider is it whose habits are described in 
this simile in “ Sordello,” i. 663-71 ? 


“ Thus thrall reached thrall, 
He o’er-festooning every interval, 
As the adventurous spider, making light 
Of distance, shoots her threads from depth to height, 
From barbican to battlement: so flung 
Fantasies forth and in their centre swung 
Our architect,—the breezy morning fresh 
Above, and merry,—all nis waving mesh 
Laughing with lucid dewdrops rainbow-edged.” 





THE LIBRARY. 


HE strongest, most ingeniously wrought link in the argu- 
ment Mr. Gerald Massey brings against the unclean 
theories that have fastened themselves on Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets is, perhaps, the explanation he gives of one of 

the most perplexing of them,—one of that final group which seems 

to lie most helplessly open to sensual and sinister interpretations. 

This Sonnet, 144,— 





“ Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
The better angel is a man right fair ; 
The worser spirit a woman colored ill: 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side,’’ etc.,— 


the theorists, who hold to the subjective theory of the Sonnets, 
explain to mean that the poet’s devoted friend and the poet’s un- 
worthy love are both false to him. Why, then, he should call this 
“friend” a “saint” is not clear, says Mr. Massey; nor why he should 
say here, he may “ suspect” “yet not directly tell” the offence he is 
supposed in an earlier Sonnet to have known. 

In a familiar Elizabethan game, Mr. Massey finds the origin of 
the puzzling imagery of this Sonnet. He says: 
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“The game of ‘ Barley-Break’ turns upon breaking the law 
(adopting Dr. Nicholson’s suggestion to the effect that the name of 
Barley-Break is derived from Bar-Law, the exclamation of ‘ Barley’ 
means beyond reach of the law, or exempted from the penalty), and 
also on being caught and condemned to Hell. Those who are in 
Hell are the Bad Angels; those who are outside are the good. - To 
tempt or lure, catch or carry, the good one to Hell, the female pur- 
sues the male player. When she has caught him he must go to 
Hell with her and become a devil in the Hell of the Bad Angels. 
The catching is followed by kissing in Hell as it is in the game of 
‘Kiss-in-the-Ring.’ And the speaker in the Sonnet has a presaging 
fear lest this part of the game should be carried out in earnest. 
The game itself is played by three couples as described in Sidney’s 
‘ Arcadia.’— 

««¢ Then couples three be straight allotted there ; 

They of both ends, the middle two do fly, 

The two that in mid place, Hell calléd were, 

Must strive with waiting foot and watching eye 

To catch of them, and them to Hell to bear, 

That they, as well as they, Hell may supply: 
Like some which seek to salve their blotted name 
With others’ blot, till all do taste of shame!’ 


“In the course of the game, as further described by Sidney, 
Strephon and Nous form one of three pairs of lovers. He runs 
away from her, and it is her part to pursue and catch him; these 
being two of the Good Angels who are not in Hell. But whilst he 
is running he plays into the hands of the temptress, and lets himself 
be caught by Uran, a Bad Angel, the ‘woman colored ill,’ who 
leads him to her Hell. And it is said, ‘So caught, him seem’d he 
caught of joys the bell, and thought it heaven so to be drawn to Hell.’ 

“ Now, in accordance with the law of the game, when the lover 
is thus taken by the Bad Angel, his own female partner must also 
accompany him to Hell. Thus the way to win her to Hell is to 
tempt the Better Angel from her side and secure him first, as Uran 
secures Strephon when he is in the act of fleeing from his own 
sweetheart. Shakespeare’s meaning in this Sonnet can only be 
apprehended by following it according to the laws of Barley-Break. 
The rules of the game, and these alone, will explain the lines,—‘ To 
win me soon to Hell my female evil tempteth my better angel from , 
my side.’ The two Good Angels who are out of Hell are safe from 
pursuit whilst they keep coupled together. All the danger lies in 
their being caught apart by the Bad Angels. The speaker would 
have to go to Hell perforce if her lover went, just as Nous is compelled 
to go there when Strephon is caught, because the game is played 
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by couples of one male and one female each, and when the male is 
caught and carried off to Hell his female mate is bound to accompany 
him. . . . The player who is pursued by the Bad Angel may be 
saved by a Good Angel, who is one of an out-couple, if of the 
opposite sex; but not a male by a male. We learn then from the 
rules of ‘ Barley-Break’ that the ‘ Man right fair’ could only be the 
‘better angel’ to a speaker who is a woman; that the ‘ better angel’ 
as a male could only be tempted from the side of a woman, and 
therefore it is doubly impossible for the speaker to be Shakespeare 
or any other man. Of course the poet’s object in adopting the 
imagery of Barley-Break was to represent and not to misrepresent 
the exact situation. Now as the laws of Barley-Break are strictly 
observed all through the Sonnet, we have only to follow the rules of 
the game and play fair to see that the speaker of the Sonnet cannot 
be a man and must bea female! The game of Barley-Break could 
not be applied comparatively with any likeness to life if either 
Shakespeare, Southampton, or Herbert were the speaker, but with 
Elizabeth Vernon as the speaker the vratsemblance is complete. She 
has two Loves, one of whom is her comfort, the other is a cause of 
trouble to her on account of her known character, political and 
amatory. The one is a ‘man right fair, the other that ‘ Lascivious 
Grace,’ Lady Rich, the black beauty of Sidney’s Sonnets.” 


Those who are interested in “ The Sonnets’”—and who that stops 
to dwell a moment on their beauty of fancy can fail to be caught in 
their sugared snare—will find in “ The Secret Drama of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets” other curious pieces of Elizabethan information as to court 
history and manners, all of which Mr. Massey weaves into his 
besetting argument. If he did not make so much of it, if he contro- 
verted his opponents less fiercely and reiterantly, his book would be 
less bulky and much stronger. Though, perhaps, it is not surprising 
that the fighting human nature man inherits from the days of merely 
physical struggle rises in Mr. Massey to do battle to the hilt for his 
dramatic theory against those subjective theorists, whether of the 
airy subjective or the muddy subjective class, who have combined 
to bar him from the field of interpretation on the plea, forsooth, that 
their commoner and more obvious theory fits better or is less far- 
fetched than his; particularly when it is, on the contrary, generally 
speaking, based on itself or on loose-minded suppositions themselves 
sprung from most shaky traditions. 
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Certainly to some not inexpert readers of Shakespeare, the 
gratuitous blackening of the poet’s private life by some of these 
theorists, arises from just such wise minute noddling about a genius 
whose essential and distinctive quality is confused with commoner 
traits, as characterizes the literary judgments of the Baconian 
theorists. Certain scandalous details of their story involve serious 
moral charges, hurtful even to a dead giant; they should depend on 
actual proof, yet they rest on the basis of a supposition that the 
Sonnets are autobiographical, and what they tell is—what the 
theorists say they tell. 

On this ground some indignation against their nasty conclusions 
is not misplaced. But Mr. Massey in his supplementary theory 
upon the later series of Sonnets—which he supposes to be written 
for Herbert and of Lady Rich—treats Penelope Devereux morally, 
much as his opponents treat Shakespeare, resting his case against 
her on similar conjectures of relations of which he adduces absolutely 
no proof. 

Unimpeachably valuable in Mr. Massey’s exposition is his com- 
parison of Sidney’s Sonnets with Shakespeare’s. They are as 
certainly based on “ Arcadia” and “ Astrophel and Stella” as the 
Plays are on the old plays and tales and histories of other men, and 
they afford even more striking instances of the peculiar art-facility 
of this poet who “ wanted art,” who saved himself the prodigality 
of new inventions and confidently revived current artificial fancies 
into real creations, making them fertile and fresher than before, with 
his truer, more subtle, and more natural touch. 

Sidney’s, Drayton’s, and Constable’s Sonnets are the best possible 
commentaries on Shakespeare’s, and from them we may understand 
how Shakespeare advanced “as high as learning” his “ rude ignorance,” 
copying what in them “is writ,’ “not making worse what Nature 
made so clear,” “ making his style admired everywhere,” and beating 
all the sonneteers at their own sonneteering, by the same magic he 
used to beat the playwrights, a deeper nearer thought towards 
Nature, and therein, in consequence, a finer art. 

It is to the credit of Mr. Massey’s Commentary that he carefully 
points out this comparison and throws its light on this the more prac- 
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ticable, interesting, and vital side of the Sonnets,—their artistic side. 
As for the application of his view to the merely private and personal 
side of the Sonnets, a study of points for and against will show, we 
believe, that his Southampton theory penetrates deeper and fits better 
than any other. Mr. Massey’s book is bulky. We add an outline 
of his explanation here, for the benefit of those to whom it is not 
already familiar, and made known with argument and evidence much 
as it stands now, in his “ Shakespeare’s Sonnets Never Before Inter- | 
preted,” of 1866,—an enlargement of an article in the Quarterly 
Review of April, 1864, and of which a limited second impression 
was issued in 1872. 

He holds that Sonnets 1-26, 32, and 38 are personal and ad- 
dressed to Shakespeare’s friend and patron, Southampton ; 29, 30, 
and 31 are put dramatically in Southampton’s mouth, while he, in 
“disgrace with fortune,” because he will not marry to suit Burleigh, 
solaces himself with thoughts of his love, Elizabeth Vernon; 33- 
35, 41, and 42 are her expression of jealousy of Essex’s sister, her 
cousin, Lady Rich; 133, 134, her entreaty to Lady Rich not to 
ensnare her lover in the toils she is spreading for Essex’s sake; 144, 
the “ Barley-Break” Sonnet, her soliloquy on the position as fanci- 
fully figured in the familiar game; 39 is a personal Sonnet of Shake- 
speare’s to Southampton on his leaving England; 36, 37, 27, 28, 61, 
43, and 56 are dramatic, written for Southampton to Elizabeth Ver- 
non on his absence and return ; 53-55, 59 and 60, 62-65 are personal ; 
66-69 are written on Elizabeth’s “sadness for her lover’s reckless 
course of life; 70 is Shakespeare’s defence of him, and 71-74, 76- 
86 are also personal expressions (the other poet, the “ better spirit” 
“by spirits taught to write,” the “ proud full sail” of whose “ great 
verse” is also dedicated to Southampton, is Marlowe); 75, 87-93 
are written for Southampton to his love; 94-96, for his love to him; 
97-99, for Southampton to his love again, the imagery of the seasons 
—Spring being Winter with his love away, and her presence Spring 
itself—arising from a pretty conceit on the Vernon motto, “Vernon 
Semper Viret”—“ Vernon (or Spring) ever flourishes ;” 100-108 are 
Shakespeare’s to Southampton; 109-114, 117-122, Southampton’s 
to his love on their final reunion in 1598; 116 is Shakespeare’s 
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Epithalamium in its honor; 123-125 are written for the Earl im- 
prisoned in the Tower upon the Essex rebellion; 115 is personal, 
Shakespeare to the imprisoned friend; 107, also personal, is on his 
release ; the fragment, 126, concludes the Southampton series; the 
remaining Sonnets, with 57 and 58, are composed for Master Will 
Herbert to and of Lady Rich, and in continuation of Sidney’s Son- 
nets to her, and through Herbert’s, “W. H.’s,” offices as procurer or 
begetter of the “ Sonnets” were they all finally delivered into the hands 
of the publisher “T. T.”. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.: London.) 


ENGLISH readers who have not yet made Ibsen’s acquaintance 
should follow for their own pleasure and profit, and no more be- 
latedly than they can help, the example of the Continental public, 
which has long since made its bow to his genius, A good opportu- 
nity is open to them in a recent issue of the pretty little “Camelot 
Series,” to read excellent translations of three of the representative 
social plays of the Norse dramatist,—‘ The Pillars of Society,” 
“Ghosts,” and “ An Enemy of Society.” Mr. Havelock Ellis opens 
the volume with a sympathetic account of Ibsen’s life and work. Of 
the three dramas following, the first is translated into English for 
the first time by Mr. William Archer, who recently introduced Ibsen’s 
“Doll’s House” to the London boards; he also revises Miss Lord’s 
translation of “ Ghosts,” which succeeded in an English magazine, 
To-Day, her early translation of the “Doll’s House” in 1882, under the 
title, “ Nora”; “ An ‘Enemy of Society” is given for the first time in 
English guise by Mrs. Eleanor Marx Aveling. Preface and plays 
together make up buta slender companionable volume,—a bookful of 
that easy and pleasant reading which is not ephemeral, but attractive 
and absorbing of attention. Its all too sudden close brings you to 
a consciousness of its literary eventfulness. In a word, these plays 
bear the mark of genius,—they read quick but wear long, inciting 
thoughts that will out and stay with you when you shut the covers 
on the volume that brought them. (Walter Scott: London. Thomas 
Whittaker: New York. W. J. Gage & Co.: Toronto.) 


Mr. WittiaM L. Evans, of Glasgow, is the author of a little 
volume on the training of the memory, which he has modestly 
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dedicated “ To the student who will master it.” Glancing through 
the book we should conclude that the number who master it will 
not be large, and, speaking for ourselves, we should rather learn the 
whole of “Paradise Lost” by heart as an exercise for the 
memory. 

The book has interest, however, if we may be permitted to read it 
without mastering it. The plan of aiding the memory by association 
and comparison of ideas is a most natural one, and the science of 
memory which makes use of this basis of memory might truly be called 
an inductive science; but when the association of ideas is carried to 
an artificial extent, the theory defeats itself, and we are in the condi- 
tion of the man who had to tie a string on the little finger of his 
left hand in order to remember why he tied a string on the little 
finger of his right hand. For example, those who would remember 
that “Chimera” means an idle fancy, may do so by supplying the 
intermediate ideas—‘ come here—I won’t—fancy that!” By some 
extraordinary process, if he will think of these words after “Chimera,” 
he will get to idle fancies. We should think a better way to remem- 
ber the meaning of Chimera would be to look up its mythological 
significance, which would lead to a natural rather than an artificial 
association of ideas, (A. S. Barnes & Co.: New York.) 


“LicHts OF THREE CENTURIES” is a useful and readable volume 
of biographies, edited by Edward Everett Hale. In it accounts are 
given of the life and works of the brilliant artists, literary men, both 
prose writers and poets, musicians, and inventors who have shed 
their lustre on the world during the last three hundred years. The 
book is of a popular character, and though not deeply critical, is 
written in a sympathetic spirit, and contains many shrewd and 
sensible remarks, so that the young reader, for whom it is presumably 
intended, or any one, indeed, who has to take his opinions ready- 
made, will find in it a safe guide, and will get from it a far better 
notion of the real literary or artistic value of the production of poet 
or artist than he could possibly get from the conventional book on 
literature, or the still more unsatisfactory notices of a biographical 
dictionary. 
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The notes, which are at the foot of almost every page, contain a 
good deal of out-of-the-way information, as well as literary tidbits 
which the older reader will be glad to have recalled to his mind; 
while to the novice they will be most suggestive. Another feature 
of the book is the full-page illustrations, consisting of groups of 
portraits of the celebrated men whose biographies are given. 
Although much better executed cuts should have been provided by 
the publishers, the grouping of musicians with musicians, poets 
with poets, etc., allowing, as such an arrangement does, the compari- 
son of types, is of especial interest. (A.S. Barnes & Co.: New York.) 


Tue Review in the “ Jahrbuch” of the Deutschen Shakespeare 
Gesellschaft, of editions of Shakespeare issued during the past year, 
includes pointed critical judgment of two works that stand at oppo- 
site poles of scholarly worth. Of the last volume of Dr. Furness’s 
“Variorum Shakespeare” (J. B. Lippincott Company: Philadelphia) 
the German critic says: 

“The seventh volume of this wonderful work, in steadily con- 
scientious and persistent sequence, has appeared. Each newly issued 
part is a complete encyclopedia of pertinent extracts, in which the 
investigator may find everything which can in any way be required 
for the exhaustive understanding of the subject, the text, the repre- 
sentation—even to the costuming, and zsthetic and historical literary 
criticism. We wish for the editor and for Shakespeare scholarship 
that fortune may favor the completion of this almost superhumanly 
great task.” . 

Of the “ Bankside Shakespeare,” edited by Mr. Appleton Morgan, 
five volumes of which have appeared up to this date (Brentano’s, for 
the New York Shakespeare Society ; the Houghton Riverside Press ; 
and never has better printer’s work graced and almost excused a 
shallow work) the German critic again writes with reference to Vols. I. 
and II.: 

“Page by page stand both texts opposite each other, and each 
separate page bears a numeration of its own. Thus, in 1860, ap- 
peared the “Hamlet” quartos (only without the foolery of the 
numbering by every line), and there was some sense in that, because 
upon it turned important comparison of two texts. Whatever the 
editor will make of this, where there are more quartos, and whatever 
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arrangement may be expected, the worth of this edition as a source 
of investigation is, it appears, past finding out. Any scholars who 
wish to study a play will betake themselves to the quarto and folio 
fac-similes and not to a /etter-print edition by which door and gate 
are open to mistakes: To the student, then, the edition is useless ; 
to the unprofessional reader its arrangement must be intolerable; to 
the average man it is too dear; only the collector would buy it in 
order to complete his collection.” 


One oF the kindly cares of the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, in 
November, 1887, was to write a preface to a little book of his old 
friend’s,—his companion in Warwickshire walks, the late F. W. Fair- 
holt, F.S.A. Fairholt’s “ Home of Shakespeare,” originally issued 
in 1847, was then republished in 1888. It is a concise and trust- 
worthy account of Shakespeare's life, in which tradition is generally 
set down as tradition, and wild conjecture put on short rations. The 
neighborhood, are described simply, also illustrated, and the little 
localities of interest to Shakespeare lovers, in Stratford and its 
pamphlet, therefore, is a good and convenient manual and guide, 
well adapted to the best wants of the visitor to Shakespearian haunts. 
(Henry T. Cooke & Son: Warwick. Edward Fox: Stratford-on- 
Avon.) 


A RECENT German contribution to the Shakespeare-authorship 
discussion is “Shakespeare der Autor Seiner Dramen,” by Karl 
Heinrich Schaible. (Carl Winter: Heidelberg.) 


“La CHANSON DE RoLanp” is said to have been translated four 
times into German, once each into Danish, Polish, Icelandic, and 
twelve times into modern French, but in English only once, by 
O’Hagan, in an edition long since out of print, before the important 
translation now made by Professor Leonce Rabillon, of Johns 
Hopkins University. (Henry Holt & Co.: New York.) 


ADVANCE SHEETs of a book of an unusual nature have reached 
us. It will incorporate in the account of the discussions, story- 
telling, and other chatty doings of an imaginary instrumental Quar- 
tette Club, much out-of-the-way information, both of an entertaining 
and instructive nature, on musical subjects. The usual superficial 
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and rhapsodical writing on music is done by literary people either 
but half-skilled in music or possessing no technical knowledge, or if 
less superficial and sentimental, it is ordinarily done by people who 
know little of anything but music, and so what they write is narrow 
and dry, and utterly devoid of interest and relation with the outside 
world of life and literature. 

From what we have seen of the “Scratch Club Papers,” by Dr. 
H. A. Clarke, of the University of Pennsylvania, it seems likely that 
in this shortly forthcoming volume the public may learn something 
valuable of music from a musician’s point of view, and in a way 
attractive to the literary world. (Gould & Wooley: Philadelphia.) 


THIS MONTH there is to be published a new edition of Words- 
worth, consisting of a selection of the poems, chosen with the 
purpose of giving a fair representation of the best work and peculiar 
genius of the poet. All the poems given are arranged chronologically, 
except the Sonnets, which are grouped by subjects ; and the explana- 
tory notes, added for the benefit of the student, are given with the 
intention of furnishing only such matter as would not easily be found 
elsewhere. The editor is Mr. A. J. George, who has given the public 
similar work in his edition of “ The Prelude.” (D.C. Heath & Co.: 
Boston.) 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


“THERE were giants in those days,”—ay, and in these days too! 
Mr. Browning, at seventy-seven years of age, is, to all appearances, 
hale and hearty, and in the full possession of intellectual strength and 
power. His new volume may be expected about October or Novein- 
ber, and will, I venture to say, show no signs of decay in either mental 
or poetic force. One of the more hopeful signs of the literary times 
has been the great success of the new edition of the Poet’s works. 
Twenty years ago, when Mr. Browning was perhaps in the zenith of his 
power, if any one had prophesied that a sixteen-volume edition of his 
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poems, consisting of some 3250 copies of each volume would have 
been sold out within the year,—-well, to put it mildly, he would have 
been looked upon as belonging to an order of mind altogether 
visionary. Times have changed, however, in matters poetic as in 
matters mundane; and though, now-a-days, poetry is not read for 
its own sake, as in the days when L. E. L., Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Hemans, 
and others flourished,—still, the feeling regarding Mr. Browning is 
changed, and if he is not read, his books are at least dought (the 
latter surely implying some probability of the former), for Messrs. 
Smith & Elder are already reprinting the first two volumes of the 
new edition. Let us rejoice that in the fulness of the days,: our 
Poet is commanding the attention, nay, the love and respectful 
homage, of the more thoughtful among his countrymen; while the 
day seems to be not far distant when the “ ordinary reader” will seek 
the perennial well of Mr. Browning’s poetic thought. 

Alfred Tennyson (somehow or other that “ Lord” seems to stick 
in one’s throat,—this man seems colder with ¢hat prefix) is eighty 
years old to-day! Looking back some five-and-twenty years, it 
almost seems as though the Tennyson of to-day is a different per- 
sonage from the Tennyson we knew then. The fact is, his influence 
of late years has but remained stationary, while that of Browning 
has slowly but surely increased. The laureate’s later work does not, 
somehow, seem to have touched the popular heart as did his earlier, 
nevertheless, he is, and ever will be, a mighty force in Victorian 
literature; and it is surely a matter of shame that no public rejoicing, no 
“Olympian festival,” honors the occasion of this interesting anniver- 
sary. All who love English poetry must needs love Alfred Tennyson, 
and wish him well on this August 6, 1889. He is understood to 
have a new volume of poems in manuscript. 

As I have said, the giants are still with us,—and this reminds me 
that in the Oratory at Birmingham still lives Cardinal Newman, as 
young in heart as when his spirit found utterance in that yearning 
cry, “ Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom,”—although he 
is but a pace or two from his ninetieth year. Ruskin, too, now well 
past seventy, amid fitful pauses of weakness and returning strength, 
still writes with something of the old fire and the old vigor. Verily, 
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there are giants in these days. Another veteran, too, has passed his 
seventieth year,—Philip James Bailey ; who, fifty years ago, was 
hailed with rapturous applause as a “ new poet,” on the publication 
| of “Festus.” Singularly enough, Bailey seems to have made this 
the one great work of his life—having recently issued a “ Jubilee 
Edition,” which must be many times over the size of the original 
| work of 1839. The new volume consists of upward of 790 closely- 
printed pages; is evidently greatly expanded; and has, in addition, 
a sort of “argument” in blank verse prefixed to each scene of the 
drama. It is a truly wonderful poem; but whether the readers of 
poetry in the year of grace 1889 will hail it with the same enthusiasm 
as did those of 1839 is another matter. I am afraid not,—for it is 
certainly a formidable task to sit down to the reading of this the 
latest edition of “ Festus.” I recollect some few years ago, meeting 
Bailey, who told me he had recently met Robert Browning, who had 
said to him, “ You have written too little, while I have written too 
much.” One can hardly coincide with the former remark in the face 
of a poem of such length as “ Festus” has now grown to! 
Concerning literary matters generally there is little to say. I 
hear that the editor of the Mineteenth Century has offered something 
like £200 to Lord Tennyson for the right to publish the poet’s 
Epithalamium on the Duke and Duchess of Fife. Another item of 
interest is the issue of a sixpenny edition of “Jane Eyre.” This, how- 
ever, is evidently for the purpose of forestalling the cheap book- 
mongers, who have their eye on the expiring of the copyright of all 
good things, especially in the novel line. Messrs. Smith & Elder 
have been caught napping once, in the matter of Mrs. Browning’s 
poems,—they mean to be awake in future! On somewhat the 
same grounds, too, Messrs. Macmillan are to issue a new edition of 
Charles Kingsley’s poems, the copyright of which expires shortly, 
at eightpence. Truly, all who run may read in these days of en- 
lightenment and speed. Miss Olive Schreiner, whose “ Story of an 
African Farm” is fresh in the minds of most readers, has taken up 
her residence in one of the new “ ladies’ flats,” near the British Museum, 
and is hard at work on her new novel, which, if it at all approaches in 
interest to her first work will certainly “makea mark” on its appearance. 
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Among the more interesting literary “events” is a forthcoming 
bibliography of the writings of Mr. Ruskin. This is to be a very 
sumptuous affair; and is to be issued in half-crown parts, printed on 
hand-made paper, quarto size, and the issue limited to 250 copies, 
Within a week or so of the announcement of this work, the whole 
of the copies were “subscribed,” and the editor has since had no 
option but to return the orders for many “ subscriptions” that came 
in too late. These 250 copies will soon be tripled if not quadrupled 
in value; and the demand among the “ booksellers” has been very 
keen. The work is to be edited by Mr. Thomas J. Wise, the Secre- 
tary of the Shelley Society, and the editor of the Browning Society’s 
reprint of “ Pauline.” I have seen the proof-sheets of the first few 
numbers, and can assure the Ruskin student that the work will 
be altogether invaluable, and will be executed with the utmost care ; 
of which fact, indeed, all those who know Mr. Wise will be well 
assured. 

In connection with the performance of Verdi's “ Otello” at the 
Lyceum Theatre, readers of Browning will recall to mind the lines 
from “ Bishop Blougram” : 


“Like Verdi when, at his worst opera’s end 
(The thing they gave at Florence,—what’s its name ?), 
While the mad houseful’s plaudits near outbang 
His orchestra of salt-box, tongs and bones, 
He looks through all the roaring and the wreaths 
Where sits Rossini patient in his stall.” 


“ Otello” is unquestionably a great work, and has been received as 
such. The Company engaged is certainly worthy of the work they 
are called upon to render; while both band and chorus are wellnigh 
perfect. Londoners have had now a chance of hearing one of the 
finest musical productions that has emanated from the mind of Verdi. 
From every point of view, this is a most important musical produc- 
tion. 

The sentence of imprisonment passed upon Mr. Vizetelly, the 
well-known publisher of London, for issuing “ unabridged” transla- 
tions of “ Zola,” was at the instance of some self-constituted “ Purity 
Society.” While one may rightly and naturally recoil from the 
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realism of certain of Zola’s works, all lovers of English literature 
must feel a “sinking at the heart” at the idea of such a Society 
posing as literary censors, The disastrous results of this prosecution 
have just been pointed out. It seems that the ‘“ Decameron” and 
“ Heptameron,” which are conspicuous in every public library, have 
been withdrawn from publication, as have also “ Manon Lescaut” 
and the “ Dame aux Cameélias ;” and for the first time for a century or 
so of years, none but a second-hand copy can be got of Sir Thomas 
Urquhart’s fine translation of “Rabelais.” If English firms of high 
standing are thus withdrawing “classics” from circulation rather 
than contest some possible action at the hands of self-styled prudes, 
it is high time that the English booksellers formed some sort of 
combination for the honor and protection of the world’s classics. 


Lonvon, August 6, 1889. William G. Kingsland. 


BOOKISH BITS. 


THE RECENT publication of a work on Shakespeare’s medical 
knowledge is my apology for now making public for the first time 
the following letter. It was written to the late Dr. Charles W. 
Stearns, who died about two yearsago. Dr. Stearns was the author 
of the first work in this country on Shakespeare’s medical acquire- 
ments, as well as of the celebrated “ Shakespeare Treasury.” 


“VILLA NOVELLO, VIA SAN GIACOMA, 

“DEAR SIR: GENOA, 22 February, 1865. 
“Our mutual claim to the friendship of such a woman as Mis, 
Farrar will, I trust, warrant my addressing you thus familiarly, in- 
stead of by the more formal ‘Sir.’ Accept my sincere thanks for 
your sending me, at her instance, a copy of your interesting book 
‘Shakespeare’s Medical Knowledge;’ it now takes its place on our 
shelves with Lord Campbell’s volume, Mr. Rushton’s ‘ Shakespeare 
a Lawyer,’ ‘Shakespeare’s Legal Maxims,’ Dr. Bucknill’s fine 
work, ‘The Psychology of Shakespeare,’ and other books of the 
same kind, which have the charm in our eyes of being devoted to a 
subject that has proved the delight of our life. My husband joins 
me in thanks for your welcome gift; and I beg you will tell our dear 
Mrs. Farrar, with our united love, that we consider the sending us 
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your book as one of the many pleasant things we owe to her. It is 
always especially interesting to learn what each professional man has 
to say on the points which Shakespeare has treated in his particular 
branch of science; and which each is so capable of appreciating that he 
can more peculiarly judge with what faithful accuracy, and with 
what wonderful knowledge, the poet has handled them; so much so, 
that each, in turn, thinks Shakespeare must have made his special 
science his particular study. 

“From your book I have had many additional rays of light thrown 
upon medical passages; and one entirely new one, where at p. 65 
you remark upon the two lines of Kent, adverting to the steward 
Oswald’s face. It gives, finely, added vigor to a passage, when we 
learn that it is so strictly true to science, as well as to poetical 
strength. 

‘We shall hope to avail ourselves of this valuable piece of 
authentic information, when we reach the passage in question, in 
our annotated edition of Shakespeare (‘ Cassell’s Illustrated Shake- 
speare’), upon which we are at present diligently working, and 
which comes out weekly, at so fabulously cheap a price as to fill 
us with hope that it will include all classes among its readers. 

“Mr. Cowden Clarke joins me in cordial thanks for your present ; 
and believe me to be, dear sir, 


“Yours faithfully and obliged, ° 
“ CHartes W. Srearys, Esq., M.D.” “Mary Cowden Clarke. 


“My Dear Sir: 

“ Here’s a portion of my wife’s paper unoccupied; I therefore 
would fain believe that you will not be displeased to receive my con- 
joined attestations with hers, of the pleasure we have derived from 
your worthy offering to the genius whom we ‘delight to honor.’ 
One portion of my pleasure—after considering your professional 
testimonies to the wonderful accomplishments of the poet—has been 
that of amusement at the free-and-easy, slap-dash style of some of 
your expressions, so truly characteristic of one born and bred ina 
republican atmosphere. The eighth line at page 18—in its unortho- 
dox literary costume—is of that class, and made me laugh out. 
The hood-winking and strait-lacing of our age continually rouse 
me to kick over the traces. 

“T shall ever think with gratitude that your countrymen, the 
Appletons, were the means of my ‘other self’ being the first female 
editor of Shakespeare. So well esteemed in the mother country was 
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her edition, that we heard of Thackeray having spoken of it in com- 
mendation to a bookseller; adding that he had recommended 
Bradbury & Evans to bring out a new publication of it. This has 
been done by Bickers & Son, in one and four very handsome 8vo 
volumes, with its original preface and considerable additions to its 
excellent Glossary: And the Ballantynes, of Edinburgh, printed it. 

“If you should come across the ‘ Illustrated’ copy that we are 
now editing for Cassell, Petter & Galpin, I think you will take an 
interest in the character of the Notes : I may say this much because not 
one of them is from my pen. For the style in which the work is 
being produced, it certainly is a curiosity for cheapness. 

“T beg you will present my kindest regards to Mrs. Farrar; and 
with a keen and sincere desire that you Freemen may speedily see 
an end of your troubles,—with your liberty intact,—believe that 


“T am, faithfully yours, 


“CHARLES W. Srearns, Esq., M.D.” “C. Cowden Clarke. 


Comment on the above is scarcely necessary. I can only add 
that the reader do as I have done, viz., borrow Dr. Stearns’s book 
from a library and search for the passages referred to. 


New York, August 20. Frank Folio. 
(More anon.) 








Mr. WILLIAM ALpDIS WRIGHT, the editor of “ Letters and 
Literary Remains of Edward Fitzgerald” (published by Macmillan 
& Co.), makes the following honorable apology in a letter to Zhe 
Atheneum, dated Trinity College, Cambridge, July 16, 1889: 


“T find that by a grave oversight I have allowed a sentence to 
stand in one of Edward Fitzgerald’s letters which has stirred the 
just resentment of Mr. Browning. Fitzgerald’s expression was 
evidently thrown off with the freedom that men permit themselves 
in correspondence with their intimate friends; and I feel how great 
an injustice I have done to Fitzgerald in making public what was 
but the careless outburst of a passing mood, and thus investing it 
with a significance which was never designed. That I should have 
allowed a passage to remain which has so wronged the dead and 
pained the living causes me, I need not say, extreme vexation, and I 
can only beg publicly to express my sincere regret.” 
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your book as one of the many pleasant things we owe to her. It is 
always especially interesting to learn what each professional man has 
to say on the points which Shakespeare has treated in his particular 
branch of science; and which each is so capable of appreciating that he 
can more peculiarly judge with what faithful accuracy, and with 
what wonderful knowledge, the poet has handled them; so much so, 
that each, in turn, thinks Shakespeare must have made his special 
science his particular study. 

“ From your book I have had many additional rays of light thrown 
upon medical passages; and one entirely new one, where at p. 65 
you remark upon the two lines of Kent, adverting to the steward 
Oswald’s face. It gives, finely, added vigor to a passage, when we 
learn that it is so strictly true to science, as well as to poetical 
strength, ~ 

“We shall hope to avail ourselves of this valuable piece of 
authentic information, when we reach the passage in question, in 
our annotated edition of Shakespeare (‘ Cassell’s Illustrated Shake- 
speare’), upon which we are at present diligently working, and 
which comes out weekly, at so fabulously cheap a price as to fill 
us with hope that it will include all classes among its readers. 

“Mr. Cowden Clarke joins me in cordial thanks for your present ; 
and believe me to be, dear sir, 


“Yours faithfully and obliged, ° 
“ CHARLES W. STEARNS, Esq., M.D.” “Mary Cowden Clarke. 


“My Dear Sir: 

“Here’s a portion of my wife’s paper unoccupied; I therefore 
would fain believe that you will not be displeased to receive my con- 
joined attestations with hers, of the pleasure we have derived from 
your worthy offering to the genius whom we ‘delight to honor.’ 
One portion of my pleasure—after considering your professional 
testimonies to the wonderful accomplishments of the poet—has been 
that of amusement at the free-and-easy, slap-dash style of some of 
your expressions, so truly characteristic of one born and bred ina 
republican atmosphere. The eighth line at page 18—in its unortho- 
dox literary costume—is of that class, and made me laugh out. 
The hood-winking and strait-lacing of our age continually rouse 
me to kick over the traces. 

“T shall ever think with gratitude that your countrymen, the 
Appletons, were the means of my ‘other self’ being the first female 
editor of Shakespeare. So well esteemed in the mother country was 
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her edition, that we heard of Thackeray having spoken of it in com- 
mendation to a bookseller; adding that he had recommended 
Bradbury & Evans to bring out a new publication of it. This has 
been done by Bickers & Son, in one and four very handsome 8vo 
volumes, with its original preface and considerable additions to its 
excellent Glossary: And the Ballantynes, of Edinburgh, printed it. 

“Tf you should come across the ‘ Illustrated’ copy that we are 
now editing for Cassell, Petter & Galpin, I think you will take an 
interest in the character of the Notes : I may say this much because not 
one of them is from my pen. For the style in which the work is 
being produced, it certainly is a curiosity for cheapness. 

“T beg you will present my kindest regards to Mrs. Farrar; and 
with a keen and sincere desire that you Freemen may speedily see 
an end of your troubles,—with your liberty intact,—believe that 

“T am, faithfully yours, 
“CHARLES W. Srearns, Esq., M.D.” “C. Cowden Clarke. 

Comment on the above is scarcely necessary. I can only add 
that the reader do as I have done, viz., borrow Dr. Stearns’s book 
from a library and search for the passages referred to. 


New York, August 20. Frank Folio. 
(More anon.) 








“Mr. Wixuram Apis Wricut, the editor of “ Letters and 
Literary Remains of Edward Fitzgerald” (published by Macmillan 
& Co.), makes the following honorable apology in a letter to Zhe 
Atheneum, dated Trinity College, Cambridge, July 16, 1889: 


“TI find that by a grave oversight I have allowed a sentence to 
stand in one of Edward Fitzgerald’s letters which has stirred the 
just resentment of Mr. Browning. Fitzgerald’s expression was 
evidently thrown off with the freedom that men permit themselves 
in correspondence with their intimate friends; and I feel how great 
an injustice I have done to Fitzgerald in making public what was 
but the careless outburst of a passing mood, and thus investing it 
with a significance which was never designed. That I should have 
allowed a passage to remain which has so wronged the dead and 
pained the living causes me, I need not say, extreme vexation, and I 
can only beg publicly to express my sincere regret.” 
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“SOMETHING TOO MUCH of this” Fitzgerald matter has been 
made, no doubt, by the poet and every one who gives it much attention, 
but Zhe Nation of August 8 gives a misleading account of it, on 
which we venture an additional word. Zhe Nation blames Browning 
alone, and holds, in the paragraph in question, that there was no 
occasion for the editor’s (Mr. Wright's) humble apology ; that “ Fitz- 
gerald was sufficiently a gentleman not to permit himself to say in 
private, even in the inconsiderateness of a letter, anything to be 
ashamed of,” that he was “a man of the most refined taste in poetry, 
and he was glad that there were to be no more ‘ Aurora Leighs,’” 
which “is a very different thing from being glad that Mrs. Browning 
was dead ;” that, coming from a critic like him, this “strong disap- 
proval of ‘ Aurora Leighs’ was worth having.” But whether this is 
“a very different thing from being glad,” etc., depends upon the 
difference there is between saying, “Mrs. Browning’s death is a 
relief to me,” and “I am glad she is dead ;” and as for the reason im- 
plied in the passage for this amiable expression, whether that is a 
“literary opinion” “ worth having,” depends upon whether it issues 
from any literary criticism at all, or from an unliterary personal pre- 
judice. It does not depend upon the critical ability of its author in 
other cases, unless he has employed it in this case. And that he 
has not, is pretty clearly shown by the context which the Maton 
omits. (See PoET-Lore for August, p. 400.) Whatever reasons Mr. 
Fitzgerald might have adduced against the literary merit of “ Aurora 
Leighs,” certainly he gives here only a petulant expression of his pre- 
judice against Mrs. Browning’s life and work merely because she is 
Mrs. Browning, and a woman, and instead of making any criticism 
whatever against her work, he, on the contrary, admits her “ genius,” 
thus taking away all claim his utterance might have had to deserve 
the assumption made for it as a “literary opinion” “worth 
having.” , 

It is in justice to his friend that Mr. Wright makes his honorable 
apology for letting this conclusion, “lame and impotent,” like Iago’s, 
pass into publicity, and that he excuses it as the “careless outburst 
of a passing mood.” 
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WOMANHOOD IN MODERN POETRY. 


WB HIS century, marked as it is by a phenomenal development 
of womanly energy, has produced less poetry devoted to 
woman, in proportion to the bulk of its work, than any 
other era. We glance along the development of the 
lyric, and until lately we find but one motive,—varied indefinitely 
indeed in aspect, but ever repeated in essence,—the love of man for 
woman, with its different phases of desire, of possession, of regret. 
To read the Elizabethan lyric, one would suppose that the only 
human experience was the passion of the lover, with an occasional 
flight upward, from the human love to the divine. As the centuries 
hasten by, the spirit changes, but the theme remains constant. 
Passion is slowly replaced by fancy, later, by ingenuity and wit; but 
all moods alike continue to play about the relation of the lover to 
the mistress. Is this still the case in the lyrics of the nineteenth 
century? Not so. Life has widened and deepened, and its new 
complexity and depth are faithfully reflected in our poetic utterance. 
Love poems indeed we find of rare intensity: who could doubt it 
that had read Rossetti’s “ House of Life?” But side by side with 
love, countless new interests claim our passion. The questions, 
fears, thoughts, and aspirations of the solitary soul are voiced with 
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new subtlety and power. The communion of the soul with nature 
calls forth poems of an emotion delicate, varied, profound. Man is 
depicted for the first time both in solitude and in curiously widened 
and involved relations with the universe. Such a theme as that of 
Shelley’s “ West Wind,” as that of Tennyson’s “ Two Voices,” would 
have been radically impossible to poetry before our own day. 

In this enlargement of poetic scope, the relation of man to woman 
has not indeed sunk into insignificance, but it has taken place as 
one chord alone in the great harmony of existence. Our first feeling, 
then, is that literature offers to the apparently growing prominence of 
women in modern life a silent contradiction. 

Yet a closer analysis may correct this impression. It will at 
least reveal in the treatment of woman certain other significant 
changes on which we may well linger. In the first place, thoughtful 
study cannot fail to note an increasing tendency in modern poems 
to emphasize the ethical elements in womanhood, the spiritual and 
rational elements in the bond between man and woman. Not indeed 
that this side of womanly character has ever been disregarded; did 
we hint at such neglect, the vision of Beatrice would rise before us. 
But to the older poets, the connection between physical and spiritual 
beauty was more inevitable than it seems to us. Their invariable 
instinct was to reflect truth through the concrete and symbolic, 
where we try to present it through the abstract and direct; hence, 
they naturally rendered the spiritual beauty of the beloved in terms 
of physical loveliness. There followed a tendency, false but univer- 
sal: the symbol came to be cherished in and for itself, and except 
in the greatest,—who are also the purest,—the physical beauty was 
dwelt on as if it alone were valued or noted. Nowhere in the range 
of the older poetry can I remember such lines as those of Words- 
worth, containing as they do no hint of physical charm,— 


«* A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet.” 


It is the lips, the hair, the form of the beloved, or else it is the 
emotions of the lover in the presence of her beauty, that absorb the 
attention of the older poets,— 
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“With Orient pearl, with ruby red, 
With marble white, with sapphire blue, 
Her body every way is fed, 
Yet soft in touch and sweet in view.”’ 


Sometimes it almost seems as if beauty used to be considered, not 
alone the supreme crown, but the only essential to normal woman- 
hood. Chaucer writes a ‘“ Legende of Good Women,” and the 
modern reader cannot avoid a slight thrill of surprise when in this 
category he finds lovingly included Cleopatra and Medea. Tenny- 
son, in his “ Dream of Fair Women,” dwells at greatest length upon 
the vision of “ her that died to save her father’s vow,’—the Hebrew 
maiden, whose heroic sacrifice is known to us, but whose beauty is 
untouched by the poet as by the sacred record. And as the morn- 
ing breaks and dream-land vanishes, the poet does not regret the 
vision of those forms that still across the dimness of centuries shine 
before our fancy, aglow with physical loveliness, but he mourns 
because he may not hope to see 
. . “ Her who clasped in her last trance 
Her murdered father’s head: or Joan of Arc, 
A light of ancient France; 
Or her who knew that Love can vanquish Death, 
Who, kneeling, with one arm about her king, 


Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath, 
Sweet as new buds in Spring.” 


There is another change, more striking even than this growth of 
spirituality, in the attitude towards women of our modern literature. 
The great poets of the world have all been men; hence, they have 
written of women from the masculine point of view, and this point 
is necessarily external. Patient Griseldis is emphatically a man’s 
woman. The same may be said of all Chaucer’s heroines. It is 
the masculine lover who assaults,—not the woman who awaits, whose 
heart-throbs beat through the Elizabethan lyric. Even in the drama 
the women are primarily studied, not in or for themselves, but in their 
effect on the men. Now with one exception, the nineteenth century 
poets have also been men, yet we note a curious transformation. 
There is an effort to escape from the masculine attitude, to study 
womanhood, not only as seen by men, but as it is in its essence. 
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Mrs. Browning instinctively gave us, from the depths of her own 
experience, a sacred revelation of the woman’s nature: other poets 
have aimed, from sheer force of sympathy, to produce the same 
effect. More and more, life is represented as seen by the woman’s 
eyes; more and more, poetry shows the woman as interpreting her 
own heart to us. Think, for instance, of the “Idyls of the King.” 
In “ Elaine” and “ Enid,” the poem does not only revolve around the 
heroine, it is treated in every detail from the feminine position, and 
battle, love, and death are rendered only as reflected in the wifely 
fealty of Enid, or the girlish purity and reverence of the maid of 
Astolat. In such poems as “ CEnone” and “ Rizpah,” the dramatic 
element has completely conquered ; the woman at last, so far as the 
poet can constrain her, unveils her own mystery. 

In three significant points, then, it would seem that our modern 
poetry assumes towards women a novel attitude. It gives to the 
love between man and woman a slighter proportion among life’s 
interests, it emphasizes physical charm less than moral and spiritual 
loveliness as the essential attraction of womanhood, and it endeavors 
to depict women as they are in themselves, rather than as they 
appear to the observation of the lover or the student. Nowhere are 
these three changes so obvious as in the work of Robert Browning. 
In his poems, love takes its place as one phase alone, though it be 
the supreme phase of the multiform experience of life. Twenty-two 
only, of the fifty poems of ‘“ Men and Women,” concern themselves 
with this especial passion. The proportion grows perhaps less in 
the later works. Of all poets, Browning deals least in objective 
description,—we could almost search his work in vain for the account 
of a woman’s beauty. By subtle touches of character, by sugges- 
tions of spiritual nature, he sets his woman before us. I remember 
no nearer approach to description than the exquisite bit in “ Para- 


celsus,”— 
“ And Michal’s face 
Still wears that quiet and peculiar light 
Like the dim circlet floating round a pearl ?” 


Finally, there is no other poet of our day who, with equal 
sympathetic power, has entered into the very heart of woman and 
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thence spoken to the world. With amazing versatility he renders 
type after type, aspect after aspect, of the feminine nature. If we 
would understand the depth and significance of all the changes of 
which we have spoken, if we would gauge the genuineness of the 
new attitude assumed towards woman by modern thought, we 
cannot do better than to study the women of Browning. 

We let our memories glide over the great dramas, “ Luria,” 
“Pippa Passes,” “Colombe’s Birthday,” “King Victor and King 
Charles,” “The Return of the Druses,” etc. In each, except the 
earliest, “ Paracelsus,” and the latest, “ Soul’s Tragedy,” there stands 
a woman’s figure in strong relief. Mildred, Domizia, Pippa, Ottima, 
Colombe, Polyxena, Anael, and, may we not add, the woman-child 
Pompilia? What a group is here! Instinctively we look for their 
analogies; instinctively think back along the ages to find other 
women with characters so varied and clear, with souls as deeply 
true. For a long time we see none. We wander past a waste of 
arid satire, of light persiflage, directed against the women of the 
world, past many a sentimental milk-maid, past figures daintily but 
faintly outlined by the fanciful pen of the lover, past a gallery of 
vulgar or passionate coquettes. But at last we find what we sought. 
Through the vista of centuries, gracious forms appear; the forms of 
Portia, of Virgilia. The smiles of Rosalind and Beatrice flash upon 
us, the saintliness of Isabel shines radiant and pure. In the pages 
of Shakespeare we have at last found women who live like the 
women of Browning. 

Deep in the soul of the imaginative artist has the ideal of 
woman changed? Let us see. Let us compare these two groups, 
and watch where they agree, where differ. Whether their authors 
stand as artists in the same rank or order does not matter now. 
Shakespeare and Browning are alike positive poets. They look at 
life with the eyes, not of the mystic, but of the keen and healthful 
observer; thus their evidence bears the same stamp. They hold 
the same relation, each to his own age; and our initial question 
cannot be more readily approached than through a comparison of 
their conceptions. 

As we run over the titles of the dramas, almost, we are struck 
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by a significant and broad contrast. Shakespeare’s women are studied 
with most reverential honor, interpreted with deepest tenderness, 
yet never once, if we escape the sensuous atmosphere of “ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” do we find a woman as the dramatic centre of the 
play. And as the dramas grow deeper, grapple with sterner realities, 
face unflinchingly the darker aspects of passion or of pain, the 
women assume constantly a less prominent and active part. A Juliet, 
side by side with Romeo, may sing that triumphant duet of enchanted 
love which even death cannot sadden, though it still. A Rosalind 
may, with dainty and wayward fancy, make all the characters of the 
idyllic drama dance to her piping in the forest of Arden. Nay, in 
graver measure, a Portia shall thwart the unjust cruelty of the Jew, 
or an Isabel stand serene and pure in the midst of the hot corruption 
of Vienna. But it is alone that Lear meets the pitiless storm of 
passion and of nature, the mild presence of Cordelia can only send 
one soft gleam of dying light across his clouded end. Alone, too, 
does Macbeth bow before the shocks of fate and the crumbling of 
his ambition; Lady Macbeth is not with him in that dread hour. 
Othello is overwhelmed with the great tide of love and anguish, 
while Desdemona, patient and afflicted, waits meekly on his pleasure. 
As for Hamlet, “man delights not him; no, nor woman either.” 
“Get thee to a nunnery, go!” he exclaims, half-crazed with grief, 
seeing in flight from the evils of the world the only salvation for the 
tender woman whom he cherishes. The deeper issues, the active 
conflict with opposing forces, the prominent, wrestling lives, are in 
Shakespeare for the man, not for the woman. 

Not so in Browning: between man-and woman we can trace no 
difference in point of activity or prominence. Two of the main 
dramas—‘‘ Colombe’s Birthday,” “ Pippa Passes’”—are named for 
women ; in three at least, a woman is the centre around whom all 
the action revolves. The varying fortunes of Colombe absorb all 
the high lights of the play; the figures of Valence and Berthold 
stand as simple foils. “Ina Balcony” is the drama of two women 
whose emotion and agony eddy about a man, noble and distinct 
indeed, but no main figure in the action, since he stands throughout 
unmoved, as a rock, and knows neither fear nor scruple. The “noble 
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and right woman’s manliness,” of Polyxena stands as the touchstone 
of every fresh phase of the drama of “King Victor and King 
Charles.” Who is the protagonist of “The Ring and the Book” 
if not Pompilia? What more vital issue was ever fought than that 
which the ardent spirit of Anael brings to its strange conclusion ? 
In the action of the most vigorous dramas, Browning’s women play 
a distinctive and principal part. 

Thus much we see from a cursory glance at mere externals,—at 
plot and theme. Let us look more closely into the very nature of 
these women; perhaps, then, we shall understand better the reason 
for the difference in their ré/es. 

Concerning Shakespeare’s women we need not make our own 
generalizations. The critics, from Mrs. Jameson to Ruskin and 
Dowden, have been fascinated by the subject, and we cannot do 
better than accept-their conclusions. 

First, they all notice that the women of the Shakespearian drama 
are, as a rule, absolutely good. Says Ruskin, “the catastrophe of 
every play is caused always by the folly or fault of a man ; the redemp- 
tion, if there be any, is by the wisdom and virtue of a woman.” 
Everywhere the woman sanctifies and blesses. Cordelia, Isabel, 
Portia, Imogen,—in the midst of environments passionate and sinful, 
they are the influences that purify and save. Goodness shines 
through them like an undimmed inner light; they know no taint. 

Yet there are wicked women in the plays. We shudder as we 
recall the frightful powers of evil possessed by Lady Macbeth, and 
the horrible sisters in “ Lear.” These powers are abnormal, Titanic 
in their terror. The very fact that they are so is the measure of the 
distance by which these fiends in woman’s form are removed from 
the poet’s ideal and type of womanhood; and their wickedness 
possesses at least one quality in common with the goodness with 
which most of the Shakespearian heroines are endowed,—it is abso- 
lute. Thus we are led to see the second and deeper characteristic 
of womanhood as conceived by Shakespeare ; a complete simplicity 
of nature. 

Shakespeare has never drawn an intricate woman. Complexity, 
confusion, vagueness, enter not into his ideal. Rosalind is pretty 
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and wayward, but crystal-clear ; even Cleopatra, that serpent of the 
old Nile, is easy to apprehend, once given the key-note in the luxury 
of indulged passion; Hamlet involves himself in twisted thinkings; 
Ophelia sinks back, childishly submissive. Swayed between con- 
science and desire, Macbeth wavers in wretched indecision; Lady 
Macbeth, clear in her dread purpose, sees but one side. Cordelia 
needs but a dozen speeches in the whole protracted drama to set her 
living before us. Clearness, unity, simplicity of nature, this is a 
fundamental truth of Shakespeare’s women. 

As a consequence, there is about his heroines a curious fixed- 
ness. They act indeed nobly, effectively, though, as we have seen, 
the most terrible and significant battles are not for them. But they 
never change. In no one of Shakespeare’s women is there evident, 
during the progress of the drama, any striking inward growth. 
They shine like stars, immutable, untouched, above the heated pas- 
sion of the plays. 

Thus we see that in the ideal of the sixteenth century, women 
were good with a purity absolute and serene, dowered with a nature 
simple, clear and deep as that of a mountain lake, subject to no 
change, decay or growth. Like jewels, once created, created for all 
eternity, their lustre knows neither pulsation nor flaw, but beams 
steadily through all ages. 


“Time may fray the flower-face: kind be time or cruel, 
Jewel, from each facet, flash your scorn at time.”’ 


What now is the attitude of the modern world? How far does 
the testimony of Browning agree with that of Shakespeare? Wherein 
do the ideals differ ? 

We have already spoken of the broad distinction in the promi- 
nence of women. In Browning, they are separated from the men 
by no sharp difference of function. They share in all the great 
activities of life. And the reason for this union is clear. They 
have neither peculiar goodness nor peculiar simplicity to set them - . 
a class apart. 

They have no peculiar goodness. The one instance of untainted 
purity, in Browning, is the woman-child, Pompilia; but she 
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stands alone. A crowd of woman-figures cluster around her, but 
even in the noblest we see some moment when the nature wavers 
under the shock of temptation, or trace the scars of former wounds. 
And how many women are here, deeply sorrowful, chastened, sub- 
dued, yes, sometimes sanctified, by the touch of actual wrong! The 
lady of the “ Inn Album,” who has passed through sin into holiness ; 
the child-nature of Mildred, her tender heart, so pure yet passionate, 
so calm yet kind, wrung with rightful remorse for sullied honor ; 
Phene, in whom the new-born soul, that “ visionary butterfly,” just 
begins as we leave her, tremulously to unfold its wings and fly 
upward from a life of sin and shame; the Queen, in whom the ven- 
geance of outraged womanhood asserts itself at last. In all these, 
goodness, predominant indeed, with all but one victorious, is yet’ 
sombre and stained with wrong. Yet, if there is but one woman 
entirely good, at least Browning shows us not one absolutely evil. 
Even Ottima, the “great white queen,” by her own triumphant 
claim, “ magnificent in sin,” is redeemed at the last. Her love at that 
supreme moment leaps to the height of selflessness, as with the 
cry, “ Not to me. God: to him be merciful!” she utters the prayer 
whose fulfilment would, through all eternity, separate her from her 
beloved. Women may find what comfort they can in this, that while 
Guido is base and vile beyond hope of earthly redemption, no 
woman is without potential goodness; that while Pompilia’s purity 
is flawless, no man is without taint. 

These women are, then, as a rule, neither utterly bad nor utterly 
good. It necessarily follows that their characters have not the 
Shakespearian note of simplicity. Complex, subtle, involved, are 
the natures with which they are endued,—are the issues which they 
meet. If there is any contrast between men and women, to Brown- 
ing, women seem more sensitively and intricately framed. He 
delights in placing a subtle woman as a foil to a clear-natured mas- 
culine straight-forwardness,—the wily Domizia against the nobly- 
simple Luria, a Constance against a Norbert. The opposite is the 
method of Shakespeare, who places beside Hamlet an Ophelia, 
beside Prospero a Miranda. Which is the truer antithesis, who 
shall venture to assert? At all events, no poet has seen, like Brown- 
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ing, into the shifting, fleeting, swaying lights, the varying desires, 
fears, and motives that play over a woman’s heart. Who else could 
have given us that wonderful and masterly study of the intricate 
nature of Constance; a nature in which passion, self-sacrifice, 
worldliness, and court-diplomacy, balance and interpenetrate in 
proportion so curious, that all the masculine critics who would 
pluck the heart out of her mystery are baffled by the resultant 
womanhood? Even the shorter poems, such as “ James Lee’s 
Wife,” “Any Wife to Any Husband,” show an unrivalled power of 
suggesting wheels within wheels of the feminine consciousness. 

Thus endued with peculiar and intimate complexity of nature, 
with good and evil passions balancing in subtlest equilibrium, it is 
‘from inevitable consistency, not from arbitrary choice, that the 
women of Browning play, in the great drama of life, parts more 
active than those of Shakespeare. They are not only gentle, silent 
influences, subduing by their very existence the passions and doubts 
of the men; nor the victims, themselves unmoved, of the storms of 
fate. They are effective agents in bringing about the catastrophe of 
the drama. Great forces no longer pass over them and leave them 
unchanged or crushed ; they become the protagonists of the struggle 
wherein the essence of dramatic art is found. And as the women 
are more finely strung than the men, as their struggle is more com- 
plex, often it bears no relation to external aet, but refers simply 
to a change of mental attitude. In their own hearts is enacted the 
tragedy or comedy of life. Thus the end of the play or poem sees 
them fixed where its progress had seen them waver ; they are placed 
in critical situations where the nature must assert itself for good or 
evil,and growth or degeneration, development upward or downward, 
is here, as elsewhere, Browning’s invariable theme. 

Of all the heroines of the great dramas, there is none more 
interesting than the Druse maiden, Anael, in the “ Return of the 
Druses.” Beloved by the Druse leader, Djabal; loving him in re- 
turn with the intensity of a passionate nature; hoping for a speedy 
union; Anael is yet wretched. Djabal is supposed by his simple 
tribe to be Hakeem, the Messiah, the God incarnate, and he coun- 
tenances the delusion, that his power may be secure. Anael believes 
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implicitly in his divine claims, yet-—and here is the cause of her suffer- 
ing—she can feel in his presence only a deep human love, never the 
adoring reverence due to the God. Her soul is burdened with the 
sense of sinful faithlessness. 
“* Whose worship fades, 

Whose awe goes ever off at his approach, 

As now, who when he comes. .... 

(Djabal enters.) oh, why is it 

I can not kneel to you ? 

Djabal. Rather, ’tis I 

Should kneel to you, my Anael! 

Anael. Even so! 

For never seem you—shall I speak the truth ?— 

Never a God tome! ’Tis the Man’s hand, 

Eye, voice! Oh, do you veil these to our people, 

Be but tome? .... 

In Djabal, Hakeem is absorbed ! 

Or for a love like this, the God who saves 

My race, selects me for his bride ?” 


Torn with the agony of unworthiness, she looks about for some 
probation which shall attest her faith. Pause for a moment. Has 
Shakespeare ever shown us a woman in such a situation as this ? 
How plain and simple in comparison is the trouble of Ophelia, mad 
with grief because her lover has killed her father! of Desdemona 
and Hero, and all the wives and maidens who wait on the pleasure 
of their lords!’ Fancy even Portia suffering from the cause that 
troubles Anael. Anael is assured of all that life could offer ; loving, 
beloved by the highest she has known. She is pure, true, and 
tender, yet she is weighed to the earth with a sense of spiritual 
deficiency, so fine and subtle that we wonder at the art which can 
unfold it to us. . 

Anael seeks for a probation, and she finds it. To prove her 
faith, she commits the crime from which her whole nature shrinks, 
—she murders the tyrannous Prefect, whose death Djabal, her God 
as well as her love, has chosen to decree. The ensuing scene, when 
she declares her deed to her lover, is charged with burning passion. 


“‘ Speak to me 
While I can speak! touch me, despite the blood! 
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When the command passed from thy soul to mine, 
I went, fire leading me, muttering of thee 

And the approaching exaltation,—‘ make 

One sacrifice !’ I said,—and he sat there, 

Bade me approach ; and, as I did approach, 

Thy fire with music burst into my brain: 

’Twas but a moment’s work, thou saidst—perchance 
It may have been so! Well, it is thy deed! 


Dyabal (sinks on his knees). You have done nobly! I!— 
Anael. Can Hakeem kneel? 

Djabal. No Hakeem, and scarce Djabal! 

I have spoken falsely, and this woe is come.” 


Thus, overcome by remorseful horror, Djabal confesses his de- 
ception. And Anael, at first recoils from him with indignant shame; 
but presently, with a rush of the woman’s pitying tenderness, she 
dedicates herself to him in his humiliation as she has never done in 
his glory. She summons him to confess his sin to the Druse nation. 

* Come receive their doom 
Of infamy! O, best of all I love thee! 
Shame with the man, no triumph with the God, 
Be mine! Come!” 

But Djabal refuses to confess; he will continue the deception. 
Then Anael leaves in white and silent scorn. Past sin, her woman’s 
tenderness condones; yes, though it place upon her the brand of 
blood-guiltiness, since she has murdered to fulfil not the commands 
of God but the sinful desires of man. Nay, she rejoices to share 
the infamy of her beloved. But she finds him still false and das- 
tardly ; and, all aglow for truth, she goes forth and denounces him 
to the hostile Frank authorities. Then comes the supreme moment. 
Djabal is brought face to face with his unknown accuser. The 
veil drops and discloses Anael. Her testimony is once more de- 
manded. A word from her will ensure the instant death of her 
lover. Djabal, redeemed to the nobleness that, after all, lies at the 
root of his strange character, does not plead with her. He bids her 
denounce him. 


“And was it thou betrayedst me? ’Tis well! 
I have deserved this of thee and submit. 
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Oh, luxury to worship, to submit, 
Transcended, doomed to death by thee!” 


As she hesitates he tries to force her, and she—the great tide of her 
love for him surging up within her with irresistible passion—hails 
him by the sacred name “ Hakeem!” renews the faith of the tribe, 
and falls dead at his feet. At the very last, the human loyalty 
triumphs over the divine. 

Thus Anael stands before us. A complex, growing, suffering 
nature, fighting for the good; full of noble impulses, yet beset with 
soul-perplexity, and vanquished at the last. In nature, though not 
in circumstance, she is typical of the women whom Browning has 
revealed,—eager, complex figures, capable of growth, liable to fall. 
Widely, indeed, does the conception of the modern differ from that 
of the Elizabethan artist. To Shakespeare, women are things 
ensky’d and sainted ; to Browning, they are suffering human souls. 
The modern poet sees them, not as separated from men in the calm 
of attainment, but as sharing with them in the perpetual struggle 
which is the condition of humanity. 

And in this difference of treatment of the two representative 
poets, we find indicated the real and deep contrast in the attitude 
towards woman of the Old World and the New. This is the meaning 
of all our noisy talk and silent action. Women are no longer, as in 
the days of chivalry, placed upon remote heights, there to be adored 
from afar; they are brought face to face with the very turmoil of 
existence, in the world and in their own hearts. Fellow-workers, 
they stand by the side of men. They are called out from their 
seclusion, from the privacy of the hearth, to meet life’s deepest and 
most tragic issues; and by virtue of the strength gained in that 
conflict, to join in the broader and more public struggle by which 
the great organism of society is working its way into freer, fuller 
life. To be worshipped and shielded might still be the pleasanter 
ideal. Here, as always, new freedom means simply the voluntary 
submission to new law. But the reality of modern life cannot be 
escaped. This reality, the broadest of Victorian poets,—prob- 
ably without formulating any definite theory,—has clearly perceived, 
and deeply significant is the change, as reflected in his creations. 
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Yet, to reconcile ourselves to the new ideal is not altogether 
easy. If the old chivalrous reverence for womanhood is to die away, 
the world will lose one of its most sacred and cherished instincts; no 
gain can ever compensate it for that loss. And how can the rever- 
ence be maintained? Can you worship a fellow-worker as you 
worship a saint? If the statue come to life, descend from her 
pedestal and mingle in the throng, will she not soil the whiteness of 
her robes ? 

Let us turn once more to the testimony of Browning. Ah, if 
we can trust him, he releases us from our fear. Not Dante himself 
could bend before Beatrice in more reverential and passionate 
homage than is accorded by this most modern of moderns to his 
ideal of womanhood. His honor, his reverence, his tenderness, 
breathe through every poem. Where else shall we find a more ex- 
quisite sense of the essential sanctity of the woman than is diffused 
like a perfume through Pippa, through Colombe, above all, through 
Pompilia? Where a tone of greater humility, more earnest passion, 
than in such poems as “ By the Fireside” or “One Word More?” 
The conception of the woman’s nature is not low in the man who 
can exclaim to his beloved— 

“Oh! I must feel your brain prompt mine, 
Your heart anticipate my heart, 
You must be just before, in fine, 


See and make me see, for your part, 
New depths of the divine!” 


Constantly we find in him the revering apprehension of the 
spirituality of true womanhood. This sense pulses through all the 
throbbing passion of the love-lyrics, to purify and toexalt. Exquisitely 
delicate, for instance, is the suggestion in the little poem, “Apparitions.” 

The new reverence founded on knowledge is deeper than the old 
reverence founded on ignorance. No poet has ever given to women a 
deeper and more awe-struck honor than he who has most unflinch- 
ingly revealed to us their weakness. Whence springs this ardor of 
devotion? We have seen that to the modern, women have no claim 
to superior goodness, to peculiar purity of nature. Why, then, 
should they be regarded with special honor ? 
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Browning, as we have seen, separates his women from his men 
by none of the notes known to Shakespeare. Yet to him, also, the 
feminine nature differs fundamentally from the masculine. The 
difference lies in the greater sensitiveness of women to the emotional 
and moral instincts. Not that they are intellectually inferior. 
Thoughtful they always are; brilliant often, with a keen and pene- 
trative power; but they never rest in their intellects. The ruling 
passion of the men is for truth, for power; the deepest desire of the 
women is for love, and hence for service. “Constance, I know not 
how it is with men,” cries the middle-aged, sad-hearted Queen, “ for 
women—I am a woman now, like you—there is no good in life but 
love, but love!” 

But is not this a very old conception of womanhood, after all ? 
Where does this ideal of dependence, of passionate clinging to the 
emotional elements lead us, if not to the idea that our advanced 
thought scornfully dismisses—the Miltonic conception,—‘ He for 
God only, she for God in him?” And, again, is it not strange that 
to women thus conceived,—emotional, impulsive,—supreme rever- 
ence should be awarded by the keenest and broadest intellect of the 
century, by the poet whose works are constantly stigmatized as the 
products of a cold intellectualism divorced from the spontaneous 
enthusiasm of the heart ? 

To the first of these questions we find a ready answer. Love is 
indeed, to all these women, supreme; but that love has a broader 
outlook than the personal and limited horizon of their relations to 
their lovers. Intense and passionate as this may be, there is in 
Browning no noble woman who does not look beyond, and see in 
the love whereby her own life is ruled, only the type and symbol 
of the broader bond which unites the world. Again and again is 
this shown in some flashing line that reaches beyond the bounds of 
individual joy and sorrow. The intuitive perception of abstract 
right, of the workings of the moral law, is the innate quality of all 
Browning’s women. Bitter is the suffering when the personal love 
clashes with the universal righteousness. This is the agony of 
Anael, the fiery trial wherein her clear spirit is consumed. The 
essential feminine nature appears nowhere more lovely than in the 
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little Pippa, as she unconsciously saves those strangers whom she 
grieves that she cannot reach or help. Of instinctive truth to the 
broader law, there is an exquisite instance in that idyllic drama, 
“Colombe’s Birthday.” The young Duchess, deserted by her friends, 
finds in her dark moment of despair of human truth, her only help 
in the loyalty of one young advocate. This Valence finally declares 
that love for her has actuated his service. She loves him in return, 
yet the first knowledge of his love stirs in her no joy; it touches her 
with keenest pain. She exclaims,— 


** Alas, sir, is it to be ever thus ? 
Mournful—that nothing’s what it calls itself! 
Devotion, zeal, faith, loyalty—mere love !”’ 


Thus personal joy in the offered love is merged for her in sorrow, 
that she has lost the broader, finer service. And in that mystic 
study of redeemed womanhood, “ The Flight of the Duchess,” it is 
to no narrow and special passion that the emancipated soul is sum- 
moned, but to fellowship in the universal botherhood of ministering 
love,— 
‘So trial after trial past, 
Wilt thou fall at the very last, 
Breathless, half in trance, 
With the thrill of the great deliverance ? 
Into our arms for evermore— 
And thou shalt know, those arms once curled 
About thee, what we knew before, 
How love is the only good in the world. 
Henceforth be loved as heart can love, 
Be brain desire or hand approve! 
Stand up, look below, 
It is our life at thy feet we throw, 
To step with into life and joy!” 


In song, in drama, and in epic, Browning presses this faith upon 
us. Love, narrow and individual in its first and most common 
manifestation, broadens in noble natures into the deeper desire for 
service; with all true souls it rises at last into the link between the 
human and the divine. 
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‘“‘ Love which on earth among all the shows of it, 
Has ever been known the sole good of life in it, 
The love, ever growing there, spite of the strife in it, 
Shall arise, made perfect, from death’s repose of it: 
And I shall behold Thee, face to face, 
O God, and in Thy light retrace 
How in all I loved here, still wast Thou!’ 


Thus inevitably and in simple consistency, Browning gives his 
supreme reverence to women. For them he finds the most unflinch- 
ing and instinctive obedience to the final law of love. Every power 
of mind and thought ministers in them directly to that out-going 
tenderness in which alone they rest. Thus are they to him in 
nature, whatever may be their individual variations, the highest of 
God’s creatures; they represent the type to which the perfect hu- 
manity must conform, the type where brilliant intellect, effective 
active force, subtle, profound, and progressive character, a]l work in 
harmonious service of the moral nature. 

At the very bottom, the ideal of the sixteenth century and that of 
the nineteenth meet. Our conception is freed from old limits, is 
involved with new forces; but to Browning, as to Shakespeare, 
woman knows a moral pre-eminence, and her office in life is at once 
to inspire and to serve. In his correction and expansion of the old 
ideal, Browning reflects with simple accuracy the truth which, 
working beneath all agitation, absurdity, and talk, has, by slow 
degrees, taken possession of the general mind, and established itself 
as a quiet reality. Itis in the world, and not without it, that women 
are henceforth to live. Still they must guide, as in the days of 
Dante ; still uplift and soothe, as in the days of Shakespeare. Now, 
as always, they are to keep clear before men’s eyes the responsive- 
ness to duty, the truth to the highest moral law of love. They may 
fail in this their mission. They may lose themselves in a personal 
passion on the one hand, in a false intellectualism on the other. 
But their ideal function remains unaltered. Now, as always, “ Das 
ewig-weibliche zieht uns heran,”—the modern poet must still state 
what the older poets implied ; he must conclude his representation of 
the moulding forces in life with the same supreme faith in the guiding 
and purifying power of essential womanhood. Vida D. Scudder. 
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SHAKESPEARE IN JAPAN.* 


‘* Here lies the east: doth not the day break here ?” 


Y the class of tales and romances, the number of works 
is as inconceivably great as the number of stars in the 
‘Milky Way.’ In number, also, the authors of this 
class exceed, perhaps, the sands on the sea-shore. Of 

this extraordinary multitude must be mentioned—in Oshin (Eu- 
rope), S(s)ekis(s)upiya [Shakespeare]; in China, Rakantchin; in 
our land, Bakino. These are the three greatest in the world. 
This is a decision of my own (formed, that is, without troubling 
myself about any other opinions). Now, according to Eastern- 
Asiatic art, tales are generally composed after this style: ‘ Having 
great, huge dragons rise from small bamboo spittoons.’f The author 
relates wholly fabulous things, and in inventing these forgets that 
evil must be punished and good advanced, and thus the reader is 
misled. The author is, moreover, proud of his inventions and his 
carelessness of ethical purpose. Yet, with the advance of civiliza- 
tion, this Chinese-Japanese treatment of the novel will make their 
works nothing but useless paper. Alas! is this not sad? 

“The books written by Sekisupiya, though numerous, are all 
pearls and diamonds. This little book, lying before me, is not, of 
course, of the same grade as Juriyas Shisa, Kin Ria, etc.; it is, how- 
ever, an incomparable example of the art of writing: The wicked- 
ness of S(s)airoku [Shylock], the humanity of Antonio, the wisdom 
of Poru(t)chiya [Portia]; the actions and ways of every one of 
these is full of change; now it (this little book) makes the reader 
fall into a passion, now weep, now laugh. Throughout the book, 
the purpose of advancing the good and punishing the evil is evident 








* Noted down directly after the verbal translation of Mr. Tsutsui, student of medicine. 
“*+ ‘The dragon rising from the spittoon’ is a proverbial turn of speech, denoting something unheard 
of or incredible. 
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on the surface. However, though he illustrates the best of life, even 
Sekisupiya cannot escape the report, that he misleads the reader, at 
least so I think.” 

The author of this literary effusion, which may, perhaps, appear 
somewhat peculiar to Western readers, is an inhabitant of the far 
East, where the sun rises from the bottom of the sea; who, in the 
15th month of the roth Maiji,—or, according to Western calculation, 
in May of the year of our Lord 1886,—in “the rooms opposite the 
fields,’ as he designates his home, wrote the preceding introduction 
to “the strange tale from the Western ocean” [Séyo, z.c. Europe and 
America]. The Chinese title of this “strange tale” runs thus: 
“ Ninniku shichitre sarban,’—“Judgment with Regard to the 
Pledging of Human Flesh.” The author of this tale is Yeikoku 
Jekissupiya (Shakespeare of England); the translator, Nippon 
Inouye Tsutomu (Tsutomu of Japan). 

As the following extract from the translation of Inouye will 
show, there is not the slightest attempt at a full translation, but 
simply a sketch of the story of Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice.” 

“ CHAPTER I.: FAITHFUL FRIENDSHIP SACRIFICING ITS LIFE.—It is 
related that in Bénissu, Itaria, there dwelt an usurer, bearing the name 
Sairoku.. He was certainly a Jew, and had recently come into the 
city. He was of an utterly barbarous and heartless nature; and 
was especially severe when he demanded the repayment of money 
that he had lent. He was constantly collecting unjust interest, 
and knew no mercy. For this reason every one disliked him, hated 
him, despised him in their hearts, felt uncomfortable in his presence. 
Yet they obeyed him, for Sairoku possessed the power of gold. It 
was the custom of the Italians particularly to despise the Jews, as, 
at one time, the Japanese despised usurers and beggars. Moreover, 
Sairoku was quite puffed up by this power given him by his gold, 
arid that, too, the Italians could not abide. Especially the merchant 
Antonio, who dwelt in this city of Venice, hated the cruelty of 
Sairoku, and was desirous, in some way or other, to teach and 
punish him, to change his wicked heart and turn him into a good 
honest man. To this end, he went to much trouble. Whenever he 
met Sairoku in the bank, and other places of business, he always 
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reproached him with his meanness, said, ‘Sairoku demands high 
interest, torments other men, and transacts his business cruelly ;’ 
thus censuring him and setting him right. From these stern words, 
though they were spoken in true love, Sairoku deemed that he 
(Antonio) wished to impair his honor, or to throw hinderances in his 
way, through envy of his wealth; for as the proverb says, ‘ True 
words ring repulsively in the ear, as the best of medicine is disagree- 
able in the mouth.’ More than this, he hated Antonio, and considered 
him his enemy, because Antonio, merciful and liberal, lent money 
to the poor and demanded no interest on it. In consequence of this, 
greater and greater grew the hatred in Sairoku’s breast. Antonio 
was a hinderance to him in his business. He did not show in his 
face the thoughts of his heart; namely, that he would be revenged 
as soon as a good opportunity presented itself. Whenever he was 
censured by Antonio he appeared to listen respectfully, and, appar- 
rently, he stood on good terms with him. Since Antonio deported 
himself well, and possessed a good heart and an indefatigable genius 
to save and grant favors to his neighbors, all the people vied with 
each other in loving and honoring him. Among his friends was 
one with whom he was particularly intimate. The name of this 
friend was Batsusania. This man was a noble of Bémissu, and pos- 
sessed property inherited from his fathers. Although not rich, he 
squandered his money, as was the bad habit of the young nobles, 
according to his whims and fancies, in gathering around him an 
improper amount of luxury ; after the manner of the Kazoku in Japan. 
Hence, in a moment all was wasted, and but a small portion remained 
to him. He now lived miserably. Antonio, however, persisted in 
his loyalty to him. He was not naturally one of those faithless 
friends who adjust their friendships according to the amount of 
money a man has, as is sung in the Chinese proverb: 
‘Ogon! okarazareba? 
Majiwari3 fukakaras.’’’ 4 

The preceding translation makes sufficiently evident in what 
manner the Japanese seeks to make, of the material of Shakespeare, 
stuff that can be easily understood by, and is highly proper for, his 





1Gold. ‘If thereisnotmuch. 4% Friendship, 4 Is not deep. 
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countrymen. This same Inouye oughtto have treated ina like Japanese 
fashion, “ Reinike Fuchs” (best, perhaps, from an English transla- 
tion), and “ The Thousand and One Nights.” In regard to the dress 
in which “ Ninniku Shichiire Sarban” lies before us, we would men- 
tion that this “strange western tale” proclaims itself on its exterior 
as a production of the West, since it appears in a European bound, 
octavo volume, which bears on its cover the title, not only in 
Chinese characters, but also in Romaji. Only thus far has the editor 
remained faithful to the ancient and venerated customs inherited 
from his fathers,—he has transferred the beginning of the book to 
its proper place, namely, the back; where it is proper it should be 
in every well-ordefed Chinese or Japanese book. Three illustrations 
serve as adornments for the volume. 

Beside “The Merchant of Venice,” Shakespeare’s “ Romeo and 
Juliet” has also been translated into Japanese. The name of the 
translator is Kinoshita. This book also appeared in European 
binding, similar to that before mentioned, and furnished with illus- 
trations, in the 11th month of the 19th Maiji (November, 1886), at 
Tokio; publisher, Uyeda. The title runs: “Séyo Musume setsuyo.” 
“Musume setsuyo” (the maiden’s diary) is the name of a well-known 
love tale, by Tanienaga Shunsui. ‘Romeo and Juliet” is, accord- 
ingly, designated as the “ Foreign Maiden’s Diary.” 

Not a simple sketch, but a full translation, or rather, explanatory 
paraphrase (with illustrations), is what we have of “Julius Czesar.” 
“Shisaru Kidan,” the wonderful tale of Czsar, translated by Tsu- 
bouchi Yuzo, appeared in Tokio, in the 3d month of the 17th Maiji, 
in the Toyakan (a bookstore in Kanda). The translator begins with 
a short philosophical, political, historical introduction on the Ro- 
man empire, on Keiyas Djuriyassu Shisaru and Ponpei. After the 
introduction, in which Czsar is compared to “the carp with golden 
scales, which upholds the clouds at the dragon’s gate,”* a very free 
translation begins with the entrance of the Tribunes (Keikwan) 
Furabiyassu and Mararassu. 





* The carp is the symbol of bravery and intrepidity. If the carp becomes old and holy, he receives 
golden scales. Then he mounts, like the dragon, to heaven. He cannot get through the air without the 
clouds on which he rises. These clouds he then upholds at the dragon’s gate. 
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Beside these three works, the story of “ Hamlet,” from Lamb’s 
Tales, is to be translated into Japanese. Whether any more of 
Shakespeare has been translated into Japanese, I have not yet been 


able to learn. 
Emil Hausknecht. 


Translated for POET-LORE from the German (“Shakéspeare Jahrbuch, XXIV.’’) 
by Mary Harned. 


PAPERS OF THE BROWNING SOCIETY OF 
THE NEW CENTURY CLUB. 


THE TRUE GREATNESS - BROWNING. 


OBERT BROWNING is great in thought,—in versatility, 
in strength, in range of thought. The forces of his 
mind adjust themselves with as veritably awe-inspiring 
power and facility to phase after phase of mental 

activity—downward through the realistic, outward through the 
commonplace, upward through the idealistic-—compassing with 
seemingly equal ease all of the so-called fields of thought. He isa 
cosmic thinker. 

In the world of thought—to use a rather free figure—the masses 
walk beaten paths; the scientists dive or delve, the poets, the paint- 
ers, the musicians, sail; the metaphysicians soar. But here is one 
who walks the beaten paths, who dives or delves, who sails, and who 
soars with equal ease. “Going not so well nor so far in any as if 
he had kept to but one,” you say. True, doubtless, yet here is the 
marvel; that of the walkers, of the divers, of the sailers, and of the 
soarers, there want not ever those who at first blush testify of 
Browning, “ Why, he must be one of us. He knows our ways of 
thought as only one of us can know.” 

It has been said of Browning, that he might have been as great 
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a musician, a painter, a philosopher, as he ig a poet. Doubtless; 
but this is not saying that he might have been very great as any one 
of these solely. Browning is not great as we are accustomed to 
count greatness, and this is because he cannot find any one way to 
“all-express” him. He is not great as a writer in this sense. It 
is impossible to estimate his powers from a literary stand-point 
solely. He is not a writer; he is a thinker, an explorer of the 
realms of mind. “But he writes,’ you say. Yes, because his 
thought must take form—will express itself—press its way out,— 
and not only express itself, but convey itself as best it may, and be- 
cause written language affords to it the widest, the most numerous, 
and the most far-reaching avenues. Music has glorious avenues for 
the expression of thought, but not for its conveyance. Abt Vogler 
is right enough, when he says so proudly, “’Tis we musicians know;” 
but their wisdom is a caged bird, and not a carrier-dove. Their 
language might be safe and sure enough if all souls dwelt in the 
world of mind as the world of reality, but the musician’s thought 
comes to most a diluted and uncertain stream, when strained 
through materialistic mediums. 

You may say that Browning’s thought seems almost as diluted 
and uncertain, as it comes to us through words; and it is true that 
he is hampered even with that most flexible of mediums, written 
speech. What marvel? Here is a cosmic thinker, whose only 
means of expression are those limited and insufficient avenues of 
language that have been developed in special directions only, and 
which, in these directions, have but poorly served even the special- 
ists. And has not Browning availed himself of all that language 
affords him? Where will you find so copious, so almost original a 
vocabulary? “ Yes,” you say, “but how he sets words, rough edge 
against rough edge,and no mortar between.” True. But Browning 
is not a builder of artistic literary structures. He is a thinker, and 
to get the thought out, as it is,—to give to unadulterated thought 
recognizable form,—this is the limit of his concern. “ But,” you 
continue, “in order to do simply this, why must he needs so tedi- 
ously pile words upon words, as he does sometimes? Does not 
this rather hide form than reveal it? I had more plainly, more 
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readily seen the fornt, outlined with half the material he often uses.” 
Had you? What form? “Aye, there’s the rub.” You had seen 
the form that an ordinary brain would give to ordinary thought 
in that same field, but not the form that Browning’s brain needs to 
embody his thought. Browning is not so much an artist as he is 
an artificer. An artificer of thought-forms. Forms too large for 
fine finishing,—forms so unusual that no tools adequate for their 
finishing are yet to be found in art’s store-house of implements. 
Forms too mighty for scope of ordinary vision,—forms that can be 
viewed in entirety only after climbing distant and unaccustomed 
heights of other thought,—forms that seen in narrow nearness are 
seen necessarily in instalments only, and in instalments that, to so 
limited a vision, must ever seem coarse, rough, and unbeautiful. 

Browning is not even a poet, if to be a poet means to confine 
the use of poetic form exclusively to so-called poetic thought. 
There have been those who have called him the “ poet’s poet.” But 
truth to tell, the mere poet shrinks from his literary approach, winces 
under his strong mark-printing mind-grip. 

The worshipper of art—the soul that loves not nature less, but 
art more—has no responsive thrills to most of Browning’s brain- 
pulsings. Browning worships nature; worships her not only in the 
reverential, or even rapturous contemplation of her outward mani- 
festations, but in the consciousness that he dwells familiarly in the 
very heart of her; that he abides in the secret places of the Most 
High. Shakespeare was a worshipper of nature on the contemplative 
plane. He saw and recorded; saw so correctly, so penetratingly, 
so broadly, and yet so minutely as well, that nothing of all the 
phases of living, feeling, doing, escaped him. Recorded so fully, so 
faithfully, so graphically, so felicitously, that art in nature’s guise 
does through him deceive even the very elect. 

But Browning is not an observer only; he is an introspecter. 
He sees and apprehends the principles of the life of mind, and he 
gives us problems of this mental life, though he often leaves the de- 
monstration of these problems, in a measure, to us. His characters 
are not worked out to the living, feeling, doing point,—not devel- 
oped so far that we are able to realize them from the stand-point of 
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outward contemplation alone. His dramas are thought dramas; 
their action is the thinking of his characters. And it is the effort 
of Browning to make this thought-nature recognizable and tangible 
to us; this world of thinking within the world of doing, that makes 
him seem strained to some, obscure to others, and both to most. 

In the world of action, thought never comes to us in its original 
constitution. As the waters, bubbling up through the earth, take 
quality from strata, so thought passing through feeling to act is so 
tinctured as to be almost transmuted in the process. In the world 
of art, thought is conducted through more direct channels, and is, 
consequently, less modified. But Browning would make us see and 
know; original, untinctured, unmodified thought. That there are 
marked limitations to Browning’s power, perfection, and compass of 
thought, as well as to his power of perfection and definiteness of 
expression, I cannot question. But I am fain to confess that I have 
not yet reached that height of wisdom from whence I can point out 
his narrownesses, his shortnesses, his shallownesses. I am too 
overwhelmingly impressed with his vastnesses. 

Under cover of the charity that this humble confession will 
doubtless bring to me from others, I would venture to answer some 
of the charges that have been brought against Browning, as I think, 
unjustly,—not only by the shallow and the superficial, but frequently 
by the earnest and thoughtful as well. Perhaps the most oft-repeated 
of these charges is that which asserts that he desecrates poetic 
form by using it for the expression of unpoetic thought. But it 
must be remembered that in the tendency of judgment through the 
evolution of the intellect, the consecration of poetic form to a cir- 
cumscribed conception of poetic thought, like the consecration of 
ceremonial observances to a circumscribed conception of religion, is 
fast being relegated to a place among the dead or dying notions of 
the past; that Mr. Browning is essentially one of those advanced 
and advancing spirits, who cease to hold the idea of a special sanct- 
ity in anything,—that to him all of the forms and uses of the uni- 
verse are equally holy,—that to him there is nothing common or 
unclean, nothing insignificant, nothing unworthy the consideration 
of the loftiest thought, unworthy embodiment in the finest form,— 
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that as the growing realization of the unity of the universe, the life 
and habits of the most seemingly repulsive and useless insect have 
place in the dignified recordings of the scientists, side by side with 
those of the very crown of things, so every grade of the thought- 
life of this crown of things should have equal consideration in the 
very recordings of the explorer of the realm of mind. 

Besides, since music is not dishonored in the expression of any 
thing, from the sentiment of a gavotte to that of a requiem; since 
painting is not desecrated in application to a subject anywhere in 
the range of life or death; why should poetry be any less poetry, 
in treating of one matter than of another? Again, any of us who 
has studied the development of deliberate thought, from conception 
to expression, in the individual mind, knows that such thought is 
born in a certain form, peculiar to the type of mind, and that this 
form, while it may be somewhat modified, can never be materially 
changed without mutilation of the thought itself. There are those 
whose thought is so prone to the metrical form that their so- 
considered prose writings are one continuous stream of it,—witness 
many of the finer portions of Dickens’s works, whole pages of 
which may be set into Iambic pentameter with scarcely the chang- 
ing of a syllable. This native tendency to metrical form is as much 
a characteristic of Mr. Browning’s thought as is the native tendency 
to bear blooms in the form of roses a characteristic of the rose- 
bush, and to those who are such strenuous sticklers for the re- 
striction of poetic form to what has been defined by the literary 
dogmas of the past,—and is still held to by the literary bigots of the 
present,—as poetic thought, that they would have such a thinker as 
Mr. Browning mutilate his thought into a semblance of what they 
consider legitimate form,—to such I would say your wisdom is but 
the modern manifestation of the wisdom that dictated to Galileo, a 
wisdom whose false claims are coming to be known by its Dead Sea 
fruits, and whose power and influence are on a rapid wane. 

It has been asserted that Browning’s short poems only will live, 
because they are his only real poems; that his long ones will be 
shelved early in posterity, because it is only here and there that they 
flash forth with genuine poetic fire. But is there any poet that has 
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ever lived of whom the same cannot be said? Because the ordinary 
mortal of to-day does not make his daily mental meal with mental 
gustatory delight unspeakable off of such viands as the “ Iliad,” the 
“ Eneid,” the “Inferno,” “ Paradise Lost,” “ Faust,” or even “ Mac- 
beth” or “ Hamlet,” is that to say that the writers of these are dead 
in the literary sense? And who can point outa single long poem 
of those that the world has shrined and worshipped, that is not sim- 
ply a string of pearls, with a great deal of string plainly showing 
between the gems ? 

It has been prophesied also that Browning will not live long as 
a writer because he makes poetry a vehicle of philosophy. Can any 
one mention a single great poet who has not made poetry the vehicle 
of philosophy? Shakespeare, you answer triumphantly. Why, 
Shakespeare’s poetry teems with the philosophy of what we call 
life,—social, political, moral. Poetry will not live because it embodies 
philosophy? Why, philosophy is the very protoplasm of all literary 
life. It is the very essence of all manifested thought; it is that which 
does the living. What is history without it but a rattling skeleton ? 
What is fiction without it but flaunting rags? What is poetry 
without it but “ sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal?” And what 
is philosophy itself but unified knowledge, and who is the greatest 
philosopher but he who catches and holds to the thread of continu- 
ity running through all knowledge, that thread which is itself but 
the endless unwrapping of the ball of truth ? 

But poetry, you would say, should deal with the imagination, and 
not with mere knowledge, unified or ununified. The imagination! 
What a vague, misty, far-reaching, region of limbo does this word 
hide for the ordinary mind as with a sort of drop-curtain ! 

The field of imagination must be the field of the underlying re- 
ality of all things,—the experiences of the mind must be as much 
the manifestations of this underlying reality as are the sensations 
of the body, and the philosophy of imagination must be simply the 
unified knowledge which is the result of mental experiences in the 
field of imagination. And surely in dealing after this sort with the 
imagination, Mr. Browning will be acknowledged on all sides a 
master hand. 
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It has been said of Browning’s dramas, that they are not legiti- 
mate dramas. But what is a legitimate drama? Something that 
will go as consistently as possible upon the boards and enable us to 
forget as far as possible the incongruities of time and situation, com- 
mon to all dramas? If this is true, Mr. Browning has written no 
legitimate dramas. Shakespeare’s dramas are, of course, par excel- 
lence models of the legitimate. But who of the thoughtful lovers 
of Shakespeare would not rather read him than see him played, and 
who does not feel that the acceptability of Shakspeare’s plays as 
such is owing rather to the fact that the philosophy of them is the 
philosophy of the outer life—that philosophy which we can all more 
or less readily recognize when it is presented to us? While the want 
of acceptability of such dramas as Browning’s upon the stage 
is that their philosophy is more the philosophy of that inner life, 
that does not so readily appeal to us, which we need to know more 
about, and which the evolution of intellect is but very slowly bring- 
ing to our apprehension, to say nothing of our comprehension. 
But is the inner life less truly dramatic than the outer? Is not 
thought as objective as act? Are not the “faint manifestations,” 
as Mr. Spencer calls them, as real as the “vivid manifestations ?” 
Is not all real action in the realm of thought? Is not what we 
call life—the outward manifestation of thought—simply a puppet 
show, an image in a mirror, and often a distorted and very imper- 
fect image of the real action which is hidden from the gaze of the 
surface observer? It is this real, original action with which Brown- 
ing concerns himself, which he is continually trying to bring to our 
realization. Asa writer of such dramas he is great indeed. 

The opinion has been expressed that Mr. Browning’s characteri- 
zation is seldom of the highest order, because he so often chooses a 
type, and a type, too, of a class, the general characteristics of which, 
as portrayed by Mr. Browning in this alleged typifying, are bounded 
by the limitations of Mr. Browning’s own narrow and biased judg- 
ment of the class so typified. Now, it seems to me that Mr Brown- 
ing never gives us a type at all,—that he always gives us a particular 
individual, in a particular environment, and that the marvel of his 
genius is manifest in his ability to discern and to portray “ those in- 
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ternal relations,” as Mr. Spencer would say, which are the natural 
concomitants of the given external relations in the life of such indi- 
vidual; and the most reasonably devoted admirer of Mr. Browning 
is he who has found, either himself or some other person whom he 
knows as well perhaps—for we proverbially know ourselves but 
poorly—so accurately portraitured, not only without but within, in 
some one of Mr. Browning’s characterizations, that his very soul has 
cried out in admiring testimony of this man Browning’s wonderful 
keenness of spiritual perception. 

A point of judgment against Mr. Browning that has seemed to 
me almost puerile, is that of holding him to serious task, as it were, for 
infidelity to the authentic history of certain characters whose names, 
times, and surroundings, he has chosen as the framework for one 
of those structures of the inner life that he is so fond of building. 
Does it ever occur to us to disparage Shakespeare’s Hamlet be- 
cause of a palpably rank infidelity to the history of the real Hamlet 
—if there ever existed such a person? And what assurance have 
we that the historical character is the true one? Are not the 
thoughtful ones fond of saying that it is impossible to obtain from 
history a just and true portrayal of any character? Surely, then, 
that genius who, taking a Paracelsus, and adding through imagi- 
nation to the meagre records of history, possible traits of character and 
phases of environment, which the historian of the time could not real- 
ize, much less give, and reading out through such lenses the most 
secret workings of the mind, is not any less to be reverenced than 
he who, taking a Hamlet and adding in the same way to character 
and surroundings, paints for us the legitimate outcome in words 
and deeds of such a human make-up. 

As a sort of climax of criticism on the inconsistencies of Mr. 
Browning, the charge is brought that he makes a Pippa talk like a 
philosopher. But is this any less consistent than to make an 
Ophelia talk like a poet? Mr. Browning sees the clear stream of 
Pippa’s thinking,—sees the beauty and beneficence of that stream 
as it flows through the landscape of thought,—and tells us what 
he sees. Could he have done this by simply repeating the ripple 
and babble of the stream? Every one knows that a real Ophelia, 
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agonizing over unrequited love, does not vent her anguish in lan- 
guage that is the perfection of metre and of metaphor. But Shake- 
speare saw that anguish and told us what he saw. Could he have 
done this by repeating only the speechless moaning which would be 
the natural outward expression of such anguish ? 

By many Browning has been accused of having a sensual nature, 
because he seems to take pleasure in the frequent and forcible ex- 
pression of sensuality of thought. But it should be remembered 
that familiarity with, and ability to express, sensuality of thought 
does not necessarily imply a sensual nature; and I would also add, 
that very frequently, that which we denounce according to our 
codes as sensual in expression is very far from being sensual in 
thought, in proof of which seemingly sophistical statement, we have 
only to recall certain of our own inward experiences, which words 
would almost inevitably have smirched, only to realize the pure 
source of many of our intensest metaphors, only to note the 
frequency of the so-called spiritual application of much of our most 
passionate rhetoric. 

It has also been said of Browning that he has an almost morbid 
satisfaction in searching out and dragging to the light moral disease 
and deformity. But is the world of mind any more a world of 
perfect health and purity than the world of matter? Do we coun- 
sel hiding,—keeping secret the fact of physical disease and deform- 
ity,—as the best method of escaping them, of healing them ? 

That Browning should ever be seriously accused of coarseness 
and vulgarity, by any but the finical, the prudish, the prurient,—as 
he most certainly and most frequently is,—is always a source of 
amazement to me. In that world of thought with which he is so 
familiar, there must be all grades of mind from fine to coarse. Can 
a coarse mind do other than coarse thinking? ‘“ Then, let Brown- 
ing skip the thinking of the coarse minds,” say you. But does nature 
in mind or matter skip, in that sense, the coarse, the discordant, the 
offensive, the repellent? Are we the better who, shrinking from 
the things that are coarse and vile, bury ourselves over ears and 
eyes in the things that are refined and delicate? Nay. There are 
those that can know all evil, and walk the purer for the knowledge. 
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There are those that, ignorant of the evil that is, and that has been, 
spin new evil out of self as readily and exhaustlessly as a spider 
spins web. 

There once was One who said, “ There is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed.” He stated simply the truth that is the 
earnest and the promise of evolution.. The whole universe is, in this 
sense, one continuous revealing. As revealings go on we advance. 
As the hidden things are brought to the light, we see and know, and 
thus are made wise to shun or choose. 

To recognize Browning’s true greatness, then, it seems to me that 
we must cease to contemplate his powers from any one sole point 
of view. He is not simply a poet, a dramatist, a writer, a philoso- 
pher: he is a great thinker. A great revealer of the world of 
mind. The strong, valiant, victorious leader of the introspectors. 
Not of that ghastly tribe of morbid self-searchers,—gropers among 
the graves of dead ambitions,—feeders upon the loathsome remains 
of decaying hopes and aspirations,—the spiritual ghouls,—but of 
that soaring soul-winged class, who, while they press inward press 
also onward and upward into ever-developing consciousness of that 
ever-unfolding unknown which Spencer, Browning, and Plato alike 
recognize as “the reality of things.” 

Alice Groff. 





THE STUDY. 


BLUE EYES AND OTHER IN SHAKESPEARE. 


[I HAVE written this familiar paper simply as an illustration of a 
kind of exercise that I sometimes give my classes. Several years 
ago, a reference to eyes in the play we were reading at Auburndale 
—I forget what it was—suggested the question, “ What color in a 
lady’s eyes did Shakespeare like best?” I asked the girls to hunt 
up, with the aid of the Concordances, all the allusions to black, blue, 
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grey, green, and other colored eyes in the plays and poems, and to 
discuss them in an informal “composition.” They found it an in- 
teresting exercise, and later we spent an hour in considering certain 
questions suggested by the passages cited in the papers. Other 
questions suitable for such “ side studies” in Shakespeare will readily 
occur to teachers. I leave the subject to be followed out by other 
contributors to PoET-torE, if they care to do it.] 

The critics have had some trouble with the colors ascribed to 
human eyes in Shakespeare, and his use of adjectives of color in 
this connection is worthy of investigation. His only distinct refer- 
ences to d/ue eyes are in the “ Tempest” (i. 2. 269) where he calls the 
mother of Caliban a “ blue-eyed hag,” and in “ As You Like It” (iii. 
2. 393) where “a blue eye and sunken” is mentioned as one of the 
marks of a lover. In both instances the allusion is undoubtedly to 
a blue circle about the eyes, and not to the color of the eyes them- 
selves; though the passage in the ‘“ Tempést” has been quoted by 
some critics as evidence that blue eyes were reckoned ugly in that 
day, while others, like Staunton, have wanted to change “ blue-eyed” 
to “ blear-eyed.” 

Compare “ Lucrece,” 1587: 


“ And round about her tear-distained eye 
Blue circles stream’d, like rainbows in the sky.’’ 


In the “Winter’s Tale” (i. 2. 136) we have a “welkin eye” 
assigned to the boy Mamillius, and some commentators understand 
it to mean blue eye, but it is more probably equivalent to heavevly 
eye (“mit deinem Himmelsauge, that is, pure and innocent like 
heaven”), as Schmidt explains it. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Honest Man’s Fortune,” we find 
“blue eye” used as equivalent to the pugilistic d/ack eye: “ or bring 
in rotten pippins to cure blue eyes, and swear they come from 
China ;” where the decayed apple is evidently to be used as a poul- 
tice for the damaged organ. 

In several passages grey eyes are mentioned, both literally and 
figuratively ; and some critics insist that by grey the poet means d/uve. 
In “Romeo and Juliet” (ii. 3. 1) we have “the grey-eyed morn;” 
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and again (iii. 5. 19) “yon grey is not the morning’s eye.” In the 
same play (ii. 4. 45) the “ grey eye” of Thisbe is alluded to. In the 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona” (iv. 4. 197) it is said that “ Her eyes 
are grey as glass;” in “ Twelfth Night” (i. 5. 266) Olivia includes 
“two grey eyes” in the inventory of her personal appearance; and 
Venus, in “ Venus and Adonis” (140) says, “ Mine eyes are grey and 
bright.” In all these passages Dyce, Delius, and others define grey 
as blue; but I cannot imagine why the poet should not say d/ue if he 
meant blue, when the word would fit the measure as well as grey. 
I am gratified to find that so good a critic of color as Mr. Ruskin 
assumes that grey, in the references to the grey eyes of the Morning, 
is used in its literal sense and with peculiar appropriateness. Ina 
paper read at a meeting of the New Shakspere Society in London, 
October 11, 1878, on the passage in “ Julius Czesar” (ii. 1. 103, 104),— 
“yon grey lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day’’— 

he expresses this opinion; and in the discussion that followed, the 
passage in “ Romeo and Juliet” was referred to by several gentlemen 
as a parallel one, and the truth to nature in both was unanimously 
endorsed. 

Other passages in which grey is supposed to mean d/ue, are 
Sonnets 132. 6,— 

“ And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east, 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even 


Doth half that glory to the sober west, 
As those two mourning eyes become thy face ;” 


and “ 2 Henry IV.” ii. 3. 19,— 
“For his [honour], it stuck upon him as the sun 
In the grey vault of heaven, and by his light 
Did all the chivalry of England move 
To do brave acts.” 

I suspect it was these passages that first suggested the defining 
grey as blue. In both the sky is evidently clear, and the critic 
assumes that it must therefore be blue; but in both we have the 
antithesis between the sun and the sky that would be grey with- 
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out it, or seems grey in the immediate vicinity of the sun by 
contrast to his radiance. This view, it seems to me, is confirmed in 
the Sonnet by the following illustration of the glorious evening star 
in the sober west. Even if we interpreted grey in these two passages 
as dlue, it does not follow that we should do so in others where the 
literal sense is natural and appropriate. Dyce himself does not 
include the “Julius Czsar” passage, nor the second one from 
“ Romeo and Juliet” (iii. 5. 19) under his “ gray = blue, azure ;” but in 
the first from “ Romeo and Juliet” (ii. 3. 1), there are clouds in the 
east, as in the second, and the sun has not yet risen: 
“The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light, 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 


From forth day’s path and Titan’s fiery wheels : 
Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye,” etc. 


I omitted above the passage in “ Titus Andronicus” (ii. 2. 1), “ The 
hunt is up, the morn is bright and grey,” because it is probably not 
Shakespeare’s: but there is no necessary contradiction in the 
“bright and grey” any more than in the “Venus and Adonis” 
quotation. 

There are two references to green eyes in Shakespeare, besides 
the “green-eyed jealousy” of the “Merchant” (iii. 2. 110) and 
“Othello” (iii. 3. 166). In “ Romeo and Juliet” (iii. 5. 221) the 
Nurse says : 

*‘ An eagle, madam, 


Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye 
As Paris hath” 


(where Hanmer and others have changed “ green” to “ keen”); and 
in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” (v. 1. 342) Thisbe says of Py- 
ramus that “His eyes were green as leeks.” However we may 
regard these compliments to green eyes, on account of the characters 
in whose mouths they are put, it is certain that such eyes have often 
been represented by the poets as beautiful. In “The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,” which is included in several editions of Shakespeare 
(mine among them, I regret to say) as partly his, Emilia, in her 
apostrophe to Diana (v. 1. 144), ascribes to the goddess a “rare 
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green eye.” Ina sonnet by Drummond of Hawthornden, the gods 
are represented as debating of what color a beauty’s eyes shall be. 
Mars and Apollo vote for black,— 


** Chaste Phoebe spake for purest azure dyes, 
But Jove and Venus green about the light, 
To frame thought best, as bringing most delight, 
That to pin’d hearts hope might for aye arise.’ 


Compare Longfellow’s “Spanish Student:” “ Ay, soft emerald 
eyes!” and again,— 
“In her tender eyes 
Just that soft shade of green we sometimes see 
In evening skies.” 


In a note on the former passage, the poet says, “ The Spaniards, 
with good reason, consider this color of the eyes as beautiful, and 
celebrate it in song. . . . Dante speaks of Beatrice’s eyes as 
emeralds (Purgat., xxxi. 116). Lami says in his Aznotazioni, ‘Grano 
i suoi occhi d’un turchino verdiccio, simile a quel del mare.’” 

The references to d/ack eyes (not excepting those in the Sonnets 
to the “ dark lady,” to which I can make only this passing allusion) 
indicate that Shakespeare, after the fashion of his time, regarded 
them as wanting in beauty. In “ Romeo and Juliet” (ii. 4. 14) Mer- 
cutio speaks rather contemptuously of being “ stabbed with a white 
wench’s black eye.” In“ As You Like It” (iii. 5. 47) Rosalind, in 
her disparaging comments on Pheebe’s attractions, mentions her 
“bugle eye-balls” (like beads of black glass); and Pheebe, recalling 
the sneer (130), complains, “ He said mine eyes were black,” etc 
In “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” (iii. 1. 199) Biron describes Rosalind as 


“A wightly wanton with a velvet brow, 
With two pitch-balls stuck in her face for eyes.” 


On the whole, grey eyes would appear to have been the favorite 
eyes with Shakespeare, as they are the only ones he specifically 
praises; and his giving them to Venus, the queen of love and 
beauty, is no less significant. 

I may add that some of Shakespeare’s references to eyelids have 
been supposed to be to eyes, and others have been the subject of con- 
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troversy. In “ Venus and Adonis,” 482, we read, “ Her two blue 
windows faintly she up-heaveth,” and Malone cites the passage as 
referring to blue eyes; but the zwzmdows are unquestionably eyelids, 
as in “ Cymbeline,” ii. 2. 22 (which Malone also misinterprets),— 
“the flame o’ the taper 
Bows towards her, and would under-peep her lids, 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 


Under these windows, white and azure, lac’d 
With blue of heaven’s own tinct.”’ 


The eyelids in “ Venus and Adonis” are called d/ve on account of 
their “ blue veins” (‘‘ Lucrece,” 440), to which also the “white and 
azure,” etc., of the other passage refer, the sense being the same 
whether we put the comma after zw/z¢e or omit it, as some editors do. 
We have windows for eyelids again in “ Romeo and Juliet,” iv. 1. 
100: “the eyes’ windows fall.” , 

I believe I was the first to call attention to the light thrown by 
this “ Cymbeline” passage on the much-controverted description of 
Perdita’s violets in the “‘ Winter’s Tale,” iv. 4. 121,— 

“violets dim, 


But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath.” 


The commentators have assumed that here sweeter must mean 
“more fragrant,” on account of the “ Cytherea’s dreath” that follows ; 
and they have even been driven to supposing that the poet alluded 
to the Oriental practice of giving the eyelids “an obscure violet color 
by means of some unguent, which was doubtless perfumed,”—a sort 
of painting which both Perdita and he would have been disgusted at. 
I am confident that sweeter implies loveliness as well as perfume. 
The “ blue-veined violets” (““ Venus and Adonis,” 125) are compared 
to the blue-veined eyelids so exquisitely described in “ Cymbeline.” 
They are lovelier, Perdita says, than the lids of Juno’s eyes and 
more fragrant than Cytherea’s breath. 

Here, as in so many other instances, Shakespeare is his own best 
commentator; and I may add that Perdita’s use of sqweeter—the 
combining of two kinds of sweetness, appealing to different senses, 
—sight and smell—is precisely like the Duke’s use of the same 
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adjective in the opening lines of “ Twelfth Night,” which have also 
perplexed the critics,— 


“‘ That strain again! it had a dying fall : 
O, it came o’er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour!” 


Here the effect of the music is first compared to the sweet murmur 
of the vernal breeze, and this comparison is emphasized and beauti- 
fied by the reference to the odor of the violets over which the breeze 
passes. Perfume is added to music: we have two kinds of sweet- 
ness, appealing to two senses as before—hearing and smell—instead 
of sight and smell. 

There is yet another example of this combination in “ Hamlet” 
(iii. 1. 163), in that most pathetic utterance of Ophelia: “And I, of 
ladies most deject and wretched, that suck’d the honey of his music 
vows,” etc. A “mixed metaphor,” say the critics and rhetoricians. 
Rather an exquisite blending or fusion of figures, like those which 
we have been noting; and again the combining of two kinds of 
sweetness, appealing to different senses,—taste and hearing this 
time. 

In passages like these, over which editors and commentators 
have squabbled with no other result than obscuring the sense and 
spoiling the poetry, can we do better than to let Shakespeare illustrate 


and interpret himself? 
W. J. Rolfe. 


Query.—What plant is it which is described in these lines from 
“Sordello?” ii, 260. 


“A plant they have, yielding a three-leaved bell 
Which whitens at the heart ere noon, and ails 
Till evening ; evening gives it to her gales 
To clear away with such forgotten things 
As are an eye-sore to the morn: this brings 

Him to their mind and bears his very name. 

So much for Eglamor.” 
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Answer to a Query.—In response to the query as to “ Sordello,” 
2. 663-71, on page 432 of September number, Dr. McCook writes 
us as follows : 


“The spider referred to is some species of Orbweaver. This 
tribe is known among arachnologists as the ‘Orbitelariz.’ The 
species is probably the common ‘Garden spider’ or ‘Geometric 
spider,’ as it is popularly called, and is likely to have been the very 
familiar species, ‘Epeira diademata.’ This is also known as the 
‘Diadem spider,’ or the ‘ Cross spider,’ the latter name being due to 
a cross-like marking upon the dorsum of the abdomen. 

“The lines of the poet express with great accuracy the actual 
habit of this interesting aranead. The first two lines appear to allude 
to the habit of the creature to swathe the prey captured upon its round 
web, literally adding ‘thrall to thrall,’ thus ‘ o’er-festooning’ the vic- 
tim. The remaining lines allude to the custom of this animal to 
send out threads from its spinnerets, which sometimes span long 
intervals, thus forming a delicate silken bridge by which it passes 
from point to point, and which it often makes the foundation cable 
upon which it hangs its orbicular snare. This phenomenon may be 
seen on almost any summer morning by one who wanders through 
the fields, or walks along a brookside. You will. see an allusion to 
it, with figures illustrating the habit, in my ‘ Tenants of an Old Farm,’ 
to which I may refer you for further particulars. Nothing could be 
more beautiful and appropriate than the poet’s description of the 
appearance of an orbweb on a summer morning with ‘ All his waving 
mesh laughing with lucid dewdrops rainbow-edged.’ 

“The only point in the poet’s verse to be corrected from the 
stand-point of the naturalist, is the expression ‘shoots.’ It was long 
the scientific as well as the popular belief, that spiders possessed the 
habit of darting their silken threads to immense distances. The 
poet, therefore, only followed the belief of all past ages, and indeed 
the prevalent opinion of our own time, when he represented Arachne 
as shooting her thread from barbican to battlement. In point of 
fact, it has been thoroughly established that the spider possesses no 
such power. Its ability is limited to starting its thread from its up- 
turned spinnerets, and the action of the breeze in carrying it from 


point to point accomplishes all the rest. 
Henry C. McCook. 


““THE MANSE, PHILADELPHIA, September 18, 1889.” 
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SOCIETIES. 


The Ebell Society of Oakland (Cai.), the oldest, literary, woman’s 
club in California, has, in addition to its regular meetings of general 
interest, various subdivisions formed for the pursuit of special studies 
by its members. At present there are two sections devoted to the 
study of the Shakespearian drama. The English literature section, 
conducted by Mrs. Alice Stocker, has been for the last ten months 
studying “ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” The following plan of study has 
been pursued with interest : 

Before entering upon a study of the play, ora/ sketches, not to 
exceed two minutes, have been given upon the following topics: 
England in Shakespeare’s Youth; Pre-Shakespearian Drama; The 
Theatre; Actors as Authors; History of the Play; Sources of the 
Plot; Chronological Evidences of Early Authorship of the Play; 
A Summary of Criticisms. Dowden’s “Shakspere Primer” is the 
hand-book used. After this introductory work, the Structure of the 
Play was considered, to obtain a comprehensive idea of the action 
and a synthesis of the comedy. This portion of the work proved 
to be the most difficult. The following questions will illustrate the 
method used: What nationalities are represented ? Name characters 
always attendant upon King Ferdinand; upon the Princess. In 
what act and scene occurs the first letter? By whom written? By 
whom sent? By whom read? State contents. Some questions 
concerning the second and third letters. In what acts and scenes 
does Costard appear? Holofernes? Rosalind? Biron? Armado? 
Name the strongest and most effective scene in which Biron appears 
as the central figure, mentioning characters which support him in 
that scene. Follow the character of Rosalind in the same way. 
Which is Armado’s best acting scene? Where occurs the finest, 
most effective speech? Where his most characteristic speech ? 
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Outline the character of Boyet,—its significance from a purely dram- 
atic stand-point, z.e. its effectiveness as a stage character. In what act, 
scene, and speech is the key given to the character of Boyet,—and 
thus a key to its dramatic portrayal? Indicate the best acting scene 
of Holofernes, In which scene is there the greatest display of ped- 
antry ? What speech closes the first act? The third act? 

In what regard does the Play illustrate orthographical and or- 
thoepical differences between Elizabethan and modern English? In 
considering the measure, illustrate by reading, adapting pronuncia- 
tion to the requirements of the measure. Attention drawn to the 
influence of the French idiom upon the Elizabethan English as 
instanced in the play. Give evidence of Shakespeare’s familiarity 
with the comedies of Terrence. 

Having thus become familiar with the Play, both synoptically 
and synthetically, the reading of the Play in the class was begun; 
during which, the rhythm, measure, grammatical construction, and 
ambiguous phrasing were carefully considered. 


The plays are to be studied, thus, in chronological order. 
“1 Henry VI.” will next be taken up. 


Browning Society of the New Century Club (Philada.) will hold 
its opening meeting on November 7. A paper, “ Browning at his 
Worst—and Best ;” and a reading, “ The Epilogue to ‘ Pacchiarotto,’” 
which gives Browning’s criticism of his critics, will be followed by a 
symposium of opinion on Browning’s Best (of the shorter poems), 
with illustration and comment. Thereafter meetings will, be held 
regularly on Thursdays every fortnight; study meetings preceding 
and alternating with general meetings. A group of Dramatic 
Lyrics will be first considered, then a group of Art Poems, next a 
drama,—“ Strafford,”—then a group of Music Poems, last a group of 
Art Poems. The programmes to be followed will be given in detail 
here. 
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MONG the recent contributions of Germany to compara- 
tive literature is a monograph of dramatic Cleopatra 
literature, which purports to tell the varying stories of 

— the “Queen of Queens” as they appear in the tragic 
literatures of the Latin and Teutonic peoples. The author of “ Die 
Auffassung der Kleopatra in der Tragoédienlitteratur der romanischen 
und germanischen Volker,” Georg Hermann Moller, has spent some 
eight years collecting and sifting material, but according to Dr. Max 
Koch, who reviews the book in the Zeitschrift fir Vergletchende 
Litteraturgeschichte, he has by no means covered all the ground. 
Moller mentioned thirty-nine Cleopatra Dramas, two or three of 
which must be counted out because they are merely different ver- 
_sions of the same thing, and Dr. Koch points to the fact that he had, 
himself, in his edition of Shakespeare, published in 1884, enumerated 
two hundred and forty-eight poetical versions of the Cleopatra story. 
Dr. Koch concludes,— 


“He has an excellent survey of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
tragedy, ‘The False One’ (1619), but it does not set forth—like the 
other Cleopatra dramas he has mentioned—the history of the fall of 
Cleopatra, but the loves of Julius Caesar and the ‘ young Cleopatra.’ 
Still, this drama is necessary to the comprehension of the Cleopatra 
of dramatic literature. In 1749 there was mentioned in the year- 
book of the German Shakespeare Society (xv. 74) a ‘ Cleopatra’ by 
the Swedish poet Erik Skjéldebrand (1722-1814), bearing a strong 
resemblance to Shakespeare. As Ayrenhoff observes, a two-act 
drama—‘ Anthony and Cleopatra’—appeared in the German The- 
atre in Berlin, in 1780. Platen wrote in his note-book in 1818, 
‘Cleopatra too attracts me; this poem I mean to write in pompous 
trochaics—in the manner of the ancients—with a chorus.’ Grill- 
parzer noted under the materials he also proposed treating dramatic- 
ally,‘ Anthony and Cleopatra.’ Shakespeare’s work was arranged 
as an opera libretto for the Prince of Wittgenstein by Mosenthal, 
which was first produced at Gratz, 1883.” (Heinrich Kerler: Ulm.) 
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A VALUABLE addition to British Mythography has lately been 
made by Mr. Alfred Nutt, in his “Studies of the Legend of the 
Holy Grail, with especial Reference to the Hypothesis of its Celtic 
origin.” The history of the Grail, he tells us, is that of the “ gradual 
transformation of old Celtic folk-tales into a poem charged with 
Christian symbolism and mysticism. In reviewing it in the Academy 
Mr. F. York Powell says,— 


“The extreme beauty of the various parts of the Arthurian cycle 
must always attract students, as it has always attracted poets; and 
when that great spiritual history of the Middle Ages, which many 
of us have dreamt of, comes to be written, the real permanent value 
of these noble legends will be made plain to, and acknowledged by, 
many who do not yet understand that the history of man’s thought 
in the past is every whit as important as the chronicle of the deeds 
that are done in obedience to the thought. There is certainly no 
achievement of the Celts of Britain more glorious than to have 
wrought out the precious materials from which those twelfth- and 
thirteenth-century Welshmen and Frenchmen built up this— last 
glory of the Holy grail flashed from the altar-stone in Carbonek.’” 


(David Nutt: London.) 


A BROWNING REFERENCE LIST. 
Current Editions of Works. 


THE PoretricAL WorkKs OF RosBerRT Browninc. Vols. I1-XVI, 
1888-89. (To be added: Vol. XVII. a projected new volume of 
poems.) 

Typographical beauty, convenient division of volumes, chrono- 
logical arrangement, and cheapness belong to this edition. It is, 
also, the latest and the author’s edition. It possesses, therefore, the 
great advantage of giving all the last touches of the poet. It is to 
be noted that the changes made from the last preceding edition are 
considerable and important in “ Pauline,” strengthening the sense 
and improving the metre ;* in “ Sordello” a few interesting alterations 
occur; in the translations and transcripts from the Greek a revision 
was made, having in view the latest results in Hellenic scholarship; 


* We begin in next number’s Study Department a parallelization of these changes in ‘‘ Pauline.” 
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some scattered corrections appear also, such as that noticed (see 
June PokT-LORE, p. 300) in the substitution of “ Uzzah” for “ Hophni” 
in “ The Ring and the Book,” iv. 834. 

It cannot but be counted, by an increasing number of readers of 
Browning, a serious defect of omission, that the opportunity offered 
in bringing out a fresh edition was not seized to number the 
lines for convenience in reference. This was done, indeed, in this 
edition, in the three volumes of “ The Ring and the Book,” but not 
elsewhere, and there, unfortunately, the awkward method was fol- 
lowed of counting broken lines of verse the same as whole lines. It 
would be an added grace to this very desirable edition if a regular 
line-numbering could be adopted throughout in later issues. 

The portrait of the poet taken at different ages, and the other 
frontispiece illustrations given, increase the attractions of this edition. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.: London; Macmillan & Co.: New York.)* 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


IXTEEN goodly volumes! What a monument of liter- 

@ ary industry is this, the now-completed edition of Mr. 
Browning’s works! Here and there I have heard a 

murmur as to the “style” in which the volumes have 

been “got up,”—that there might well have been more illustra- 
tions, etc.; but, on the whole, it has been warmly welcomed by 
the public.—who, after all, are the judges, and have the final 
“say” in the matter. In glancing at this goodly array of books, 
one thinks of the fifty-five years—from the “ Pauline” of 1832 to the 
“ Parleyings” of 1887—during which they have been produced ; years 





* A continuation of this Reference List, including annotated editions and commentaries, is crowded for- 
ward into the November number. A Shakespeare Reference List will follow. 
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which, on the part of the “general public,” began with blank 
astonishment or contemptuous silence, and have ended in real admi- 
ration and at least kindly feeling. It was well, perhaps, that their 
author was made of such stuff as enabled him to rightly estimate 
the verdict of the bewildered critics who could find “ nothing in it,” 
and to be content with the unstinted praise of the few great souls 
who early saw the ripeness of thought in “Paracelsus” and the 
poetic wealth of “ Sordello.” On one occasion, not so long ago, I 
asked the old Poet whether he ever felt discouraged at the manner 
in which his early writings were received. ‘ Never,” was his em- 
phatic answer, “for I was quite satisfied with the praise and encour- 
agement of Mill, Forster, and others.” This collected edition may 
at least be taken as a sufficient answer to the few remaining critics 
who still hold to the old superstition that no one reads, because no 
one understands, Mr. Browning’s poetry. 

By the bye, all Browning students will be interested to know 
that a new edition of Mrs. Browning’s poems are to be issued, in six 
monthly volumes, uniform in size with the works of her husband. 
This new edition will be embellished with some portraits, and will 
be ¢he edition of Mrs. Browning’s works. It is gratifying to know 
that the author of “ Aurora Leigh” is very popular at the present 
time,—a popularity which shows no sign of waning. 

Miss Emily Hickey is doubtless known, at least by name, to 
many readers of PoET-LoRE; she was the original founder, with Dr. 
Furnivall, of the London Browning Society, and has done much 
good work and true in that direction. But it may not be generally 
known to the readers of these pages that Miss Hickey is a poet,— 
her “ Sculptor, and Other Poems,” published some few years since, con- 
taining many verses of great power and originality. Miss Hickey 
has just given us another volume of verse (through Messrs. W. & 
J. Arnold, of Liverpool),—a volume which contains some beautiful 
and indeed clever pieces, some of which certainly display dramatic 
power,—as may be seen from a poem on the “ Armada;” while a 
quaint humor is apparent in “Two Little Church Mice,”—a poem 
which originally appeared in the Atheneum. “Creeping Jenny,” 
too, is full of a quiet pathos,—just such a poem as one who knows 
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her might well imagine Miss Hickey could alone write,—full of a 
strange beauty that reflects itself in the heart of the reader. Al- 
together, this is a very able volume of verse. 

I hear that the new edition of Mr. Alfred Austin’s “ Human 
Tragedy” (which is to be issued by Messrs. Macmillan in the autumn) 
will contain a prefatory essay on the “ Present Position and Prospects 
of Poetry.” It will be curious to know what Mr. Austin may have to 
say on this latter topic. The new cheap editions which the leading 
publishers are now engaged in issuing, seem to be very successful. 
Over twenty thousand copies of Mr. Blackmore’s “ Lorna Doone” 
were sold the first week after issue; and I hear that Mr. Hardy’s 
“Far from the Madding Crowd” has been remarkably successful, 
while the cheap issues of Canon Kingsley’s works are having an 
enormous sale. These “ cheap editions” would seem to be a special 
feature of the present publishing season. 

The author of the “ Earthly Paradise” is to issue, in the autumn, 
a new romance, under the title of “‘The Roots of the Mountains.” 
It is chiefly in prose, but will include some songs. Of course, the 
inevitable édition de luxe is likewise to be issued, consisting of two 
hundred and fifty copies on Whatman’s hand-made paper. Has 
Mr. William Morris forsaken the Muse, I wonder,—for, since he has 
been so active a spirit among the Socialists, he does not seem to have 
developed any great poem. Perhaps he has sterner work on hand; . 
but nevertheless, one would like to see a new “ great poem” from 
“our most delightful story-teller in verse.” 

A first translation of a remarkable work by the late Count Tol- 
stoi has just been issued by Mr. Walter Scott. In its English dress, 
the work is called ‘“‘ What to do?” and the Count deals with many 
complicated social questions, his object being to show what he con- 
siders the radical error of the theory which regards society as an 
organism, necessitating a division of labor among its different parts, 
a theory on which rests what Count Tolstoi calls “the ruling excuse 
ofthe age.” Whatever the opinion of the writer’s theories, his sincerity 
and experience at least cannot be called in question. 


Wilham G. Kingsland. 


Lonpon, September 11, 1889. 
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In an account given by the London Literary World of the 
Eighth Annual Report of the London Browning Society, the follow- 
ing comparison is made between English and American appreciation 
of Robert Browning: 


“Valuable as the work of the English Browning Society un- 
doubtedly is, it has not succeeded in creating that enthusiasm for 
the study of the poet’s work which has been achieved by the many 
similar societies which flourish in America. It is possible this is 
partly due to the freshness and unconventional nature of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s work finding a more congenial home in the New World than in 
England, where the public seems more anxious to secure perfection 
of form than suggestiveness of matter.” 


Dr. Furnivall, in the course of his remarks, regretted that the re- 
port was not so satisfactory as former ones had been, mainly because 
many of the members do not pay their dues promptly. The proper 
membership is two hundred and sixty-one, but the actual paying 
members do not exceed two hundred, though it appears from the 
report the remaining sixty-one go on receiving the Society’s papers 
as though they were fairly entitled to them. Among contributors of 
papers for the coming year are J. B. Oldham, B.A., Dr. Stanton Coit, 
Professor E. Johnson, Rev. Garrett Horder, Mr. W. F. Revell, and 
Dr. E. Berdoe. The latter is the pioneer of the scientific school of 
Browning thinkers, and is widely known in England for his success- 
ful lectures on Browning delivered to the workingmen of London, 
upon whom, he says, the manly strength and lofty ideals, untouched 
by sentimentalism, of the poet make a deep impression. We hear 
that a well-known London publishing house is desirous of publishing 
in book form the scattered papers and lectures of Dr. Berdoe. We 
hope this may be true, for we know of no writer on Browning who 
could help the student to a better or truer understanding of the poet. 


—— “ Macsetu and the weird Sisters” is the subject of a picture 
in the Grosvenor Gallery, exhibited by Keeley Halswelle. It is, we 
are told, unheroic, the group of figures seeming to be but casually 
introduced in the landscape study, which is the object of the picture. 
This treatment is unfortunate for an illustration of a scene of dra- 
matic significance in which the “ blasted heath,” though important 
and requiring sympathetic representation, is subsidiary to the group 
of figures. 
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A curious parallel in the drollery of a passage of Shake- 
speare’s and one in Stdraka’s “ Mrichchakati” is noted by the 
translator of “ The Toy Cart.” 

In the Sanscrit play, Sams t’hanaka, the doltish villain of the 
piece, says: 





“T must search for Vasantaséna. 

“The Vita. Indeed! (Aloud.) Is there not anything by which 
you may trace her? 

“Sams. What should there be? 

“Vita. The tinkling of her ornaments ; the odor of her perfumes ; 
and the fragrance of her garlands. 

“Sams. Very true; I can hear with my nostrils the scent of her 
garlands spreading through the darkness, but I do not see the sound 
of her ornaments.” 


And in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” iii. 1. 78, and v. 1. 
189, we read: 
“Flute. Must I speak now? 


“Mince. Ay, marry, must you; for you must understand he goes 
but to see a noise that he heard.” 


“Pyramus. I see a voice: now will I to the chink, 
To spy an’ I can hear my Thisby’s face.” 





Dr. FurNIVALL, so The Academy tells us, has been spending 
his vacation close to Johnson’s town, Lichfield, and has been making 
good use of his holiday. He has been collating the Cathedral 
Chaucer manuscript for Professor Zupitza, and the two Hampole 
manuscripts for Dr. Bilbring, has also been working at the earliest 
‘ wills in the registry, and has written some leaders in the Lichfield Mer- 
cury which have secured new editors for the Early English Text 
Society, started an “ Antiquarian and Local Notes and Queries” in 
that paper, and promoted the formation of one or two Shakespeare 
reading parties during the winter season. He finds a spare minute, 
also, to point a moral in commenting on that perplexed passage in 
“ All’s Well,” which gives early authority for the current slang—to 
“rope us in.” 


“Mr. P. A. Daniel is surely right in insisting that the ’s which 
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follows the verb ‘ rope,’ ensnare, means—as it so often does in Shak- 
spere—wus, and describes the same folk as the ‘ourselves’ which 
follows it.» Diana, pretending to be driven into a corner by Bertram’s 
vehement passion for her, and his pleading for her illicit love, affects 
to yield to him, and says, 
*I see that men make rope ’s i us] in such a scarre [scare] 
That we’ll forsake ourselves [give up our maiden purity].’ 
—‘ All’s Well,’ iv. 2. 38. 

This use of the causative verb is well known in earlier stages of the 
language; but the verb is generally do—‘ do hang him,’ cause him 
to be hanged, have him hung, and like phrases, are common as pos- 
sible in Chaucer, Caxton, &c. Make, however, is used in the same 
way (as in French), at least by Caxton—‘ He made the toun sawte 
ofte tymes full sore,’ that is, he caused or made the town to be 
assaulted oftentimes, he had or got it assaulted. (The sentence 
above is from Caxton’s Blanchardyn (from the French), p. 152, 1. 4, 
now editing for the Early English Text Society by Dr. Leon Kell- 
ner, with a valuable dissertation on Caxton’s syntax.) Treating 
Shakspere’s ‘make rope’s’ as one of his frequent survivals of earlier 
usages—for others of which see Abbott—his meaning becomes 
clear, and no emendation of any kind is wanted in this ‘ All’s Well’ 
passage. ‘Make rope’s’ is ‘make or cause us to be roped or en- 
snared ;’ and Diana’s speech is—when she is leading Bertram to 
believe that his specious and vehement pleadings have overcome her 
maidenly reserve and made her resolve to yield to him—‘I see that 
men make us to be ensnared [men get us ensnared] in such a scare 
[or fright] that we'll forsake ourselves.’ 

“Tt is study of earlier English, and not emendation, that is 
needed to clear up Shakspere’s seeming puzzles. If Shakspere had 
written Greek or Latin all the difficulties in him would have been 
cleared up long ago. These languages are held by the learned to 
be worthy of study. But English! The language of modern 
carters! Who need care for that? So the Hellenic Society has 800 
members, while the Early English Text has not 400.” 


From a later issue of The Academy, we learn of another instance 
of this Shakespearian construction in “ The Foure Sonnes of Aymon” 
(about a.D. 1489), Early English Text Society (1884), i. 129, 1. 7: 
“ And whan they were well clene, the good lady made bryng lynnen 
and other clothes for to chaunge, and to eche of theym a mantelle 
of fyne scarlet furred with hermyns.” Made bring = caused to be 
brought. 
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EARLY RISING: A POETIC PARLEY. 


Shakespeare —“ While you here do snoring lie, 
If of life you keep a care 
Shake off slumber and beware: 


Awake, awake!” 
—“ Tempest,” ii. 1. 


Hood.— Let Taylor preach upon a morning breezy 
How well to rise while nights and larks are flying, 
For my part getting up seems not so easy 
By half as lying.” 


— Morning Meditations.” 
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Shakespeare —“ Hark, hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings 
And Pheebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies.” 
— Cymbeline,”’ ii. 3. 
Hood.—* To me Dan Phoebus and his car are naught, 
His steeds that paw impatiently about, 
Let them enjoy, say I, as horses ought, 
The first turn-out.” 
—‘* Morning Meditations.” 
Shakespeare—“ The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light.” 
— Romeo and Juliet,” ii. 3. 
Hood.—“ Why from a comfortable pillow start 
To see faint flushes in the east awaken ? 
A fig, say I, for any streaky part, 


Excepting bacon.” 
—‘** Morning Meditations.” 





THE BEST THING said at a literary dinner party of the Messrs, 
Longmans, says Crabb Robinson, was by Dr. Rees,—the “‘ Encyclo- 
pedic Rees.” It is still in point, though it happened in 1788, when 
the repeal of the Corporation and Test Act was attempted. A depu- 
tation waited on the Lord Chancellor Thurlow to obtain his support. 
Rees was one of these petitioners. He says that the Chancellor 
heard them very civilly, and then said: ‘Gentlemen, I’m against 
you, by G I am for the Established Church, d me! Not 
that I have any more regard for the Established Church than you 
have, but because it is established. And if you can get your d d 
religion established, I'll be for that too!” 
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TRUE OR NOT, the following story hits off the mixture of reserve 
with geniality, which seems to be characteristic of Browning, and is 
too good to go unrecorded here. Tennyson, it appears, is extremely 
absent-minded, and often forgets to whom he is speaking. Once, 
when in full conversation with Robert Browning, he said, “ I wonder 
how Browning’s getting on?” ‘“ Why,” exclaimed Robert, “I am 
Browning.” ‘“ Nonsense,” replied Tennyson, with almost an attempt 
at roguish raillery; “I know the fellow well; so you can’t tell me 
you are he.” 


Mr. Ruskin tells an amusing little story concerning Carlyle at a 
Scotch church. The minister, David Gillespie, was a quaint person, 
accustomed to speak his mind very plainly from the pulpit, and 
while preaching a sermon on “ Youth and Beauty being laid in the 
Grave,” something tickled Carlyle, and he was seen to smile; upon 
which Mr. Gillespie stopped suddenly, looked with a frown at Car- 
lyle, and said: “ Mistake me not, young man; it is youth alone that 
you possess,” 


A quaint old sign-board marks the well-known inn of the village 
of Welford-on-Avon, in Gloucestershire. The inn stands near the 
Binton Bridges, which for seventy years past have taken the place 
of the old ford, the earlier passage-way to Shakespeare’s country. 
The sign-board bears four figures, representing the Four Alls, viz., 
a king, a soldier, a parson, and a farmer, with the legend, “ The king 
rules all, the soldier fights for all, the parson prays for all, and the 
farmer pays for all.” The farmer is evidently master of the situation, 
as he sits cross-legged, perfectly at ease, in his chair, while the king 
and the other three remain standing. 


Tue WELFoRD registers date from 1561. One Joan Oakley, 
daughter of Thomas Oakley, stands first on the list. Bardsley, in 
his interesting book on surnames, says that the old familiar name of 
Joan went out after the Tudors came in. Bluff Harry’s spouse was 
refined into Jane, to wit, Jane Seymour, and the name was ever after 
associated with the female domestic drudge. In Shakespeare’s day 
she was greasy Joan, “ Greasy Joan doth keel the pot.” 
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MUCH INTERESTING literary gossip concerning the group of il- 
lustrious friends which that excellent gentleman, Thomas Poole, 
gathered about him for a time at his home in Somersetshire, is 
given in Mrs. Sandford’s “Thomas Poole and His Friends” (Mac- 
millan & Co.: London and New York). One curious little point 
brought out in the course of the story which Mrs. Sandford cleverly 
weaves from various letters and diary jottings, relates to the origin 
of the bassoon that resounds in the imagination during the opening 
stanzas of ““The Ancient Mariner.” Her uncle, Mr. Poole, it ap- 
pears, concerned himself in all parish affairs, the improvement of 
the Stowey Church Choir included, and he writes in December, 
1797, to the Rev. Dr. Langford, that their “singers are more than 
commonly active,” and that if he would send “the Bassoon and the 
music” that he had promised, “I think, sir, that we shall make good 
use of them.” Good use, indeed, if, as Mrs. Sandford conjectures, 
it struck in upon Coleridge’s gathering fancies as the “ original and 
prototype of ‘the loud Bassoon’ whose sound moved the spell-bound 
wedding guest to ‘beat his breast.’” Of the circumstances under 
which the “ Ancient Mariner” was produced, she writes: 

“That wonderful poem .. . originated, as we all know, in a 
walking expedition from Alfoxden (the home in which the Words- 
worths sojourned for a time in order to be near the Coleridges) to 
Porlock, Linton, and Lynmouth. . . . The walk keeps ‘ close to the 
shore’ about four miles . . . through woods rising almost perpen- 
dicularly from the sea, with views of the opposite mountains of 
Wales. I have walked it more than once, and each time with fresh 
delight and admiration,—but certainly we never selected November 
for such an excursion. . . . A walking tour begun at ‘ half-past four’ 
on a ‘dark and cloudy’ November afternoon, is a fairly good illus- 
tration of the fantastic waywardness in their proceedings, which 
excited such unreasonable suspicions in the breasts of the West 
Country folk concerning the tenants of Alfoxden. What possible 
good motive could any three people have—one a lady—for stealing 
out of the comfortable shelter of their own roof at such a time, and 
not coming back for days? . . . The tour was to be paid for out of 
the proceeds of a poem, to be sent to the newly-started monthly 
magazine; and as the trio plodded along in the oncoming darkness 
for ‘the first eight miles,’ they eagerly struck out the general plan. 
Coleridge began by speaking of a remarkable dream of John Cruik- 
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shank’s, which he had thought of making the subject of a poem; 
and then, as they walked, the outline gradually suggested itself. 
The old navigator, ‘as Coleridge afterwards delighted to call him,’ 
should by some crime bring upon himself a spectral persecution. 
Wordsworth had been reading Shelvocke’s Voyages, and had been 
struck by his description of that ‘grand and graceful creature,’ the 
albatross ; let the Ancient Mariner kill one of those birds, he sug- 
gests, and let the tutelary spirits of the region avenge that act of 
cruelty. The pedestrians must have spent that first night at Wat- 
chett, a little seaside-village where Severn mud still encumbers the 
shore. It is rather a primitive place even now, and in those days must 
have been quite primeval in its simplicity. Probably the friends 
scarcely noticed the rudeness of the accommodation, so eager were 
they to begin to put their thoughts on paper. But the joint composi- 
tion originally planned was found to be impracticable, their ‘ respec- 
tive manners proved so widely different.’ Besides, the zdea was 
Coleridge’s,—he alone knew what he meant; indeed, the vivid suc- 
cession of perfect, clearly-defined images carries with it the impres- 
sion of actual vision, and though Wordsworth contributed a few 
lines and some suggestions, the point was soon reached when ‘the 
making mind’ must be left to proceed alone. . . . The travellers 
fulfilled their intention of exploring the coast line as far as Linton, 
returning by an inland route through Dulverton,—the poem moving 
and stirring in Coleridge’s imagination, and doubtless even finding 
voice from time to time in an occasional verse or stanza as he 
journeyed on with his two congenial companions. It reminds one 
of Walt Whitman’s saying, that he believes the most beautiful poems 
to have been composed in the open air.” 


As to such open-air influence, Emerson’s words may be remem- 
bered. “Strolling through the pastures, caught among the black- 
berry vines,” he says, “ pleasant fancies overtook me.” 

“T said, ‘ What influence me preferred, 
Elect, to dreams thus beautiful ?? 


The Vines replied, ‘ And didst thou deem 
No wisdom from our berries went ?’”’ 


The rationalist, it is true, may quietly remind the dreamer of the 
traditional blue bag on Emerson’s bed-post and also of Coleridge's 
desk at Stowey, where, on his return, ‘“ The Ancient Mariner” grew, 
fostered to an inimitable ripeness by indoor seclusion. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE RUSSIAN DRAMA. 
PART I. 


MOR several years past it has been my aim and ambition to 
write a history of the Russian drama. The subject is 
surely worthy any man’s ambition and aim, and deserves 
- a life study. I hope to live to accomplish it. 

The following papers are meant to be suggestive, rather than in 
any sense of the word exhaustive. They will deal simply with one 
phase of the Russian national drama, and may serve to show what a 
rich field presents itself to the student. 

“The Russian drama,” says Mr. Roman Ivanovitch Zubof, the 
translator of “A Hero of Our Time,” “is essentially and purely 
national. It deals with the national life, the national customs, habits, 
and peculiarities. The Russian dramatists find inexhaustible ma- 
terials in their own people, in the problems of their own society, in 
the incidents and events of their every-day life. They are not apt to 
evolve ingenious complications of plot, about which so many char- 
acters are made to revolve, irrespective of psychological truth. ... 
All the little cares and sorrows, joys, trials, and triumphs, especially 
of the peasant, rivet the attention of the Russian audience more 
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deeply than the lurid and fantastic melodramas, or the screaming 
tragedies which appeal to the public in West-European and American 
audiences.” 

That is perfectly true at the present time. The love of “ realism,” 
which is the essential element of the modern novel,—a realism which 
found a healthier and more robust expression in Russia, and at an 
earlier period, than elsewhere in Europe,—must be gratified on the 
stage, and Count L. N. Tolstoi’s tragic drama, “ The Power of Dark- 
ness,” is Aischylean in its conception only, but thoroughly Russian 
in its working out: the characters are all peasants; nothing could 
be more sordid than the mse ex scéne, nothing more widely removed 
from the heroic drama of Western Europe than the study of char- 
acters, and, on the other hand, nothing more genuinely dramatic and 
tragic than this almost primitive study of passions. 

This is the age of the novel. It was several centuries ago that 
the golden age of the modern drama flourished in England and 
France. At that time, as is well known, Russia was still under the 
deadly spell of the Tatar yoke. The intellectual atmosphere was, as 
it were, asphyxiated by a predominant volume of nitrogen. The 
renascence did not come till within the last three generations, and 
when it came it was conducted under the guidance of foreign models. 
Until the present century, Russian literature was only imitation; 
Russian polish was French, Russian conversation was French, Rus- 
sian poetry was French, the Russian drama was French. Moliére 
and Racine exercised a paramount sway over authors who, untram- 
melled, might have held their own for originality and greatness. 
But they were merely copyists, and therefore are not known and 
deserve to be not known. 

But there are always compensations, and the Russian dramatists, 
if they awakened late to the resources of their own country, found 
a drama ready made. There is not room here to give even a syn- 
opsis of the tremendous national tragedy that agitated Russia two 
centuries and a half ago. It was the death-throe of an old régime. 
It was as though History herself had said, “ Now I will give these 
moderns an idea of what I can do in writing a drama, with due re- 
spect to the unities, a tragedy written in heart’s blood.” .. . 
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A mad king, religious, fierce, keen,—a murderer of his own son; 
a dynasty trembling in the scales; a daughter married to a wily 
intriguer ; a half-witted son by one wife, a young prince born from 
another wife of a banished family ; between the son-in-law and the 
throne stands only the seven-year-old boy. Boris Godunof murders 
the young Dmitri,—at least the young Dmitri dies, and Boris is ac- 
quitted of the charge of murder, which, in the circumstances, is tanta- 
mount to pronouncing him guilty. Boris mounts the throne. After 
an anxious, uneasy reign, suddenly the report comes that the young 
Dmitri had in reality escaped and was on his way. back to Russia to 
claim his royal rights, aided by Polish money and a Polish wife. 
The mighty acts sweep on in swift succession. Boris perishes, un- 
supported by an outraged aristocracy. The pretender mounts the 
throne. Then follow a tragedy with a bit of Titanic comedy. The 
pretender eats pork and does not wash his hands, according to the 
ritual. He too is flung out; his body is burnt, and the ashes are 
scattered to the four winds, as the ashes of a wizard. Then 
other pretenders, and Russia is torn asunder, till the prince and the 
peasant, the boyar and the butcher, make alliance to rescue their com- 
mon country! (How full is Russia of hints for future advancement !) 

Here we have mighty unities! a most glorious and suggestive 
field for a Russian national drama. And Russia fortunately has had 
the genius to discover it. 

What Peter the Great was to Russian civilization, the poet Push- 
kin (like Dumas, of negro origin) was to the national drama and 
literature. Pushkin was the first of the dramatists of Russia to 
choose this subject; but it is interesting and instructive to note 
that Pushkin himself acknowledged that in the construction and ex- 
ecution of this drama he modelled on Shakespeare. This is what 
he says: 

“The persons created in Shakespeare are not like those in Mo- 
liére, types of such and such a passion, of such and such a vice, but 
they are living beings replete with manifold passions, with manifold 
vices ; and circumstances unfold them before the spectator in various 
and manifold characteristics. With Moliére, the miser is miserly, 
and that is all. With Shakespeare, Shylock is miserly, smart, re- 
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vengeful, caustic. . . . In Moliére, the hypocrite hypocritically runs 
after his benefactor’s wife, assumes hypocritically the guardianship 
of an estate, even asks hypocritically after a glass of water. In 
Shakespeare the hypocrite pronounces a verdict with ostentatious 
severity, but legally, justly ; he justifies his severity with the profound 
arguments of a statesman ; he seduces innocence with strong and at- 
tractive sophistries, not without a comical mixture of piety and profli- 
gacy. Angelo isa hypocrite because his public acts contradict his 
secret passions. And what a depth there is in such a character!” 

Pushkin, in setting out to write “ Boris Godunof,” says,—“ A 
l’example de Shakespeare je me suis borné a développer une époque 
et des personages historiques, sans rechercher les efféts théatrals, le 
pathétique romanesque.” 

It was in 1820, when in a sort of temporary exile, and separated 
from all the distractions of fashionable society, that Pushkin came 
across an article in a magazine: it turned upon the drift of Russian 
literature. The disputes concerning Romanticism were then in 
their heat. The regularity and almost slavish faithfulness of the 
examples of classic antiquity, and the pale and feeble imitations of 
the modern classicists failed to satisfy him. He concluded that the 
cause of the enervation of Russian literature lay in the influence of 
French literature, to which he had been so unfortunately subjected 
by his education, and from the “cursed effects” of which he was 
at that time trying to emancipate himself. 

“Forms and rules? Should they superstitiously trouble the 
literary conscience?” he asks. “ Why should not the author submit 
to the customs of his native literature, as he submits to the rules of 
his own language? He must be master of the subject he is treat- 
ing, in spite of the difficulties of rules, as he must be master of his 
language in spite of grammatical fetters.” 

Consequently, following his own precepts, he wrote “ Boris 
Godunof.” It was in 1825, after a careful study of Shakespeare, 
together with the Russian historian Karamzin and the old annalists, 
that he resolved to represent in dramatic form one of the greatest 
events of all history. He says,— 
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“I imitated Shakespeare in his broad and free delineation of char- 
acter. I followed Karamzin in his bright development of incident, 
and I endeavored to comprehend the form of thought and the style of 
language of those days. The sources are rich, very rich. Whether 
I succeeded in making the best of them I do not know. .. . But I 
confess openly, the failure of my drama would distress me, because 
I am convinced that our theatre should proceed in accordance with 
the laws of the Shakespearian drama, and not in the wordly fashion 
of Racine.” 


I will not enter this time into any elaborate analysis of the drama, 
but simply add one scene from it. It is not divided into acts, but is 
rather cut up into isolated scenes, depending upon the characters 
introduced and the places of the drama. The scene which I have 
translated is where the aged priest Pimen, one of the most famous 
characters in Russian literature, is represented talking with Grigort, 
the young priest, who afterwards assumes the character of the false 
Dmitri. I make no apology for the translation; it is scrupulously 
literal, but I am too conscious that it has not the serene swing and 
rhythm of the original : 


Nicut: A cell in the Tydobori Monastery, 1603. FATHER PIMEN; 
Gricori sleeping. 


Pimen (writing before a lamp). 
One more, one final anecdote, and then 
My manuscript will be complete, the task 
On me, a sinner, laid by God, fulfilled. 
’Tis not for naught that during all these years 
The Lord hath made me witness many things, 
And taught me all the art of writing books. 
When in the future some industrious monk 
Shall find my hard accomplished nameless work, 
He will, like me, illume his little lamp, 
And, brushing off the dust of centuries, 
Will copy down my truthful chronicle. 
Then will the children of believers true 
Read all the story of their native land, 
Recall the labors of their mighty tsars, 
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Performed for them, for glory and for right, 

And humbly offer prayers that God will blot 

The crimes, though dark, of him who wrought for them. 
Thus, bent with many years, I live anew 

The past, before me rolls its hurrying flood. 

Is't long ago that like the angry sea 

Time’s fateful surges broke in great events ? 

And now it rests in motionless repose ! 

Not many men my memory preserves, 

Nor many words are in my mind engrossed, 

And all the rest forever now are gone. 

But day is nigh, my little lamp burns dim, 

One more, one final story of the past! (writes.) 





Grigori (wakes). 


Pimen. 


That dream again? Hew strange! That cursed dream. 
Thrice have I dreamed it! . . . But the aged man 
Still sits before his little lamp and writes. 

He hath not closed his eyes the livelong night 

In slumber: how I love his peaceful mien, 

As, deeply buried in the past, his soul 

Broods o’er the secrets of his manuscript. 

How gladly would I scan his precious lines. 
What writeth he: the Tatars’ bloody reign,— 
The cruel deeds of John the Terrible ? 

The stormy council of old Novgorod? 

The glories of the fatherland? In vain! 

Nor in his glance nor in his lofty brow 

Can one discern the Secrets of his mind: 

His mien is calm and full of majesty, 

As well becomes an aged priest who looks 

With cloudless eyes on good and evil men 
Impartially, detecting right and wrong 

Or hatred or compassion knowing not. 


Art thou awake ? 
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Grigor. 


Pimen. 





Pimen. 








Thy blessing, honored sire. 


The Lord his blessing grant thee, oh, my son, 
To-day, hereafter, and for evermore! 


Grigort. 


Long has thy pen been busy, nor has sleep 
Once brought thee sweet oblivion this night; 
But some strange diabolic vision hath disturbed 
My rest: my enemy hath tormented me. 

I dreamed that up the winding narrow stairs 

I mounted to the windy tower alone ; 

Before me from the top all Moscow lay 
Diminished like an ant-hill. Far below 

The people swarmed and babbled in the square 
And jeered at me with senseless ridicule. 
Shame mastered me and terror overwhelmed, 
And, falling headlong on my face, I waked. 

’Tis thrice that I have dreamed the self-same dream. 
Is’t not a marvel ? 


’Tis thy youthful blood 
Makes sport of thee: by prayer and strenuous fast 
Thy dreams will be with peaceful visions filled. 
’Tis only since a little time, if I, 
Dazed with involuntary drowsiness, 
Should fail my soul with earnest prayer to guard, 
My aged dreams would be disturbed with sin: 
Wild scenes of banqueting would oft torment, 
Now warlike camps or surging battles rude, 
Now senseless dissipations of wild youth. 


Grigori. 


How gaily must have passed thy youthful days! 
Thou wast in battle ’neath Kazan’s high walls ; 
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Hast shared the war in Lithuania’s plain ; 
Hast seen the wanton court of John the Great. 
How fortunate! But I from earliest years 
Have been immured in cells a needy monk! 
Why should not I have had delight in war 
And feasted at the table of the Tsar? 

Then when I reached like thee the term of life, 
I might have turned me gladly from the world 
And all its vanities, and shut myself 

Within the calm retirement of a cell 

To meditate upon my holy vows. 


Lament not, brother, that thou hast so soon 
The world abandoned, that a loving God 

Hath little of temptation sent to thee. 

Take thou my word, a fascination strong 

Is exercised upon us from afar, 

By glory, luxury, and woman’s wiles. 

Long have I lived and much have I enjoyed; 
But only true enjoyment have I known 

Since to the cloister God hath led my steps. 
Recall the mightiest tsars that ever lived. 

Who stands above them? God alone! And who 
Would venture to oppose them? None! What then? 
On them so sorely weighs the golden crown 
They would exchange it gladly for the cowl. 
E’en John the Tsar sought comfort and relief 
Within the semblance of monastic rule. 

His court, where swarmed his haughty favorites, 
The novel aspect of a cloister took ; 

His body-guard, in sackcloth and in stole, 
Appeared like docile monks, the while the Tsar, 
Himself, the cruel Tsar, an abbot mild. 

Myself have seen, here in this very cell— 
(Twas then the abode of that most just of men, 
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Kirill, who suffered much, and even then 

I also had been led by God to see 

The folly of the world)—myself have seen, 
Here in this very cell, the mighty Tsar, 
Grown weary of his mad designs and wrath, 
Repenting, sit amongst’ us, meek and mild. 
We stood before him silent, motionless, 

And quietly he would converse with us, 
Would hold the abbot and the brotherhood : 
“Ye fathers, now the wished-for hour is come, 
Here I appear with hunger to be saved; 

Thou Nikodim, thou Sergi, thou Kirill, 

And all of ye, accept my heartfelt vow! 

I come to you a sinner in despair ; 

I take upon myself the monk’s harsh garb, 
And fall, oh, holy father, at thy feet!” 

Thus spoke the mighty ruler of the realm ; 
And gentle words flowed from his cruel lips, 
And tears bedewed his cheeks; and we in tears 
Would pray our Lord his sinful, suffering, soul 
To fill with everlasting Jove and peace. 

But his son Feodor? Upon the throne 
Vowed to perpetual silence, like a monk ; 

He sighed to lead a life of easy peace. 

He would have changed the royal palace-halls 
To cloistered cells, the heavy cares of state 
Would not then have disturbed his soul. 

God mercifully gave the Tsar his peace ; 

And while he lived, our Russia, undisturbed 
In taintless glory, owned his gentle sway. 

But when he died, a miracle was wrought, 
Unheard of: at his couch appeared a man 
With face of flame, seen by the Tsar alone. 





Feodor talked with him, and called him “ Sire,”— 
“ Great Patriarch.” <All around were filled with fear 


To see the heavenly apparition there, 
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Because the holy father was not then 

Within the chamber where the Tsar was laid. 

And when he ceased sweet fragrance filled the halls, 
And like the sun his holy visage shone. 

Ah, such a Tsar we never had before! 

Such little unexampled woe befell ! 

We must have angered God, we must have sinned 
To have for Tsar the slayer of the Tsar. 


Grigori. 


Pimen. 


I long have wished to ask, oh, holy father, 
About the death of Dmitri, the Tsarevitch ; 
Thou wert, I know, at Uglitch at the time. 


Oh, I remember well : God made me see 

The cruel deed, the sanguinary crime. 

At far-off Uglitch then I chanced to be, 

Sent on some embassy. I came by night. 

That morning, at the time of early mass, 

I sudden heard the bell,—loud rang th’ alarm: 
Cries, shouts. . . . Men hurry to the palace gates ; 
I hasten thither.—All the city there 

Had gathered,—and I saw the murdered boy : 

The Tsarilsa, his mother, in a swoon 

O’er him had fallen; his nurse was weeping loud 

In sheer despair. The people, maddened, then 
Destroyed the traitorous woman in their rage. 
Then, suddenly amidst them, pale with wrath, 
Appeared Iuda Vityagovsky. 

“There! there’s the villain!” rang the general howl, 
And in a twinkling he was torn in pieces. 

The fleeing murderers fierce the mob pursued, 

And seized the friends who fain had sheltered them ; 
Before them brought the Prince’s corpse, still warm. 
Oh, wonderful !—the corpse began to stir. 
“Confess!” the people cried in furious tones ; 
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And in their terror at the hangman’s axe 
The criminals confessed, and named Boris. 


Grigort. 
How old was then the murdered Tsarevitch ? 

Pimen, 
His years were seven; he would have been to-day— 
(Ten years have passed away since then,—nay, more, 
Twelve years have passed)—he would have been thy age, 
And on the throne! but God saw otherwise. 


Nathan Haskell Dole. 


(To be continued.) 





ANNALS OF SHAKESPEARE’S ‘‘ FELLOW,” 


ROBERT ARMIN. 


1578.* Armin was born. 

1582.* Apprenticed to a goldsmith. 

1585-7.* Adopted by Tarleton as his “son” and successor. 
These conjectural dates are founded on the story in Tarleton’s 
“Jests,” the second part of which was entered in the Stationers’ 
Registers, 4 August, 1600. 

1590. Wrote preliminary address to a “ Brief Resolution of the 
right Religion.” 

1593. Mentioned in “ Pierce’s Supererogation,” by Harvey, with 
Stubbs and Deloney among “ common pamphleteers.” 

Before 1599. Was one of Lord Chandos’s players as clown. Jack 
Miller gave him the name of Grumball (“ Nest of Ninnies”). 

1599-1600. Joined the Chamberlain’s Company to replace 
Kempe, and acts the part of Dogberry which Kempe had originally 
taken. In the “Italian Tailor” he calls himself “a beggar [z.c., an 
Armin: Armin means beggar. See further on] who hath been 
writ down an ass in his time and pleads under forma pauperis in it 
still, notwithstanding his constableship and office.” And it appears 





* Asterised dates are conjectural. 
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from Tarleton’s “ Jests,” “at the Globe on Bankside men may see 
him,” that he joined the Chamberlain's men before 4 August, 1600, 
when that book was published, at or after the opening of the Globe 
in 1599. 

1601. From the “ Nest of Ninnies” we learn that he had been 
in Scotland, no doubt when the Chamberlain’s Company went there 
in 1601. 

1603. May 1g. His name occurs eighth in the Patent granted 
to the King’s players, late the Lord Chamberlain’s, and again in the 
official list of 15 March, 1604. 

1603-4. Acted in “The London Prodigal.” In v. 1. (a passage 
unnoted by his biographers), Luce says, “So young an Armin!” 
and Mat. Flowerdale (Armin) answers, “ Armin; I know not what 
you mean by that; but I am almost.a beggar.” 

1604. Writes Dedicatory Letter to Gilbert Dugdale’s “True 
Discourse” on the poisoning of Thomas Caldwell. This is dedicated 
to Lady Mary Chandos, widow of Lord Chandos, who died 1602. In 
it Armin calls himself Pink,—i.e., Ragged Robin, the vulgar name of 
Lychnis Flos Cuculi, The point of this allusion to his poverty has 
hitherto been missed. 

1605. Augustine Phillips, the actor, leaves him 20s. in his will. 

1605. “ Fool upon Fool, or Six Sorts of Sots: a fat Fool and a 
flat Fool, a lean Fool and a clean Fool, a merry Fool and a very 
Fool, etc., etc. Omnia sunt sex. Clonnico del Mondo Snuffe” was 
printed. This rare work, of which a unique copy exists in the Huth 
Library, is by Armin. 

1605. The documents of this date, with which Mr. Collier has 
associated Armin’s name, prove that he and Kempe were acting 
for the Children of the Revels at Blackfriars, not for the King’s men, 
as Collier would have it. 

1608. “A Nest of Ninnies: Simply of Themselves without 
Compounds” was published. This work gave offence, as Armin tells 
us in his next work. 

1609. February 6, Stationers’ Registers. ‘The Italian Tailor 
and His Boy,” by Robert Armin, servant to the King’s most excel- 
lent Majesty. 
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1609. “ The History of the Two Maids of Morselack.” Played 
by the children of the King’s Majesty’s Revels. Written by Robert 
Armin, servant to the King’s most excellent Majesty. These “ chil- 
dren” acted at the Blackfriars’ Theatre; they were not all young,— 
Field was twenty-five and Armin forty before leaving them. They 


‘were certainly called children of the King’s Revels in 1607 and 


1608, but as yet I have found no evidence of this title in any pre- 
vious year. 

1610. Armin acted in “ The Alchemist ;” but not in “ Catiline” 
in 1611. 

1610. October 8. Armin is alluded to in Davies’s “ Scourge of 
Folly” as alive. The date of this work, hitherto a matter of doubt, 
is set at rest by the entry of this date in the Stationers’ Registers. 
This is the last notice of Armin. He probably died in 1611. 

1612. Dekker’s “If it be not good the Devil’s in’t” was pub- 
lished. This contains a direct allusion to “ The Nest of Ninnies” 
in the third scene. There can be little doubt that the fiend Grumbal 
was a caricature of Armin. The name was altered to Lurchal when 
the play was published. (See Dekker’s “Annals.”) I think this 
alteration was made in consequence of Armin’s death. 

1615. February 21. “The Valiant Welshman,” by R. A. gent, 
was entered in the Stationers’ Registers, and attributed to Armin, but 
was acted by the Prince of Wales’s servants,—z.e., by Prince Charles’s. 
If Armin’s, it must have come down to them from the children of 
the King’s Revels. In any case it has no connection with the 


“Welshman” plays in Henslow’s “ Diary.” 
F. G. Fleay. 


—__- 


IN REGARD to Tennyson’s new poem, we feel impelled to say 
that we are not quite in accord with our London Correspondent,— 
indeed, have a word to say in its favor. When will people learn 
that the criterion of style is its fitness to the thought? In this case, 


‘ the impression given must be closely akin to the sunniness of the 


poet, who, in his old age, can sing a song so simple, yet so full of 
the joy of living. 
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THE THROSTLE SONG. 





Words by ALFRED TENNYSON, Music allen Heen 4 A. CLarke. 
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A SPRING SONG. 


I BURIED a hope there long ago 
And I walked by the grave to-day, 

The flowers were blooming, the birds were singing, 
My sorrow had passed away. 


O dear old time with your crooning rhyme, 
And your breast for our passionate pain, 
You take them all, our hopes as they fall, 
And change them to flowers again. 
Charlotte Pendleton. 





THE STUDY. 


Historical Allusions in “ Strafford.”—[Preceding allusions will 
be found in May, June, July, August, and September Study Depart- 
ment. | 


“Early on the morning of the thirteenth day of the trial Pym 
entered the House of Commons and announced a communication 
respecting the Earl of Strafford of vital importance. The members 
were ordered to remain in their places and the doors of the House 
were locked. Pym and the young Sir Harry Vane then rose, and 
produced a paper containing ‘a copy of notes taken at a junto of 
the privy council for the Scots affairs about the 5th of May last.’ 
These notes were made by Sir Henry Vane the elder ; and Clarendon 
says that he placed them in the hands of Pym out of hatred to 
Strafford. Whitelock states, with more appearance of truth, that 
the elder Vane, being absent from London, and in want of some 
papers, sent the key of his study to his son, and that the latter in 
executing his father’s orders found this paper, and was ultimately 
induced by Pym to allow its production against Strafford... . The 
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essential words were those of Strafford to the king, ‘You have an 
army in Ireland that you may employ to reduce this kingdom to 
obedience.’ Pym read these notes and moved that a Bill of At- 
tainder, which he now also produced, should be read for the first 
time.” 


“ Hollis. Pym never could have proved 
Strafford’s design of bringing up the troops 
To force this kingdom to obedience: Vane, 
Your servant, not our friend, has proved it. \ 
Charles. Vane? 
Hol. This day. Did Vane deliver up or no 
Those notes which, furnished by his son to Pym, 
Seal Strafford’s fate ?”’ 
(iv. 1. 60.) 


Compare iv. 2. 23.—‘‘ These notes of Vane’s ruin the Earl ;” iv. 
2. 83-86.—‘“’Twas Vane . . . furnished Pym the notes,” etc.; 39.— 
“ Vane. I who have murdered Strafford,” etc.; “Pym. I absolve 
you, Vane, take you no care for aught that you have done;” iii. 1. 
56-63.—“ Savile. If you dare hint I had a hand in his betrayal.” 
. . . “ Vane [the elder]. Understand I loathe Strafford as much as 
any,—but his use! . . . I would we had reserved him yet awhile.” 


“« Fiennes. This Bill of his Attainder shall not have 
One true man’s hand to it. 
Vane. Consider Pym! 
Confront your Bill, your own Bill: what is it? 
You cannot catch the Earl on any charge,— 
No man will say the law has hold of him 
On any charge; and therefore you resolve 
To take the general sense on his desert, 
As though no law existed, and we met to found one,” etc. 


(iv. 2. 121.) 


Compare, also, iv. 3. 92.—‘ Lady Carlisle. No fear for Strafford! 
All that’s true and brave on your own side shall help us.” 

“At this moment, it is said, Strafford had been closely and 
earnestly watching Pym, when the latter, suddenly turning, met the 
fixed and wasted features of his early associate. A rush of other 
feelings crowding into that look for a moment dispossessed him. 
But a moment, and Pym’s eloquence and dignified command re- 
turned.” 
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“ 2d Spectator. What’s that Pym’s saying now 
Which makes the curtain flutter? look! A hand 
Clutches them. Ah! The King’s hand! 
5th Spec. I had thought 
Pym was not near so tall. What said he, friend? 
2d Spec. ‘Nor is this a novel way of blood,’ 

And the Earl turns as if to. . . . Look! look! 
Many Spectators. There! 
What ails him? No—he rallies; see—goes on, 
And Strafford smiles. Strange!” 
(iv. 2. 10.) 


Compare iv. 2. 35.—“So Pym can quail . . . because I glance 
at him;” iv. 2. 50.—‘ Your Pym who shrank from me;” iv. 2. 59, 
60.— You saw Pym quail? What shall I do when they acquit 
me?” 97.—‘ When Pym grew pale and trembled and sank down,” 
etc. Compare, also [Pym’s explanation of his new course and of 
his momentary hesitation], iv. 2. 158.—‘“ Pym. I have done such 
things being the chosen man that should destroy the traitor,” etc. ; 
146-155; 168-181 and 188.—‘the prophecy seemed half fulfilled 
when at the Trial, as he gazed, my youth, our friendship, divers 
thoughts came back at once, and left me—for a time—’Tis very 
sad!” iv. 3. 69.—‘ Pym. Let me speak, whose spirit yearns for a 
cool night after this weary day: Who would not have my soul 
turn sicker, yet in a new task more fatal, more august.” 

[In the play, the motives Strafford seems to assign for Pym’s 
emotion are put in contrast with the deep personal feeling Pym 
confesses. Strafford sees himself already acquitted, and construes 
Pym’s flinching of heart before the new task to be a confession of 
difficulty, shame, and defeat. ] 

“The Earl of Strafford, with a generosity worthy of his intellect, 
now wrote to the king and released him from his pledged word.” 


“ Strafford. [To Lady CaRLISLE.] Child, I refuse his offer; whatsoe’r 
It be! Too late! Tell me no word of him! . 
Nay, Child, why look so grieved? 
All’s gained without the King!” 
(iv. 2. 38.) 


Compare iv. 3. 87.—“ Carlisle. Nay, see your scheme returned ;” 
iv. 1. 6.—“ Hollis. You'll quit me comforted that since you've 


talked thus much . . . all you can do for Strafford has been done ;” 
iv. 1. 27.—“ Queen. This day the curtain shall be dashed aside ;” 
iv. 2. 30.—“ Charles. I will defend him, sir! ... it ever was my 


purpose,” etc., throughout this scene. 
34 
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[In the play, it appears that Charles is urged to fulfil his pledge 
to Strafford, by Lady Carlisle. She is made to arrange a specific 
plan to bring the army up, and Charles is pushed to seize upon this 
scheme and authorize it as his own by Hollis’s warning that the 
question is about to take a new shape, and is now (iv. 1. 93), “not if 
the king or England will succumb, but who shall pay the forfeit, 
Strafford or his master.” Then, in this desperate case, Lady Car- 
lisle is dispatched to Strafford. While Charles awaits her return, 
Browning makes him show how easily he bears his fears for Straf- 
ford, how hard his fears for himself, and how perilous it seems to 
him, on reflection, to interfere (iv. 3. 1-10). Then before he learns 
that the earl has set aside his offer, Pym enters, confronts Charles 
with the new Bill (iv. 3. 15-82), and when Carlisle comes back, he 
has agreed already—forced by fright for himself—to abandon Straf- 
ford utterly. Professor Gardiner points out that an audience with 
Charles was hedged with etiquette. “Almost any one with a 
courtier’s introduction could gain access to James. Charles directed 
that none should be admitted to his presence without special direc- 
tions from himself.” He says, therefore, that Pym’s bursting un- 
announced upon the king is, “from the historical point of view, 
simply ludicrous.” Its dramatic fitness, however, is evident, since 
Pym speaks for the people whose grasp, through him, is tightening 
round the king, and even the breach of etiquette it implies seems 
appropriate, the intention of this liberty being shown by the ex- 
clamation Browning puts in the king’s mouth, iv. 3. 12.—“ To break 
thus on me unannounced!” 


FAC 
(To be concluded.) 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


THE Date oF Composition.—On the 22d of July, 1598, “a 
booke of the Marchaunt of Venyce” was entered for copyright in 
the “ Stationers’ Registers” by James Roberts, a London printer; 
and the play is included in the famous list of Shakespeare’s comedies 
and tragedies given by Francis Meres in his “ Palladis Tamia,” which 
was entered for publication on the 7th of September the same year. 
These are the earliest positive references to the play that have been 
discovered, and, as Furness suggests, the latter is doubtless the 
earlier of the two. 
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To the entry in the “ Stationers’ Registers” a proviso is appended 
that the work shall not be printed “ without lycence first had from 
the Right honorable the lord Chamberlen,” who was the patron of 
the company of actors to which Shakespeare belonged. I am in- 
clined to reckon this as evidence that the play was then not only 
popular but comparatively new. The theatrical company that had 
bought the manuscript, after the fashion of the time, was naturally 
unwilling that it should get into print while it was having a good 
run on the boards. Roberts appears to have got hold of a copy of 
the play somehow, and endeavored to secure the right of publishing 
it at once; but the owners seem to have objected to its being brought 
out just then, and obtained the insertion of this proviso as a protec- 
tion to their interests. As Roberts’s reputation was none of the 
best, a fine having been imposed upon him not long before on ac- 
count of an unauthorized issue of certain catechisms, the right to 
publish which belonged exclusively to the Queen’s Printer, Furness 
believes that “the solution of the mystery of the proviso . . . lies in 
mistrust of Roberts and of his lawful ownership.” It is not unlikely 
that such mistrust may have led the wardens of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany to inquire into Roberts’s rights in the premises, and that this led 
to a protest on the part of the theatrical company against printing 
the play without the consent of their patron. 

This consent seems to have been withheld until 1600, when 
Roberts published the play in quarto form. The second quarto, 
issued by Thomas Heyes in the same year, was entered in the 
“ Stationers’ Registers” “by Consent of master Robertes,” thus 
recognizing his claims in the copyright. 

As intimated above, I am now of the opinion that the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice” was a comparatively new play when Meres wrote 
his eulogy of Shakespeare in the early part of 1598, or possibly late 
in 1597. When I first edited the play, in 1870, I accepted the view 
of Malone, Staunton, Grant White, and others, that it is the piece 
referred to as “the Venesyon Comodey” in Henslowe’s diary under 
date of the “25 of aguste 1594,” and marked by him as then new 
(“xe”). It has been urged in support of this supposition that the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Company seems to have been connected with 
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Henslowe in 1594. Internal evidence has also been assumed to 
favor this early date,—the proportion of rhyme, the occasional dog- 
gerel, the classical allusions, the similarity in the foolery of Launce- 
lot and Launce of the “ Two Gentlemen,” and in the discussion of 
the suitors by Portia and Nerisa and by Julia and Lucetta. On the 
other hand, it has been shown that the rhyme (except in the scrolls 
found in the caskets, which ought not to be taken into the account) 
is very little more than in ‘ Measure for Measure,” ‘“ Hamlet,” 
“ Othello,” or “ Lear,” while of doggerel there are only a few coup- 
lets; that the classical allusions, though frequent, are more like 
those in the later than those in the earlier plays. No stress can 
fairly be laid upon a resemblance like that of Launce and Launce- 
lot, aside from other evidence; and the graphic descriptions of the 
suitors in the “‘ Merchant” show a great advance upon the mere 
enumeration in the “ Two Gentlemen.” 

All the weightier internal evidence points very plainly the other 
way. Looking at the “ Merchant” by itself, we might hesitate to 
say that it could not have been written by Shakespeare at thirty; 
but when we compare it with other plays that we are compelled to 
assign to about this period in his career, we see at once that it 
must be placed later. Take, for instance, the “ Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,” which was probably written in 1594 (see PoET-LorE for 
April, 1889, p. 185, fol.), though portions of it appear to be earlier. 
Can we imagine Antonio and Shylock, Bassanio and Portia, to be 
of the same date as Demetrius and Lysander, Helena and Hermia? 
Making all due allowance for the subordination of the “ human 
mortals” to the fairy-folk, could the former possibly belong to the 
period of the “ Merchant?” To my thinking, the question answers 
itself; and, after I had made up my mind that the “ Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream” in its present form must be assigned to 1594, I was 
perforce driven to say, as in the more recent issues of my edition 
of the “ Merchant,” that the latter play “cannot be earlier than 
1596.” I should prefer to make the date 1597. The late Dr. 
Hudson has well stated the case against identifying Henslowe’s 
“Venesyon comodey” with the “ Merchant.” It is by no means 
certain, he says, that the entry in the old manager’s diary “ refers 
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to Shakespeare’s play; while the workmanship here shows such 
maturity and variety of power as argue against that supposal. It 
evinces, in a considerable degree, the easy, unlaboring freedom of 
conscious mastery ; the persons being so entirely under the author’s 
control, and subdued to his hand, that he seems to let them act and 
talk just as they have a mind to. Therewithal, the style throughout 
is so even and sustained; word and character are so fitted to 
each other; the laws of dramatic proportion are so well observed ; 
and the work is so free from any jarring or falling out from the due 
course and order of art; as to justify the belief that the whole was 
written in the same stage of intellectual growth and furnishing.” 

The Clarendon Press editors, while they think they see in the 
play indications of an earlier date than 1598, are compelled to say: 
“On the other hand, the loftiness of thought and expression, the 
grace and freedom of the versification in general, point to a later 
time, and would lead us rather to class this play with ‘ Twelfth 
Night,’ ‘As You Like It,’ and ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ than 
with the earlier plays, ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ and ‘ The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona.’” They are driven to the conclusion that “the 
play was in great part rewritten between the time of its first pro- 
duction in 1594 and its publication in 1600.” They fancy that cer- 
tain “ slight discrepancies” may be due to this revision, “ particularly 
that in i. 2. where only four strangers are mentioned as about to take 
their leave, after six have been described in detail.” For myself, I 
should regard this particular discrepancy as telling against the 
theory of a revision. As it stands, it is like many other little in- 
consistencies, especially of a numerical sort, in the plays, apparently 
due to carelessness in regard to the minor details of the action. 
These might easily be overlooked in the first writing of the play, 
but would be likely to be detected in revising it. 

In i. 2. 84 the Folio of 1623 has “the other Lord” in place of 
“the Scottish Lord” of the Quartos; but this cannot be cited as 
proof of any extended revision of the text. The alteration was 
made after the accession of James, for fear of giving offence to the 
king’s countrymen. The change of a single word sufficed to take 
the sting out of the allusion, and may have been made by Heminge 
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and Condell in preparing the manuscript for the press after Shake- 
speare’s death. If he had revised the passage he would very likely 
have deleted or modified the reference to “the Frenchman” that 
follows, if, as Warburton and others have supposed, it alludes to 
“the constant assistance, or rather constant promises of assistance, 
that the French gave the Scots in their quarrels with the English.” 
[For an exhaustive discussion of this subject, including the con- 
sideration of sundry minor arguments that have been urged in favor 
of the various dates adopted by the editors and critics, see Furness’s 
“New Variorum” edition, pp. 277-286. ] 
W. J. Rolfe. 


(To be continued.) 


—— -- ~~ 


Another Spider Query and Answer.—Our query about the 
spider referred to in “ Sordello,” ii. 663, having been answered (see 
October PoET-LoRE, page 486) by that spider lover and specialist, 
Dr. Henry C. McCook, we referred to his scientific knowledge the 
spider allusions in “ An Epistle.” 


“ And falling-sickness hath a happier cure 
Than our school wots of: there’s a spider here 
Weaves no web, watches on the ledge of tombs, 
Sprinkled with mottles on an ash-gray back ; 
Take five and drop them but who knows his mind, 
The Syrian runagate I trust this to?” 


Dr. McCook replies: 

“TI was delighted to have the reference from Browning, with 
which I was not acquainted, and although it is not so easy to deter- 
mine the sort of spider alluded to in this as in the former case, I can, 
I think, give you reasonable satisfaction. 

“JT have very little acquaintance with Syrian spiders, but the 
habits of the aranead here described point very clearly to some one 
of the Wandering group. These are spiders which stalk their prey 
in the open field or in divers lurking places, and are distinguished 
by this habit from the other great group, known as the Sedentary 
spiders, because they sit or hang upon their webs and capture their 
prey by means of silken snares. Browning’s description of the 
spider that ‘ Weaves no web, watches on the ledge of tombs,’ would, 
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as you see, apply to any species belonging to the Wandering group, 
and exactly characterizes their habit. The next line is not determi- 
native of the species, for there is a great number of spiders, any one 
of which might be described as ‘ Sprinkled with mottles on an ash- 
gray back.’ We have a little Saltigrade or Jumping spider, known 
as the Zebra spider (Epiblemum scenicum), which is found in Europe, 
and I believe also in Syria. One often sees this species and its con- 
geners upon the ledges of rocks, the edges of tomb-stones, the walls 
of buildings, and like situations, hunting their prey, which they se- 
cure by jumping upon them, very much as a cat or a tiger would 
do. So common is the Zebra spider, that I might think that Brown- 
ing referred to it, if I were not in doubt whether he would express 
the stripes of white upon its ash-gray abdomen by the word ‘ mot- 
tles.’ However, there are other spiders belonging to the same tribe 
(Saltigrades) that really are mottled, as I would understand that word. 

“ There are also spiders, known as the Lycosids or Wolf spiders 
or Ground spiders, which are often of an ash-gray color, and marked 
with little whitish spots after the manner of Browning’s Syrian 
species. Perhaps the poet had one of these in mind, at least he ac- 
curately describes their manner of seeking prey. I could probably 
point out more definitely, by consulting a list of Syrian spiders, the 
genus or even species in the poet’s eye, if that were desirable ; but 
after all, the matter would be uncertain as to the exact species. 
Perhaps it is quite near enough for your purpose to know the general 
tribal habits that are here alluded to. 

“The other spider allusion in the poem is of great interest to me, 
though its force and meaning would probably escape the non-spe- 
cialist. The next line is an interrupted one, ‘Take five and drop 
them....’ Take five what? Five of these ash-gray mottled spiders? 
Certainly. But what can be meant by the expression, ‘ drop them ?’ 
This opens up to us a strange chapter in human superstition upon 
which I dare not enlarge. It was long a prevalent idea that the spider 
in various forms possessed some occult power of healing, and men 
administered it internally or applied it externally as a cure for many 
diseases. Even physicians up to a comparatively recent date had 
this notion. Pliny gives a number of such remedies. A certain 
spider applied in a piece of cloth, or another one (‘a white spider 
with very elongated thin legs’), beaten up in oil is said by this 
ancient writer upon Natural History to form an ointment for the 
eyes. Similarly, ‘the thick pulp of a spider’s body, mixed with the 
oil of roses, is used for the ears.’ Sir Matthew Lister, who was 
indeed the father of English araneology, is quoted in Dr. James’s 
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Medical Dictionary as using the distilled water of boiled black 
spiders as an excellent cure for wounds. This, indeed, was one of 
the choice and secret remedies of Sir Walter Raleigh. But I will 
spare you further citations. 

“You see that the medical uses of the spider were far more 
various than that which Shakespeare has embalmed in the address 
of the redoubtable Bottom to the fairy Cobweb. There are many 
evidences that the spider was believed to be a sovereign remedy for 
the ague and the gout, but I know no tradition that it was thought 
‘a happier cure’ for the ‘ falling-sickness,’ referred to in the sen- 
tence which introduces the spider episode. The broken sentence 
in Browning’s poem undoubtedly refers to some such decoction or 
mixture or appliance as that to which I have just alluded. The 
reader, in the light of these facts, can easily supply the suppressed 
direction in the line, ‘ Take five and drop them.’ 


“Henry C. McCook. 


‘““THE MANSE, PHILADELPHIA, September 29, 1889.” 


[Untit the promised new volume of poems appears, the latest 
work of Browning’s we have is his recent revision of “ Pauline,” 
given in the first volume of the just-completed, revised, collective 
edition of his works, published in London by Smith, Elder & Co. 
This work of revision is thorough and interesting, and we give here 
a parallelization of the new text with the old one, as given in the 
edition commonly used in America, namely, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.’s (1887). This followed the text of the first English collective 
edition of 1867, which was merely a typographical correction by 
Browning, of the original text of 1833.] 


THE OLD “ PAULINE” AND THE NEW. 


42. Wait for us in the darkness. in the dark. 


Thou lovest me; | 


| 

103. ages | 
Rolled, yet I tired not of | 

my first joy my first free joy 
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124. Still I can lay my soul bare 
in its fall, 

For all the wandering and | Szuce all the wandering 

all the weakness 

Will be a saddest comment 

on the song: 


130. From hope or part of care or part or care 
in human kind 





141. I ne’er had ventured e’er to e’en to hope for this, 
hope for this; | 


166. And creatures of my own 
were mixed with them, 


And with them creatures of my 
own were mixed, 


193. Like a girl one has loved one has silently 

long silently loved long 
194. Inher first lovelinessinsome | In her first /oneliness 
retreat 


195. When, first emerged, all | When, /ate emerged, 
gaze and glow to view 


196. Her fresh eyes and soft hair 
and lips which bleed and lips which dloom 
Like a mountain berry: Like a mountain berry: 





200. Sweeter than all the pride | Sweeter than axy pride 
of after hours | 





203. Iam proud to feel I would | I proudly feel I would have 
have thrown up all | thrown Zo dust 

The wreaths of fame which | 
seemed o’erhanging me, | 
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205. To have seen thee for a | To see thee 
moment as thou art 


217. Of all the harmonies which | Of harmonies he called profusely 





. he called up; up; 
. with strange feelings 
unrevealed 
249. But to each other. Save to each other. 


(To be continued.) 





SOCIETIES. 


Shakspere Club of Edinburgh (Scotland).— The seventh 
winter course of reading and study of this club, a member writes 
us, will be devoted to a special study of “ Othello,” and a con- 
sideration of Othello as the opposite pole of Hamlet. 


Shakespeare Club of Montreal.— The secretary, Mr. F. T. 
Short, sends us, with the club’s’compliments, its calendar, issued 
this autumn. During the past session, 1888-89, the following 
Shakespeare plays and essays thereupon were read : 


Kinc Lear.—1. “Introductory Paper,” F. T. Short. 2. “The 
Tragedy of Gloster,” H. Watson. 3. “Kent,” J. MacGillycuddy. 
4. “The Moral Influence of Shakespeare,’ W. de M. Marler. 5. 
“Lear as a Stage Representation,” E. W. Arthy. 6. “Goneril and 
Regan,” C. H. Gould. 

MEASURE FOR MEAsuRE.—1I. “General Essay,” F. McLennan. 
2. “ The Moral Teaching of the Play,” F. Brown. 3. “ The Duke,” 
A. D. Nicolls. 4. “Isabella,” W. F. Torrance. 5. “The Construc- 
tive Art in ‘ Measure for Measure,’”’ C. H. Gould. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.—1I. “ Caesar Augustus,” J. W. Stirling. 
2. “ Antony,” H. Watson. 3. “Cleopatra,” T. D. Bell. 
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Other plays read were—Marlowe’s “ King Edward the Second ;” 
Jonson’s “ Epiccene ;’ Beaumont and Fletcher's “ Philaster ;” Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s “Knight of the Burning Pestle ;” Webster’s 
“Duchess of Malfi;” Massinger’s “ A New Way to Pay Old Debts.” 

The following special essays were also read before the club: 
“The Restoration Drama with Special Reference to Dryden,” R. 
W. Boodle; “ Witchcraft,” E. W. Arthy; “The Theory of Poetry,” 
R. W. Boodle ; “ Distinctive Canadian Literature,” J. E. Logan. 


For the present session, 1889-90, this will be the programme of 
work: 


September 30. Preliminary Meeting. October 7. Greene’s “ The 
Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,” Messrs. 
Marler and Nicolls. 

OTHELLO (October 14-November 4): November 11. Essays on 
“Othello,” Messrs. MacGillycuddy, Brown, Stirling, and Torrance. 
November 18. Marlowe’s “ The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus,” 
Messrs. Watson and Rielle. November 25. Essay, “ Metrical 
Effects,” Mr. R. W. Boodle. 

As You Like It (December 2-December 23): January 6. 
Essays on “As You Like It,” Messrs. Short, Watson, Bell, and 
Rielle. January 13. Massinger’s “The Virgin Martyr,” Messrs. 
Brown and Stirling. January 20. Essay, “The Greek Drama,” Mr. 
E. W. Arthy. January 27. Jonson’s “ Every Man in His Humour,” 
Messrs. McLennan and Abbott. 

Kine Joun (February 3-February 24): March 3. Essays on 
“King John,” Messrs. Marler, McLennan, Nicolls, and Abbott. 
March 10. Essay, “The Spanish Drama,” Rev. G. H. Wells. 
March 17. Heywood’s “A Woman Killed with Kindness,” Messrs. 
Torrance and Bell. March 24-31. “ Pericles,” Messrs. Short and 
MacGillycuddy. April 7. Annual Business Meeting. April 23. 
Annual Dinner. 


The Browning Society of the New Century Club.—The 
second and third meetings of the club will be devoted to the study 
of a group of the “Dramatic Lyrics.” The programme for the 
study meeting, November 21, is as follows: 

Reading—“ A Lover’s Quarrel,” “By the Fireside” (1855), 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese” (i., xiv., xxii., xl., xlii., xliv.). Spe- 
cial work suggested: Allusions (Mesmerism, The Emperor, Pella) ; 
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Biographical facts in regard to Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing; Work of each before and after their meeting, and influence on 
each other’s work; The difference between “One Way of Love” 
and “ Another Way of Love;” Critical comments; Discussion. 

The programme for the general meeting, December 5, will in- 
clude readings—“ One Way of Love,” “Another Way of Love,” 
“Love in a Life,” “ Life in a Love,” ‘“‘ Women and Roses,” “ My 
Star” (1855); Paper on Browning’s Dramatic Lyrics ; Discussion— 
Comparison of earlier and later Lyrics, “ Men and Women” (1855), 
Interludes in “ Ferishtah’s Fancies” (1884). 


The Browning Club of Cleveland is one of the oldest in this 
country. Mr. Thomas Walton writes us that it was formed in 1881. 
The club is not large, but it has held one or two important public 
entertainments, notably the one given in 1885, at the house of Mrs. 
J. V. Painter, and is made up of warm admirers of their poet. 


aie 
oe 





THE STAGE. 


A CHAT WITH MADAME MODJESKA. 


ODJESKA’S recent appearance with Booth in the Shake- 
spearian drama reminds me of an interesting talk on her 
Shakespeare parts that I once had the good fortune to 
have with her. 

Imagine er behind all that I can remember to give you of her 
sayings,—the graceful womanliness of her presence, as Isabel, and 
Rosalind, and Viola, and Imogen, without the glare of the stage 
lights, without the glamour of dramatic costume, and enriched by 
this lack,—and then, perhaps, you may get a little something of the 
direct, fair, and charming impression she made upon me, 

I had been curious to learn if an actor changed his conception 
ofa part very much with his years of practice. The possible differ- 
ence with different actors in this respect, and various other points of 
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art involved, had struck me as interesting, so I asked Madame 
Modjeska how it was with her. What was her first part? Juliet? 
Yes, that was her first Shakespeare part. Had she, for instance, 
changed her idea of Juliet since she first played it? “No. Nota 
bit,” she answered with immediate decision. “I will tell you how it 
is with me,” she said. ‘When I have a new part to take, first I 
must see myself in it. If I can see myself in it, then I know I can 
do that.” 

“You see how it is,” she continued,—with that delicious slight 
flavor of the foreign betraying itself only in the flowing accentless- 
ness which allures your continuous attention to the delicate clearness 
and choiceness of her English speech, and the distinction of her 
emphasis,—“ it is not that I must only have a part I like—a part I 
can act myself in. No, no, it is not that, but I must see myself in 
the part, from top to toe. If I do not,—even to hear the tones of 
my voice,—then I know I cannot do well in that part.” 

“ What part was it, then, she could not do well in ?” her husband 
joined with me in asking laughingly. 

“ Ah, well then, you see, if I am to take a part that is what I do. 
I must see myself in it.” 

“You imagine yourself in it, wholly, at once, then,” I said. 

“Yes, I must imagine myself, then I know I can do it well.” 

“Imogen, now,” I suggested. 

“ Ah, that is congenial with me. Imogen was a very womanly 
woman, and I think Iam a womanly woman. Isabel! She is dif- 
ferent,—a nun, severe and high. Imogen! It is not hard for me to 
be sure I can do that part. But Lady Macbeth,—I cannot see myself 
in that.” 

“Then that is just what I would like to see you in,” I could not 
help exclaiming. Her husband joined me in saying he would like 
above all tosee her doit. She must try itsome day. We would see! 

“Oh, yes,” she exclaimed, unstirred and serene, “I could do it. 
I would study. I could do it—With study. But it would be all skill, 
study,—all! It would not be the same.” 

She very clearly meant the distinction she was making, and went 
on explaining how it was she meant it, with increasing help of ges- 
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ture and illustration, with shining eyes, and with emphatic words 
separate each for all her flowing voice. 

“With my voice—it would be hard to make my voice to be the 
voice of Lady Macbeth. There must have been hard tones some- 
times in the voice of Lady Macbeth. I cannot hear in my voice 
those hard tones. I could study. Yes, I can study hard; and with 
care and study—but, after all, she is so sharp, like a knife,” she added, 
with sudden illustration, “and I am so round, like a spoon.” 

The edge of the knife and the curve of the bowl of the spoon 
were before my eyes with the way she said it. 

“So, you see, it would be like a fat Camille.” 

That the imaginative conceptive power,—which belongs to gift, 
—genius, and not, nor ever, to study, merely,—should be as wise as 
Socrates in knowing the superiority of its light over the different 
help gained by plodding, and also in recognizing the limitations of 
the physical being through which alone it can express itself, seemed 
to me little less than a special revelation of the essential principles 
of art. It was all the more delightful that it was brought out so 
simply, so unconsciously of theories of any kind whatsoever, so 
purely as a personal expression. 

Madame Modjeska’s further talk of the Shakespearian parts she 
had seen herself in, reinforced the strong distinction she had drawn. 

We spoke chiefly of parts in which I had seen her. Of Viola, I 
remember, I recalled the various expressions that crossed her face 
while the Duke is listening to the song and she stands aside, off 
guard, watching his preoccupation, her utter stillness and inaction 
alive with eloquence and mobility. I said something more or less 
clumsy about it. 

“Yes, I like to act all the time. I cannot help it. But it is 
tiring. Notatthetime. After.” 

I had never seen her as Ophelia. We had not the chance then; 
we have this winter. What did she think of that as a part? She 
answered: “Oh, Ophelia is easy. Simple. There is not much to 
act. You just have a little ‘ hysterics,’ and so on, and that is not 
hard.” And for her, of course, it is not hard. 

C. P. 
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THE DYING DRAMA. 


WE are so thoroughly in accord with Mr. Archer in what he 
says of the conventional restrictions of the drama, and in the criti- 
cism he makes upon Ibsen, which to our minds is a rare piece of 
genuine criticism in the midst of much mere defamation or idle 
admiration, that we are glad to give here the main part of his 
recent article. 


“If the drama is dying at all, it is dying of technique. Aristotle's 
ghost—his Genganger—still walks in the theatre. Not that either 
critics or dramatists are in the habit of burning the midnight oil 
over the ‘ Poetics.’ Most of us are quite guiltless in that respect. 
But the influence of Aristotle (scholastically misinterpreted) survives 
in the fixed idea that the drama is subject to certain invariable rules, 
must be cast in one or other of a few given moulds, and must set 
forth a complete and rounded story, with the incidents ordered ac- 
cording to a traditional scheme. Playwrights are still concerned 
about a question which painters, I understand, have ceased to dis- 
cuss,—namely, where to place their Brown Tree. This Brown Tree 
is the upas-tree of art. We must get rid of it, root and branch, 
and set to work with a clear canvas to record the subtleties and 
complexities of modern life. Sarcey, in France, is the hierophant 
of the Brown Tree. When it is not in its right place, he cries, ‘Ce 
n’est pas du théatre,’ and there is no more to be said. But we must 
go to Germany for the completest and most systematic development 
of the theory. If you want to know how to build a play on the 
most approved model, you will find a complete recipe (with dia- 
grams) in Gustav Freytag’s ‘ Technik des Dramas,’ a monumental 
and awe-inspiring work. You must have your ‘einleitende Accord,’ 
your ‘aufregende Moment, your ‘Steigerung’ in three or four 
‘Stufen,’ your ‘ Hohenpunkt,’ your ‘tragische Moment,’ your ‘Um- 
kehr,’ again in three or four ‘ Stufen,’ and finally, of course, your 
‘Katastrophe.’ In short, you will be provided with a place for 
everything, and instructed to put everything in its place. The 
drama, according to this system or technique, would soon be like 
the Egyptian desert,—an arid plain dotted with solid, immovable, 
mathematically engineered pyramids, dead as the ideas they en- 
tomb. . . . The pyramidal theory, or ideal, or instinct—which is, 
in fact, identical with the theory of the Brown Tree—rules in the 
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minds of many playwrights and critics who have never heard of 
Freytag, and but vaguely of Aristotle. ‘Story, God bless you! 
they must have one to tell, sir,’ and they must order the telling of 
it in accordance with a pre-established formula. It never occurs to 
them to present a phase of life upon the stage simply as a phase of 
life. They must have what is conventionally termed a drama; a 
series of unusual, exciting, more or less improbable incidents and 
accidents leading up to a marriage, or a death, or a reconciliation, 
or a rehabilitation—in short, to a conventionally recognized ‘cue 
for curtain.’ This may, perhaps, be the only possible form of drama. 
Great things—the very greatest—have been done in this form, and 
it is conceivable that in this form alone great things can be done; 
but to admit that, is to admit that the drama is indeed a moribund 
art. As yet, the attempts to break through the established forms, 
though interesting and in some measure praiseworthy, have been 
timid, inconclusive, and for the most part unskilful. For I am not 
arguing that there is no such thing as theatrical technique, and that 
you have only to go to work haphazard in order to produce master- 
pieces. When painters gave up the Brown Tree, they did not thereby 
abandon all attempt to ascertain the essential and everlasting con- 
ditions of the medium in which they work. On the contrary, the 
technique of the new art is all the more difficult to learn because it 
is not laid down in a set of hard and fast rules which he who runs 
may read, but must be spelt out, so to speak, by each artist for him- 
self. Whoever sets about rejuvenating the drama will have to learn 
by long consideration and patient experiment how life can be 
mimetically reproduced with the least possible amount of falsehood, 
distortion, and pose, yet so as to seize, impress, in a word, to 
interest, a more or less motley crowd of spectators. To this end 
we require, not a negation of technique, but a new technique; and 
we must seek for it, surely, on the line of less structural elaboration, 
greater freedom, pliancy, and variety of form. 

“Even in Ibsen we hear the creaking of the conventional 
machinery. The truth is that, technically, Ibsen is by no means the 
most modern of playwrights. It so happened that, during the re- 
cent run of ‘A Doll’s House,’ at the Novelty Theatre, an adaptation 
of a Dutch play was performed at the Prince of Wales’s, which 
offered a curious contrast to the work of the Norwegian poet, and 
illustrated, as it seemed to me, one of the technical limitations of his 
style. The Dutch play was called ‘A Man’s Love.’ It was not 
for a moment comparable with ‘A Doll’s House’ in point of strength, 
subtlety, characterization, poetry; but it had one great merit, in 
being entirely contained, so to speak, within its own frame. We 
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were in the thick of the action three minutes after the curtain rose. 
Beyond the knowledge, conveyed by the play-bill, that the person- 
ages were a husband and wife and the wife’s sister, we required no 
preliminary information in order to understand what was going on. 
The whole drama passed before our eyes, without preparation, with- 
out artifice. How different from ‘A Doll’s House!’ There every- 
thing depends on a complicated set of events which occurred seven 
years before the rise of the curtain. In order that they may be ex- 
plained, a shadowy personage has to be introduced, who is in effect 
neither more nor less than the good old confidante of the French 
tragedy. Ibsen shows endless ingenuity in the attempt to human- 
ize Mrs. Linden, and give her a vital, instead of a merely mechan- 
ical, function in his play; yet every now and then we seem to hear 
her creak. Half the first act is given up to preliminary confidences, 
before we reach what Freytag would call the ‘aufregende Moment’ 
in the entrance of Krogstad during the game of hide-and-seek ; 
and even the ensuing scene between Krogstad and Nora consists for 
the most part of narrative and explanation, though Ibsen has thor- 
oughly impregnated it with dramatic feeling. Far be it from me to 
deny that all this preparation and exposition is admirably done in 
itself, ‘and is amply justified by the marvellous superstructure. I 
merely point out that it is in its essence artificial, mechanical ; that, 
however skilfully he may dissemble it, the poet is, through a con- 
siderable portion of the play, engaged in arranging the /ficelles, the 
strings and wires, which are afterwards to make his pupne*s dance. 
Ibsen is, on the whole, a slave to his expositions. In only two of 
his modern plays—‘ The Young Men’s League’ and ‘An Enemy of 
the People’—can the action be said to come fairly within the frame 
of the picture. Nearly half of ‘The Pillars of Society’ is given up 
to the explanation and discussion of events which took place fifteen 
years before the rise of the curtain. It is true that the explanations 
are most naturally and skilfully managed, and that the discussions 
are highly, even thrillingly, dramatic. They are, in fact, the sub- 
stance of the drama, which is designed to show a man’s by-gone 
cowardices and treacheries rising up in judgment against him. 
Nevertheless, we cannot entirely get rid of the sense of artifice. 
In every interval of reflection we hear the machinery whirring. 
‘Ghosts,’ again, is all exposition up to the very last moment of the 
play. ‘ Bang in front of the audience’ (as Mr. George Moore would 
say), nothing happens until the final blow falls, and Oswald shrinks 
together in his chair, crying for‘The sun! The sun!’ Two acts 
and nineteen-twentieths of the third are devoted to relating the 
Alving family-history (including its latest incidents in Oswald’s 
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cerebral tissue) from all possible points of view. The whole thing 
is absorbing, poignant, at some points almost overwhelming ; but it 
is a drama of retrospect, not of actual, present development. ‘The 
Wild Duck’ involves a great deal of exposition; ‘ Rosmersholm’ is 
largely retrospective; ‘The Lady from the Sea’ is based upon a 
whole antecedent romance which has to be expounded piecemeal in 
the course of the action. Ibsen’s dramas, in short, no less than 
Dumas’s or Sardou’s, are complex structures in which life is very 
skilfully and elaborately manipulated with a view to the attainment 
of certain theatrical effects (commonly called situations) and the 
enforcement of certain ethical or sociological principles. He is not 
content to reproduce a life episode simply because he believes it to 
be true: it must also be dramatically striking and morally signifi- 
cant. I am far from condemning this theory of art. It has led to 
great and noble achievements, and it may still be greatly and nobly 
exercised. I merely suggest that recent developments in France 
and elsewhere,—such plays as ‘La Mort du Duc d’Enghien’ and 
the Dutch piece cited above,—taken in conjunction with the tenden- 
cies of narrative fiction, seem to foreshadow a movement towards 
greater simplicity and directness in the reproduction of life upon 
the stage. We are only awaiting the dramatist who shall have 
sufficient insight and originality to prove that the absolutely normal 
can be just as effective upon the stage as the sensationally abnormal. 
And, meanwhile, our ears are becoming acutely, perhaps morbidly, 
sensitive to the grating of the mechanism by which the sensation- 
ally abnormal effects are brought about. 

“The man who shall silence this machinery, and reconcile the 
public to its quiescence, will rank with Marlowe, with Moliére, 
with Scribe, with the two Dumas, among the pathfinders of the 
drama.” 

William Archer, 


in The New Review. 
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THE LIBRARY. 


A BROWNING REFERENCE LIST. 


Current Editions of Works. 
(Continued from October Number.) 


[For notice of complete works of Robert Browning,—the latest 
edition, and the only one containing the poet’s last revision,—see 
October PoET-LORE, page 490, fol.] 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PoETICAL WorKs OF ROBERT BRown- 
inc. Vol. I—First Series. Vol. II1—Second Series. 

There are readers who never want more than a selection from 
any poet’s works, which is not surprising. There are readers, also, 
who are content not to make their own selection but to leave this 
to some one else, which is a pity. However, if it must be so, in 
Browning's case it would be wise to let the poet himself make the 
selection. This he has made in an edition which contains most of 
the early and favorite poems. It necessarily excludes the longer 
dramas and later poems, but gives a fair idea of the character of 
the poet’s work. ( 

When the present edition shall be exhausted and a fresh one 
be needed, the occasion might well be taken to add a few of the 
short poems that could represent attractively his latest work. We 
would be inclined to urge, for instance, that a place be found at 
least for the first lyric interlude in “ Ferishtah’s Fancies,” the fifth 
also, and the Epilogue. (Smith, Elder & Co.: London; Macmillan 
& Co.: New York.) 


ANNOTATED EDITIONS, 


STRAFFORD: A TraGeEDy. By Ropert BRowninc. With notes 
and preface by Emily H. Hickey. 
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Miss Hickey first thought of a Browning Society, and to her, 
therefore, and to Dr. Furnivall,—who caught fire at the idea and 
took the burden of the undertaking on his energetic shoulders,— 
the London Browning Society owes its useful life. To her, also, 
we owe the first annotated edition. This is a handy little edition of 
“ Strafford” made for class use; line-numbered, enriched by a short 
introduction by Professor S. R. Gardiner, of King’s College, the 
well-known specialist in the history of the Stuarts and the Revolu- 
tion ; including, also, various short explanatory notes, historical and 
grammatical, and some questions on the play intended to suggest 
points of interest to classes and to students. (George Bell & Sons: 
London.) 


I. Serect Poems oF Rosert Browninc. II. A BLor IN THE 
*SCUTCHEON AND OTHER Dramas (zzz., “ Colombe’s Birthday,” and 
“A Soul’s Tragedy”). Edited, with notes, by William J. Rolfe 
and Heloise E. Hersey. 


Both volumes are line-numbered, and fitted to the wants of 
ordinary students. The poems chosen in the first volume are those 
likeliest to popularize Browning. The introduction supplies the 
chief facts of his life, a chronological list of his main works, and a 
few short extracts from valuable reviews and articles on his poetry. 
Notes are appended that give account of facts from which the 
poems selected arose, explanation of allusions made, and readings 
of the text different from the text used, namely, the latest then ac- 
cessible. The second volume is framed on a similar plan. Selected 
critical comments, and a letter from Mr. Lawrence Barrett relating 
his experience in producing “ The Blot in the ’Scutcheon” on the 
stage, introduce the text. Explanatory notes conclude it. The 
excellent choice and arrangement of material used in these volumes, 
and their attractive publication in the same small quarto form 
known and approved in the Rolfe School edition of Shakespeare, 
fit these books to receive the public commendation they deserve. 
(Harper & Brothers: New York.) 


CHRISTMAS Eve AND EASTER Day AND OTHER Poems. By 
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RoBERT BRowninG. With a preface by W. J. Rolfe, and an intro- 
ductory essay and notes by Heloise E. Hersey. 

This line-numbered issue of two favorite festival poems is, in 
method, closely akin to the little volume just described. “Saul” 
and “ An Epistle” are included in its contents,a group of the earlier 
' “religious” poems thus receiving special attention and going together 
to make up a desirable little volume. The changes made in different 
editions are set down, and judicious explanatory notes appended 
according to the manner of the preceding volumes, of which Miss 
Hersey was an active editor. The introductory essay “On Brown- 
ing’s Theory Concerning Personal Immortality” considers thought- 
fully a question always alluring to readers of Browning. (D. Lothrop 
& Co.: Boston.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ROBERT BROWNING, 1833-1881. By F. J. 
Furnivall. 

‘No student,—scarcely a passing reader,—who makes any inquiry 
as to Browning, can afford to go on his way without the data of 
various kinds to be found collected in this Bibliography and its appen- 
dix of the editions later published, which appeared in Parts I. and 
II. of the London Browning Society Papers. The whole. series of 
papers and transactions of this Society will be found full of useful 
bibliographical matter and other explanatory miscellany which makes 
them all desirable to procure, but Parts I. and II. are almost indis- 
pensable. (Triibner & Co.: London.) 


COMMENTARIES. 


ALEXANDER, WM. JoHNn.—“ Introduction to the Poetry of Robert 
Browning.” 

For its scholarly treatment of Browning’s main characteristics, 
this book will be of much value to the student of Browning. The 
classifications adopted and treated of in separate chapters are admir- 
able for the comprehensive view they give of the poet’s entire work. 
The analysis of “ Sordello,” which Mr. Alexander claims to be the 
special feature of the book, supplements the analyses of Mrs. Dall 
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and Miss Wall, by tracing each step in the development of Sordello’s 
mind from a more introspective and philosophical stand-point. His 
method is certainly excellent, and if to this were added a little more 
genuine sympathy with the poet, his book would be the best intro- 
duction to Browning yet written. (Ginn & Co.: Boston.) 


~~ Burt, Mary E.—“ Browning’s Women.” 

This little book treats of a subject which is of great interest in 
the study of Browning, and the writer handles it in a pleasant manner. 
Classifying Browning’s women into a number of types, she tells the 
stories of all of them simply, and adds observations, more or less 
just, on the ethical significance of their characters, which are a 
passport to the better understanding of their many complexities. 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co.: Chicago.) 


Nese Corson, HiramM.—“ An Introduction to the Study of Robert 
Browning’s Poetry.” 

Literary insight and poetic sympathy mark this book. It leads, 
distinctively, to a perception of the poet’s skill as an artist, because 
it considers his workmanship in relation to the supreme quality of 
art,—its quickening power, and traces the ebb and flow of this 
power in English Poetry from Chaucer to Tennyson and Browning. 
Its exemplification of this in Browning, its exposition of the main 
causes of his alleged obscurity,—arising from his use of the dramatic 
monologue, and of certain characteristic elisions and collocations of 
words,—together with the careful yet suggestive arguments and 
elucidating notes provided of the selected poems given, make Pro- 
fessor Corson’s “ Introduction” a peculiarly useful and friendly guide. 
(D. C. Heath & Co.: Boston.) 


DALL, CAROLINE H.—“ Sordello. A History and a Poem.” 

This essay is charming in style and, besides giving an accurate 
and extremely well-written paraphrase of the poem, in which the 
critical ability of the writer is amply shown, is peculiarly interest- 
ing for the biographical information of Sordello, the man and the 
poet, gleaned by Mrs. Dall from “some old ‘Chroniche,’ both 
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printed and manuscript, deposited in the library of the Canadian 
Parliament, said to have belonged to one of the early Jesuit ex- 
plorers.” As these manuscripts have all since been burned, the 
student will find in Mrs. Dall’s essay information that could not 
easily be found elsewhere. (Roberts Brothers: Boston.) 


KincsLanp, Wa. G.—“ Robert Browning, Chief Poet of the 
Age.” 

Addressed to beginners in the study of Browning’s poetry, this 
little book is especially valuable for its choice of initiatory poems, 
and also for its insistence on Browning’s position as a true foet. 
(J. W. Jarvis & Son: London.) 


Orr, Mrs. SuTHERLAND.—“ A Hand-Book to the Works of 
Robert Browning.” 

This descriptive index to Browning’s poems is, aside from its 
condensed prose versions of the subject-matter of the poems, almost 
a necessary supplement for the student to the works themselves, 
because it gives, as Mrs. Orr explains, much additional matter, 
“such as the index to the Greek names in ‘ Aristophanes’ Apology,’ 
and the Persian in ‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies,’ and the notes to ‘ Trans- 
cendentalism’ and ‘ Pietro of Abano,’” all of which—as well as 
access to the original documents of “The Ring and the Book”— 
she owes to the kindness of the poet. A signed note by him on 
the spelling of Greek names adopted in his Greek translations is 
included in the current (third) edition. 

The plan followed, of grouping the poems partly according to 
their chronological order and partly according to a special system 
of classification, is not the most convenient for a reference-book ; 
but this volume evidently grew in usefulness beyond its first in- 
tention, as its writer duly explains, and the book is made handy by 
the addition of an alphabetical index to the poems described. 
(George Bell & Sons: London.) 


Symons, ArTHuR.—“An Introduction to the Study of Brown- 
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The straightforward clearness, above all the justness of the 
opening essay on Browning’s general characteristics, and the con- 
cise statements which follow of the special characteristics of all the 
main poems, make this a manual exactly adapted to the needs of 
those persons who, having never read Browning, wish to gain a 
fair idea of his poetic worth and a general notion of what his chief 
poems are. Much information is given, and a bibliography is an- 
nexed, compiled mainly from Dr. Furnivall’s. Reprints of Brown- 
ing’s prefaces, discarded by the poet in late editions, are also 
included. (Cassell & Co.: London and New York.) 


Watt, ANNIE.—“ Sordello’s Story Retold in Prose.” 

The careful study of the historical background of the poem, 
which Miss Wall has made in the introduction, is a most serviceable 
aid in the understanding of this poem. While Mrs. Dall’s biographi- 
cal sketch gives us a good idea of Sordello, the individual, Miss 
Wall unravels the intricacies of his thirteenth-century environment, 
and his relation to a little-known episode in the history of those 
troublous times. The story of the poem is clearly told, while a 
thoughtful study of the character of Sordello as revealed in the poem 
completes an entertaining and useful little volume. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston and New York.) 


QUARTERLY INDEX TO CRITICAL LITERARY 
ARTICLES IN CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Arnold (Matthew). Influence in Literature. S. T. THayer, Sept. 
Andover Rev. 
Coleridge as a Poet. Epwarp Downen, Sept. Fortnightly. 
Cowper (Wm.). J. C. Battey, Aug. Macmillan. 
Dante. The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia.” PRo- 
FESSOR W. T. Harris, Oct. ('87) Jour. Specul. Philos. 
Drama, The Dying. W. Arcuer, Sept. Vew Rev. 
The National Scottish. J. M. Barrie, Zime. 
Eschylus on French Stage. June Rev. d. deux Mondes. 
A so-called Pessimist of the Old Drama: John Webster. 
T. McLaucu.in, Sept. Mew Englander. 
Goethe-Schiller Archives, in Weimar. Aug. Deut. Rund. 
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Goethe and Carlyle: A Comparison. June Zemple Bar. 
and the French Revolution. E. Dowpen, July Fort. Rev. 
The Over-Estimation of. Mary E. Nuttine, July And. Rev. 
Ibsen and English Criticism. Ww. ARCHER, July Fortnightly. 
’s Peer, Gynt. P. H. WickstEeep, Aug. Contemp. Rev. 
The Works of. W. F. Lorp, Aug. YLX. Cent. 
Keats (John). An English Poet. July Rev. d. deux Mondes. 
Lyrists, The Touch of Elizabeth. July Harvard Mo. 
Massinger (Philip). A.C. Swinpurne, July Fortnightly Rev. 
Poetry, Dr. Johnson on Modern. July Wat. Rev. 
The Old Notion of. Joun V. CuEngy, Aug. Overland. 
Origin of Anglo-Saxon. “ Daniel.” O. Horer, Angiia, vol. 
xii. 
The Parallelisms in Anglo-Saxon. J. Kait, Augia, vol. xii. 
English Translations of Tasso of the Sixteenth Century. 
E. Korpree, Anglia, vol. xii. 
Poets, Who are the Chief. JoHn V. CHENEY, Sept. Overland. 
Shakespeare, Garrick and Revival. Aug. Zem. Bar. 
in German Classical Literature. Deut. Rund. 
Mull’s Edition of Hamlet, Sept. (Am.) Zheatre. 
The Origin of the Tragedy of Hamlet ; Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
and Thomas Kyd. G. Sarrazin, Anglia, vol. xii. 
Pyramis and Thisbe. E. FLUGEL, Angi, vol. xii. 
’s Sonnets. Oscar WILDE, July Blackwd. 
Sonnets of. GERTRUDE GARRIGUES, July (’87) Jour. Specul. 
Philos. 
Study of. AcGnes M. Larue, (Am.) Academy. 
and Venice. July Quar. Rev. 
Study of the Iliad (Bk. 6), Denton J. Snrper, July (’87) Jour. Specul. 
Philos. 
Tennyson, The Bible in. H. van Dyke, Aug. Century. 
The Two Locksley Halls. Proressor.T. R. Lounssury, Aug. 
Scribner, 





, July Quar. Rev. 
’s First Flight. H»:van Dyke, Aug. Scriduer. 
Spiritual Services. Sept. dudover Rev. 
Virgil. July Quar. Rev. 
Whitman (Walt). A Poet Theosophist. June Zheosophist. 
Wordsworth and the Quantock Hills. Ww. Greswe Lt, Sept. Vaz. 
Rev. 
Great Failure of. PRoFEssor Minto, Sept. YX. Cent. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


in the September Dia/, Mrs. Anna B. McMahan makes 
this statement : “The interpreter, keen and adequate as 
to Ruskin, is quite likely to be at sea as to Lecky or 
Tyndall; and familiarity with Herbert Spencer does not imply 
capacity to expound Browning.” By this, and other remarks which 
follow, she seems to imply that the critic should be a specialist in the 
same line as the writer of the book he is to criticise. One had 
better say at once that the author of a book, himself, would be his 
own best critic. He would naturally have a complete knowledge of 
the subject combined with the requisite amount of sympathy. A 
fair knowledge of the subject of the book in hand is doubtless neces- 
sary, but we are inclined to think the one-sided development which 
results from the training usually given an expert, the worst possible 
equipment for the evolved critic whose good parts she undertakes 
to define. If poet alone were to criticise the poet, and artist the 
artist, and so on, we should certainly have a most biased set of 
criticisms. The man who reads only Spencer would be the one per- 
son in the world least qualified to give an opinion about him, unless 
we except the man who has not read him at all. On the contrary, 
the critic should be endowed with the wisdom that can only come 
through broad general culture. Like the Cleon of Browning’s poem 
he should say,— 
««T have not chanted verse like Homer, no,— 
Nor swept string like Terpander, no,—nor carved 
And painted men like Phidias and his friend: 
I am not great as they are, point by point, 
But I have entered into sympathy 
With these four, running these into one soul, 


Who, separate, ignored each other’s acts. 
Say, is it nothing that I know them all ?” 
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This exactly describes the type of the evolved critic, not great in 
technicalities, but great in his sympathies for that which is greatest 
in each and all. The critic of Browning will expound him none the 
worse for knowing something about Tyndall, nor will Shelley be 
less sympathetically appreciated by the critic who knows his Spen- 
cer or his Mill; in fact, comparative criticism, the direction in 
which criticism is bound, would be an utter impossibility to the 
specialist, and what is the aim of this much talked of comparative 
criticism, but to get at the evolution of mind and intellect ; and can 
this be done by the critic who confines himself to one subject? 
Certainly not, one subject must be brought into relation with many 
others before he can form any adequate idea of the place to be as- 
signed to a work, whether it be that of genius or otherwise, in the 
chain of mental development. It was just this narrow culture of the 
critics of the past, case-hardened“in their classic ignorance, which 
made them fail so often to recognize a genius, and there are critics 
of to-day—Matthew Arnold is a good example—who have not yet 
escaped the toils of what is called—on whose authority we know not 
—‘the everlasting principle of true art.” That Leigh Hunt should 
have recognized the genius of Keats and Shelley, as Mrs. McMahan 
points out, when others did not, is not surprising, for he was a 
man of the Cleon type. He was not great as a poet, yet such di- 
verse geniuses as Keats, Carlyle, Shelley, and Mrs. Browning, all 
attested to his wisdom. The chains of the everlasting principle of 
true art lay lightly on his shoulders; in Keats and Shelley he recog- 
nized the deeper principle of true life, which is not permanent, but is 
ever unfolding something different, something new. “I find God in 
my conscience,” says Robert Elsmere; “I find art in forms of beauty 
which please the sense,” says the ordinary critic. They had more 
truly said, “I find God in the irresistible tendency of mankind to 
reach out through long years of development towards higher ideals.” 
“T find art in the ever-changing forms of expressions which give per- 
manent record from time to time of man’s growth.” The God of 
each conscience represents a partial truth, the productions of each 
age represent a partial principle of art, but the everlasting truth, 
the everlasting principle of art, is that which produces change, not 
permanence. 
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That Mrs. McMahan did not quite see the relevancy of her 
arguments is proved by her closing sentence: “ But I prefer to think 
that a department of letters that in the past has attracted into its 
service so many able pens will honor its traditions, and, if possible, 
surpass its models, by giving us a criticism which, in learning, pic- 
turesqueness, sincerity, calmness, breadth, and insight, shall approach 
the work of genius itself.’ To evolve her critic she has made use 
of only one law of evolution, namely, differentiation, but there is 
another law, equally important, which she has overlooked, that of 
equilibration, without which, even her own ideal critic could never 
have been developed. It has been claimed that in these days of 
multiple knowledge, general culture is impossible of attainment, but 
we have the authority of Huxley that it is no such impossibility as 
has been supposed. All men, according to him, should be able to 
gain a good knowledge of many subjects without overtaxing their 
mental strength. 


“ A FULL-FACED, bonny woman with large speaking eyes 
and a loosish mouth, somewhat of the type of Chaucer’s ‘ Wife of 
Bath,’ as men imagine her,’—this is the description given by a writer 
in Zhe Academy (October 5), of Mary Fitton. Shakespeare’s “ bad 
angel,” according to the Harrison-Tyler theory of the Sonnets, is thus 
represented in the sketch Mr. Tyler has made of the colored statue 
of her from her family tomb at Gawsworth in Cheshire. Mr. Tyler 
wished to have an engraving of Mistress Fitton, as well as of Pem- 
broke, in his shortly forthcoming book on the Sonnets now in the 
press of Mr. David Nutt, so he went down to Gawsworth to make 
asketch. From the colored statue he there learned to his delight that 
Mary Fitton’s hair and eyes were both black, and to find proof of 
this seems to be considered by the Fittonians to have been the only 
serious difficulty in the way of their theory. 

Another discovery announced is of a reference to the marriage 
of Anne Fitton at the age of fourteen to Mr. Newdigate, and serves 
to explain the reference of Kempe, the actor in Shakespeare’s Com- 
pany, to “ Mistress Anne Fitton, Maid of Honour to Queen Eliza- 
beth,” in his “ Nine Days’ Dance from London to Norwich,” as a 
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clear mistake of Anne for Mary. Anne’s authorized marriage at 
fourteen is supposed, also, to render more probable,—its sanction by 
the family being accounted for,—an unauthorized “ nominal marriage” 
of her sister Mary, which is supposed to be the one alluded to in 
sonnet 152,—*‘ In act, thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn.” 

Dr. Furnivall has ordered some photographs to be taken of the 
Fitton statue. One of the hands and the tip of the nose only are 
wanting, and the statue shows a flat-chested woman wearing a ruff, 
her hair brushed high off her forehead, a kerchief covering the rest 
of her hair. 


An AMERICAN correspondent gives us a passing glimpse of 
his opinion of the Paris Exposition as follows: 


“The Exposition I will not attempt to describe. In some re- 
spects our own impressed me more. Although the buildings are 
fine,—perhaps finer than ours,—still, to me the general effect is but 
a collection of shops; perhaps, being younger, I did not notice this 
so much in our ‘Centennial.’ The pictures, of course, are ahead; 
the French exhibit, however, being the most important and wonder- 
ful, while that of the United States is, if not the poorest, one that 
has nothing in it to commend itself. If it were not labelled from the 
United States, one would never know that the artists were Americans. 
Not a subject that is national, all being either French or European, 
never American,—z.e. original,—and always in treatment and style 
essentially French. Outside of the pictures, the exhibit of the United 
States is not worth speaking of,—except the Edison and Tiffany 
exhibits,—as giving any idea of our peculiar power and energy. 
There is merely a miscellaneous collection of things that are made 
here in Europe in much better taste, and which, if it were not for our 
protective tariff, would never have been attempted at home, except 
when they could be made to really excel, and fairly compete with 
foreign products.” 


A propos of the remarks of some correspondents of Zhe 
Nation, who say the English have an unflattering idea of the literary 
culture of Americans, we venture to cite the candid opinion of an 
English correspondent of ours (Mr. F. S. Ellis, the compiler of the 
forthcoming Shelley Concordance, will not mind, we trust, this 
modest credit), who, in speaking of Shelley, said he did not 
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believe there was one Englishman in a thousand who had read a line 
of his writings, nor one in two thousand who knew anything beyond 
the “ Skylark” and the “ Indian Serenade.” Can it be that “ Brown- 
ing is crowding” Shelley? Or does it indicate that Englishmen as 
well as Americans find other poets than Browning “ obscure,” 
although they confine their strictures to the poet of newer fame? 


Dr. Henry C. McCook, Vice-President of the Philadelphia 
Academy of the Natural Sciences, the author of the widely-known 
“Tenants of an Old Farm,” is on the point of publishing, by sub- 
scription, an important work on “ Spiders.” Years of careful obser- 
vation and a most enthusiastic love for the study will make it one of 
unusual interest to scientific men. It is to be profusely illustrated 
by colored drawings of spiders, the reproduction of whose beauties 
has been left to the skilful pencils of Miss Elizabeth F. Bonsall and 
her sister, Miss Mary Bonsall. Dr. McCook himself publishes his 
exhaustive work. The edition will necessarily be limited and costly, 
—a scientific édition de luxe of special value. 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 


WITH THE advent of October come the programmes of the 
winter session of the various “ societies,’—literary and other. The 
programme of the London Browning Society is not yet issued; but 
I understand that at the opening meeting, on October 25, there will 
be a representation of “ Luria,” or rather, one may say, a recitation 
of the play, as there are to be no “dresses” or scenery. As to the 
probable success of this one cannot well prophesy ; but I do think 
it a pity that the Society could not have managed this, with the aid 
of Miss Alma Murray, at one of the theatres, and with all the 
necessary stage accessories. As for the other meetings, Professor 
Alexander is to read a paper on “ Sordello;’ Dr. Berdoe on the 
“Pope” and “ Caponsacchi;” Mr. Revell on the value of Browning's 
work in relation to our modern life; and Professor E. Johnson on 
“ Fifine.” Other papers are expected from Mrs. Alexander Ireland, 
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Mrs. “ Leith Adams,” and J. B. Oldham, B.A., so that there seems 
every prospect of a good session. 

In regard to “ Browning matters” generally there is little to say. 
The poet himself is hovering between Asolo and Venice; while his 
new volume is “ expected” in a few weeks. The interest in Brown- 
ing-work has been furthered of late by the visit of several Ameri- 
can students of the poet to this country——among whom I may 
specially mention Mrs. Alice Kent Robertson, the honorable secre- 
tary of the Boston Browning Society, with whom I spent a truly 
delightful hour a few Sunday evenings since, and whose enthu- 
siastic love and admiration of the writings of our poet was pleasant 
to see and hear. 

There has been much talk about, and some few parodies of, 
Tennyson’s new poem in the Mew Review for the current month. 
Whether we can dignify these rhymes by the title of “ poem” may 
be a moot point, but they are certainly unworthy not only of 
Tennyson, but of any one claiming the august title of poet. The 
publishers, on business intent, issue an intimation that, owing to the 
shortness of the poem, they request “that no quotations be inserted 
in any notice that may be given of it.” Just so; but then it hap- 
pens that these brief lines addressed to the throstle call for no notice 
whatever,—there being nothing to notice save a string of words 
and meaningless phrases,—we are irresistibly reminded of Brown- 
ing’s “Doctor Johannes-Baptista Bottinius,’ who, speaking of 
Isocrates and his “ famed Panegyric,” says,— 


‘* He put in just what rushed into his head.” 


“ But,” adds the learned doctor, with charming frankness, “ still, z¢ 
pays.” Is not this the secret of the “ Throstle ?” 

On September 29 was laid to rest in Wimbledon cemetery all 
that was mortal of Eliza Cook, the authoress of the “Old Arm- 
chair,” the “ Christmas Holly,” and other simple poems. A poet she 
was not, in the true sense of the term, but she was a pleasing versi- 
fier, of whom one has nothing but kindly and pleasant recollections. 
Hers was a simple muse, and surely not without its uses and com- 
pensations, albeit a generation had arisen who knew her not. She 
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is the “ poetess of the poor,’—no mean designation, after all; and, 
perhaps, to be acknowledged in the Hereafter, with a laurel wreath 
to the one who “loved much.” Who can say? 

I am glad to hear that a new edition of De Quincey is in prepa- 
ration, in fourteen volumes, and to be edited by Professor Masson,— 
just the right man for the work. This edition will contain, I be- 
lieve, several papers hitherto unpublished. It is somewhat curious 
that the work of both Hazlitt and De Quincey should have been 
hitherto so much neglected; while the fact that they are now com- 
ing more into favor surely says much for the prescience of modern- 
day readers. 

The “ Library Congress” has just been holding its yearly meet- 
ings,—the opening address being given by Mr. R. C. Christie, the 
president. Among other speakers and readers of papers were Mr. 
Dewey, of New York, on “ Library Progress ;”’ Mr. Lancaster, on 
“ Free Libraries and Technical Education,” etc. Dr. Richard Gar- 
nett read a most interesting paper on “ some colophons of the early 
printers,’—remarking that colophons, or attestations of the execu- 
tion of a book occurring at the end of a volume, were much older 
than title-pages, and for a time supplied the place of the title-page, 
which was unknown till about 1476, and not generally used until 
1490.* Among other subjects discussed were the “ Rise of Monas- 
tic Scriptorium,” “ Modern Shakspeariana,” “The Use of Fiction 
in Free Libraries,” “ Library Indicators,” etc. 

Among forthcoming new works I notice that Messrs. Asbister 
are to publish “ Mary Howitt: An Autobiography,” edited by her 
daughter ; and, also, a new “ Life of Sir Richard Steele,” by George 
Aitken; while Mr. Walter Scott is to issue a new novel by Step- 
niak, “The Career of a Nihilist.” It deals with the movements of 
revolutionary life in Russia, the hero being one of the chief agents 


of the Nihilist pasty. William G. Kingsland. 
Lonpon, October 9, 1889. 





* Dr. Garnett pointed out how we learned from colophons the importance the old printers attached to 
accuracy, their antagonism towards the copyist they had superseded, their pride in their authors and them- 
selves, and sometimes the time a book had occupied in printing, and the extent of the impression. 


‘ 
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THE KODAK CAMERA. 


“Dost théu - love - picttires? we. will. fetch= them - sf trail 
Als -| wely - painted -asvthé- deed. was. done.’ ; 


SHAKESPEARE—“ Zaming of the Shrew.” 


“You pum the button, we do the rest.” 
OR YOU CAN DO !IT YOURSELF. 


The only camera that anybody can use without 
instructions. As convenient to carry as an 
ordinary field glass. World-wide success. 


The Kodak is for sale by all Photo. Stock-dealers. 
Send for the Primer, free. 


Mention Port-LorE when you write. 


Tue Eastman Dry Pate ann Firm Company, 
Price, $25.00—Loaded for roo Pictures. ROCHESTER. N.Y 


Re-loading, $2.00. 








Shakespeare.—’ Tis beauty that doth oft make women proud ; 
Tis virtue that doth make them most admired ; 
‘Tis government that makes them seem divine.” 


— 3 Henry VI.,” i. 4. 


Tennyson.— Woman is the lesser man, and all her passions 
matched with mine 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight and as water 


unto wine.” 
— Locksley Hall.” 
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Shakespeare —“ Are they yourself 
But as it were in sort or limitation ? 


Dwell they but in the suburbs 
Of your good pleasure ?” 
—* Julius Cesar,” ii. 1. 
Tennyson.— Some said their heads were less.” 
—* Princess.” 
Shakespeare.— Let husbands know 
Their wives have sense like them: 


Then let them use [them] well: else let them know, 
The ills [they] do, their ills instruct [them] so.” 
—* Othello,” iv. 3. 
Tennyson.— Yet in the long years liker must they grow, 
The man be more of woman, she of man, 


Till at the last she set herself to man 
Like perfect music unto noble words.” 


— Princess.” 
——_ +~+ 
MoncvureE D. Conway tells the following good story of Emerson. 
He says: “I remember we had a little fable at the Divinity Schoo! 
that a Millerite met Emerson and cried, ‘ The end of the world is at 


hand.’ ‘ All the better,’ said Emerson: ‘ Man can do well without it.’” 


THE SACKETT FOUNTAIN PEN. 


PRICE, $2.50. 


HE latest and most perfect Fountain Pen ever made. It is not acheap pen, 
T for quality and cheapness are not synonymous. If you use it to-day, and 
not again until to-morrow, or next week, or the week after—it makes no 
difference—it will start off without coaxing or banging, just as readily as if used 
a few moments before. Its patent Cap prevents soiling the fingers and pocket 
with ink; and it is the only Fountain Pen that can be filled without besmearing 
everything it touches. In simplicity of construction it stands alone. 


Ww. S. HICKS, Manufacturer, 


231-235 Greenwich Street, New York. 
&@ Mail Orders Receive Prompt Attention. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


IN PRESS. 


THE SCRATCH CLUB, 


By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc., 


PROFESSOR OF MUSIC IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under the title of ‘‘ The Scratch Club,” the author has given a lively record 
of the meetings of an imaginary group of musicians, who discuss music and 
kindred subjects, and tell stories, some grave, some gay, forming a sort of musi- 
cal ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn.” Musical taste in America, Handel's ‘‘ Messiah,” 
Beethoven's ‘“‘ Aurora’ Sonata, Music in the Public Schools and in the Churches, 
International Copyright and Bad Music, are some of the subjects touched upon 
in the course of these animated conversations. 


Price, in Paper Covers, 75 Cents. 
*,* Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


THE POET-LORE 00., 223 South 38th Street, Phila. 








A Princeton MAstTeR oF ARTs, now residing in a German 
University town, who has had long experience as a teacher in well- 
known American Collegiate Preparatory Schools, will receive one or 
two boys in his own family, and give them especial personal care 
and attention, systematically keeping them up in their English Col- 
legiate Studies, while at the same time they may enjoy the advantages 
of foreign schools and residence, and a thorough acquaintance with 
German. For particulars in full, address: “ North Germany,” care 
of THE Port-LorE Co., 223 South 38th Street, Philadelphhia, Pa., 
U.S.A. 


New York Avenue Institute, 


MISS PARSONS ano MISS DENNIN, @ 1355 PACIFIC ST., BROOKLYN, 


Principals. New York. 
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ANOTHER sToRY of Mr. Conway’s, one of his remembrances of 
Carlyle, relates that during one of Carlyle’s latest visits to Scotland he 
passed the night in the mansion of an old gentleman whom he had 
reason to esteem. In the evening this gentleman said: “ Mr. Car- 
lyle, it is my custom to read the Scriptures to my family and servants 
before retiring ; but your room is ready, and you need not remain if 
you do not wish it.” “Wish it!” exclaimed Carlyle, impulsively. “Why, 
I'll conduct the reading myself”’ The delighted host summoned 
children and servants, and placed the large Bible before Carlyle, 
who straightway turned to his favorite (though not much studied) 
book of Job. Unfortunately he hit on the chapter of Job’s cursings: 
“Let the day perish wherein I was born,”—and so on. Carlyle pro- 
ceeded with faltering tones,—increasing nervousness,—a growing 
perception that the pessimist invectives were not suited to the chil- 
dren and servants; but when he got out, “ Why died I not from 
the womb,” he groaned, closed the book with a slam, and stalked 
out of the room. 


Amonc the announcements of new books of the Clarendon 
Press, and Macmillan & Co., of especial interest to the English 
literary student, are a New Volume of Poems by Lord Tennyson; 
anew edition of Milton in three vols., with portraits, and with intro- 
duction and notes by Professor David Masson; the “Letters of Keats,” 
edited by Sidney Colvin; “ On Style: with Other Studies in Litera- 
ture,” by Walter Pater; “The Ancient Classical Drama: a Study in 
Literary Evolution,” by R. G. Moulton (author of “ Shakespeare as 
a Dramatic Artist”); Dryder’s “ Essay on Dramatic Poesy,” edited by 
T. Arnold; “A Translation of the Beowulf in English Prose,” by 
Professor Earle ; a new edition of Bacon’s Essays, edited by the Rev. 
S. H. Reynolds; Shakespeare’s “Henry the Eighth,” edited by 
W. Aldis Wright. Among books of a more specifically educational 
character are “ English Classics for Indian Students ;”’ Milton’s 
“Comus” and Milton’s “‘Lycidas,’ ‘L’Allegro,’ ‘Il Penseroso,’ 
‘Sonnets,’”’ etc., edited by Professor Wm. Bell; K. Deighton’s anno- 
tated editions of Shakespeare’s “‘ Tempest,” “ Cymbeline,” “ Othello,” 
and “ Twelfth Night;” and — “Chronological Outlines of 
English Literature.” 





ROBERT BROWNING. 


BORN MAY 7, 1812. — DIED DECEMBER 12, 1880. 
A 


SALVE. 


Browning ts dead! Was it yesterday 

Or a thousand misty years ago, 

While ghoulish shadows, to and fro, 

Flit o’er the lamp where the flame was housed, 
And blink in the light of the rising day ? 


What matter, I say, friends, though my clay 

Still lie in Italy all unhoused, 

When the soul that informed it is away ; 
Browning ts dead / 


Though already the shadows gather between 


And mystery shroud my mortal way, 

For that other star with mine, serene, 

Commingles once more in a deathless ray, 

And our married souls, within the screen 

Were kissing, as earth sighed yesterday, 
Browning ts dead / 


CHARLOTTE PENDLETON. 
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A POETIC SYMPOSIUM. 


IN THE MANNER OF “THE QUAIR,” BY JAMES I. OF 
SCOTLAND. 


HAN came I quhare the treis tall and straight 
Stood in a ring about a lytill keep, 

Quich was so fresshely shadit that I sate 
Fortiret of my journey, fain to sleepe. 

Full thicke the livés were and verray deepe, 
And in the midst so clere the birdis song 
That alle the air of sueté music rong. 


Quhen I a lytill thraw had maid my bed, 

And lay with slepeles eyés wandering 

Among the plesance up above my hed 

And through the youngé flouris of the spring— 
For May it was, and herberis in a ring 

Railit that place—I kest alle suddenly 

Mine eye upon q wight that walkéd by. 


With hir was no lyf mo, bot she alone 
Of alle the warld the fairest creature, 
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Yclad in semely wise, hir lockés flown 

Adown hir back, and every soft faiture 

Made suete with good aport and wisdom sure, 
And in hir hand she bore a rollinge wheel 
Whereto she song anon for wo or wele. 


Alle sely was my hert to hear hir voice 

Quhen mone she maid; bot quhen she song of joy 
I laft forthright—so that at sodayne noise 

She turned quhare I lay, with lookés coy 

And stertled eyés, yet hir turninge toy 

She stent not, nor hir song would she forbeare, 
But ever anew begon hir sueté air. 


Giff that yow be of the warld and womanly, 
Have merci, Suete! quod I, go not away. 
Or giff yow be a goddis hevinly , 

I yelde to live under your quenely sway! 
Lyf there is none livinge in light of daye 
That ever sawe a floure so full of grace! 
Thou doost me sike for beautee of thy face! 


Quhen I had endit well this orisoun, 

This ladye song how she was nempt Fortune ; 

And how one quhile hir wheele wold forward run 
And other quhile abate, both late and sone; 

And how, to wight who wote, it was right a boone, 
But unto other taken was of wo. 

And eft she stent, sayinge: follow quhare I go! 


A lyte I stoode abaisit, my wittis alle 

With plesance and delyte were in a stound. 
Than gan I eftsonés hir name to call 

Ryght lustily and ouer the grené ground 
Quhare yet I sawe her gentil streaminge gownd, 
I hippit to hir and said: O Goddis cleere 

From this day forthe ressauve my herti’s chere! 
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And therewith walkéd she a lytil space 

Quhare lo! a fresshé bower alle was set 

In myddis a hege, and ouer alle the place 

The birdis song as lyf herd never yet; 

And every lefe with morninge dew was wet; 

And therein sawe I Beautee’s self alone 

Ydresséd in lawnés quharethrough hir limbés shone. 


And Fortune said right thus: She is thine owne. 
Goe take hir for thy self, for she is Lufe, 

That Fortune gave the for thou maid no mone, 
Bot followed of free wyll my true behoove! 

So sped I than within the greené grove 

And wonne the ladye Beautee for mine owne 
And kist her suete and lad her to my wone. 


Harrison S. Morris. 
——_+—~— 


CHANSON. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH OF HENRY IV., AND METRICAL PARAPHRASE IN 
MODERN ENGLISH. 


ITH wounded heart, eyes touched to tears, 
\ \ I dream when thy fair face appears. 
For thee alone love’s torches burn ; 
By day and night for thee I sigh; 
Do though but love me in return, 
All that I wish have I. 


I offer thee (love’s gift) a crown, 
The sceptre of an old renown ; 
Who worthier than thou to reign ? 
To be thy subject kings aspire! 
Thrice potent thou if I obtain 
That which I most desire. 


Francis Howard Williams. 


[This poem, though included among the love songs of Henri IV., 
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was probably written for the king by Jean Bertaut about 1590. The 
French original is as follows: 
Le cceur blessé, les yeux en larmes ; 
Ce coeur ne songe qu’a vos charmes ; 
Vous étes mon unique amour: 
Jour et nuit pour vous je soupire: 
Si vous m’aimez a votre tour, 
J aurai tout ce que je désire. 


Je vous offre sceptre et couronne ; 
Mon sincére amour vous les donne: 
A qui puis-je mieux les donner ? 
Roi trop heureux sous votre empire, 
Je croirai doublement régner 
Si j’obtiens ce que je désire. 


This Chanson, and the happy imitation of James I. which pre- 
cedes it, are contributed by two members of the Pegasus Club of 
Philadelphia. | 


a ee 


' BALLADE OF THE LADYES OF LONG SYNE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF FRANGOYS VILLON, BY THE UNKNOWN HAND OF 
Stephen Temple. 


Flora, the beautifulle Romaine ? 
Thais and Archipiadis, 
Wher are they now; those cosins twaine! 
And Echo, gretying her love agein 
By banke of river and marge of mere. 
Whos beaute was fre fro mortall stayne ? 
Nay, wher are the snowes that fell last year ? 


, ‘ELL me wher, in what contree, is 


Wher is the learned Helowis, 

For whom undon in celle did plaine 
Pierre Abelard at Saint Denys? 

For Jove’s reward he had this peine. 
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Wher is the quene who did ordeine 
That Buridan shulde drift in fere 
Sowed in a sacke adoun the Seine ? 
Nay, wher are the snowes that fell last year ? 


Quene Blanche, fayre as the floure-de-lys, 
Who sang as swete as the meremaid strayne, 
Alys too, Bertha, Bietris, 
And Hermengarde, who halt the Mayne, 
And Joan, the good may of Lorraine, 
At Rouen brent by Englyshe fere,— 
Wher are they, Virgine soveraine ? 
Nay, wher are the snowes that fell last year ? 


ENVOY. 


Prince, for this sevennyght be not fain, 

Nor this twelfmonthe to question wher 
They be, withouten this refraine, 

Nay, wher are the snowes that fell last year ? 


——_ +> —___ 
FROM THE ROMAN DE LA ROSE. 


THE byrdlinge of the vért boscage 
Singeth whan casten inne a cage, 
For whiles it liueth still it singeth 
With lustie herte; but and ther springeth 
Gret yerning for the wilde wode grove 
Nature y-taught his brest to love. 
Than round aboute the bird will flye 
To réchen till his longing skye, 
And bete agenst his barréd cage 
In the ferse anguis of his rage, 
For to escapen forth bi-twéne 
And flyen till his bouré gréne. 
Charlotte Pendleton. 
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[Some of our readers may find conveniently placed here, with 
reference to the Roman de la Rose, the following note, mainly an 
extract from Warton: 

The French poem entitled “ Le Roman de la Rose” was begun 
by William of Lorris, a student in jurisprudence, who died about 
the year 1260. Being left unfinished, it was completed by John of 
Meun, a native of a little town of that name situated on the river 
Loire near Orleans, who seems to have flourished about the year 
1310. This poem is far beyond the rude efforts of all the preceding 
French romancers, and they have nothing equal to it before the 
reign of Francis I. But there is a considerable difference in the 
merit of the two writers: Lorris, who wrote not one-fourth of the 
poem, is remarkable for his elegance and luxuriance of description, 
and is a beautiful painter of allegorical personages. John of Meun 
is a writer of another cast; he possesses but little of his predeces- 
sor’s inventive and poetical vein, but he has strong satire and great 
loveliness. He was one of the wits of the court of Charles le Bel. 

The best modern French edition is Mion’s, in 4 vols., Paris, 1843. 
The poem consists of 22,734 verses. William of Lorris’s part ends 
with verse 4149,—“ A peu que je ne m’en desespoir.” “The 
Romaunt of the Rose,” attributed to Chaucer, gives all of William of 
Lorris’s part, and then proceeds, with several omissions in John of 
Meun’s part, up to verse 13,105, in the original,—‘‘ Vous aurez abso- 
lution.” The difficulties and dangers of a lover, in pursuing and 
obtaining the object of his desires, are the literal arguments of this 
poem. This design is couched under the allegory of a Rose, which 
our lover, after frequent obstacles, gathers in a delicious garden. He 
traverses vast ditches, scales lofty walls, and forces the gates of 
adamantine and almost impregnable castles inhabited by various 
divinities, some of which assist and some oppose the lover’s prog- 
ress. The French version of the part translated here runs thus: 


“Le oisillon du vert bocage 

° Quand il est pris et mis en cage, 
Nourri moult attentivement 
Dedans, délicieusement ; 
Il chante, tant comme il est vis 
De cceur gai, ce vous est avis 
Si, désire il les bois ramés, 
Qu’il a naturellement aimés. 
Toujours y pense et s*étudie 
A recouvrer sa franche vie, 
Et va par sa prison cherchant, 
A grande angoisse pourchassant 
Une fenétre, une ouverture, 
Pour revoler a la verdure.’’] 
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SHAKESPEARE’S INHERITANCE FROM THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


E will here give merely a few specimens of words and 
phrases used by Shakespeare, which words and phrases 
do not belong to the literary usage of Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries or immediate predecessors, but must be 

sought for in writers of a much earlier period. 

In the third act and second scene of “ As You Like It,” Orlando 
asks Rosalind—*“ Are you native of this place?” She replies—“ As 
the cony that you see dwell where she is findled.” To elucidate 
kindled we must go to Wiclif, who in his translation of the New 
Testament has kindlingis of edderts for our “ generation of vipers’ — 
offspring or children of serpents. But Wiclif has a shorter form of 
the word in question, and a form which may throw some light on a 
still much debated word in “ Hamlet.” We have in our ordinary 
version of the Scriptures—“ for we are also his offspring’ —“ Being 
then the offspring of God.” Wiclif wrote—‘“ and we ben also the 
kynde of hym:—Therfor sithen we ben the kynde of God.” Now 
compare with this form Hamlet’s aside to his uncle’s question— 
“How fares my cousin Hamlet and my soz?” and Hamlet’s re- 
joinder—‘“a little more than kin and less than ind.’ German, 
French, and Italian translators of Shakespeare render—more than 
cousin and less than som. Our orthodox interpretation is very dif- 
ferent. Any objection on the ground that the continental rendering 
is not supported by idiomatic usage would be equally valid against 
the word crants in the burial rites of Ophelia. 

In the “ Tempest,” iv. 1., we find stover put into the mouth of Iris 
when she welcomes Ceres. The word is defined by Schmidt and 
Skeat as “food for cattle.’ But in the poem of “Sir Tristrem” we 
read—“ Fytte ii. 3,— 
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A schip thou bring me tille 
Mine harp to play me thare, 
Stover ynough to wille 
To kepe me son thou thare.” 


In this passage it denotes food for a man, so that the definition just 
quoted is defective. The word has been a stumbling-block to com- 
mentators, because they have looked for comparisons in the wrong 
quarter. In vain shall we search Elizabethan literature for many of 
Shakespeare’s most telling expressions. 

Especially from Chaucer and the writer of the “ Vision about 
Peter the Plowman” did Shakespeare inherit a pretty long list of 
adjurations, wrongly said in Shakespeare to be oaths,—vulgar oaths. 
Chaucer and Langland came by them as an inheritance from the 
church, the cradle of dramatic representations. For centuries there 
was no profanity attaching to—“for Christ’s pein!” “for Crist’s 
passion!” “ for Crist’s curse !” “ for God’s soul,” “bones,” etc. They 
had the same origin as those beautiful exclamations in the Litany: 
“ By thine agony and bloody sweat; by thy cross and passion; by 
thy precious death and burial!” How comes it that “ God’s liggens” 
still stands as an unmeaning exclamation? If Aggens means any- 
thing, it means /ying, as a dead body lies in its shroud “in state”’— 
in the grave; combined with, “by Crist’s passion,” we have the 
slightly altered form of—“by thy precious death and _ burial.” 
Charlotte Bronté in “Shirley” makes Noah say to Moses—“ What’s 
to be done? Mun we say whist! and 4g us down and dee?” 

Fortunately for mankind Shakespeare had no university educa- 
tion; the same may be said of Burns and of Bunyan; these were all 
of the people, spoke directly to the people, were understood and 
appreciated by the people. Shakespeare’s contemporary dramatists 
were university-bred men who wrote in the language of the schools, 
and now, except for students, their works lie on the shelves, dead 
as Egyptian mummies, and for them there is no resurrection. The 
wars of the Roses made the fifteenth century almost a blank in 
literary England. A great gulf separates the fourteenth from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in literary words, phrases, and 
style of expression. The written words of Wiclif, Chaucer, Lang- 
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land, became, to a great extent, the spoken words of the people 
among whom our poet lived and moved; he has bridged over this 
gulf in a way that no other written compositions in our language 
have done. In vain shall we ransack Bacon for archaisms, such as 
we find in Shakespeare; in vain shall we search our Bibles of 1611 
for meanings such as may be found in Shakespeare’s pieces written 
within a very few years of 1611. He was loyal to the speech of the 
people; and he has had his reward,—immortality, which, spite of 
cormorant devouring time and endless labyrinth of fancied crypto- 
gram, becomes yet more and more assured. 

The grammar of his plays is not the grammar of schools and 
universities ; it is the grammar of the people, the grammar of Burns, 
the grammar of Alfred the Great, who knew his mother tongue as 
English, and English only. Sinclair Korner. 


‘“LURIA.”"—ITS STORY AND MOTIVE. 
PART I—ITS STORY. 


READ BEFORE THE BROWNING SOCIETY OF THE NEW CENTURY CLUB. 


HE drama of “ Luria” belongs to that group of poems on 

Italian subjects which are the outcome of Browning’s 

profound study and almost lifelong love of Italy. 

Browning is but one in a succession of great English 

poets who reflect in their works the glow and beauty of this rich 
and ancient civilization of the South. 

The more severe and sombre genius of the North, embodying 
the grim strength of the Teutonic mind, has found in the Southern 
land of the Latin all the fascination of an opposite ideal. The 
frankly English Chaucer—English in nature, and French, at first, in 
poetic manner—was drawn out of his course by the strange charm of 
Italy from the time of his memorable meeting with Petrarch at 
Padua. It was the intoxicating breath of the South that quickened 
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the blooming of the great literature of Elizabeth; it is the warm 
and languorous atmosphere of Italy that pervades the delicious 
dreaming of the “ Faerie Queen.” It was Italy’s corrupt magnifi- 
cence, her dark and unimagined crimes, her splendor and her passion 
that took captive the genius of such men as Webster and Tourneur. 
Nor are the very greatest exempt. Renaissance Italy, like one of 
the superb women who live on the glowing canvas of Titian, brings 
all men to her feet. It is not only in such distinctly Italian studies 
as “ The Merchant of Venice” and “ Othello” that Shakespeare has 
shown his debt to her, and even the austere and puritanic Milton 
yields himself, in certain of his minor poems, to the soft and sensu- 
ous genius of the South. A number of less conspicuous examples 
might be added, but the fact is familiar to all of us,—and requires 
no extended comment. I allude to it merely that I may add to the 
list—which includes, by the way, the poet of the “Casa Guidi 
Windows”—the name of Robert Browning. 

It is only by recalling poem after poem of Browning which 
has Italy as the source of its inspiration, that we can realize how 
extended and how vital the Italian influence has been in his work. 
Browning, like Shakespeare, is indeed too large and too original a 
genius to be held in leading-strings ; he can bend to his use the life 
of many times and scenes; he is at home alike in the Athens of 
Socrates, in the snow of the interminable Russian forest, and on the 
burning desert of the East; but it seems to me none the less true 
that, widely as he has drawn from the great storehouse of human 
life and experience, he has turned to no country so often or so sym- 
pathetically as to Italy. 

The young poet was but twenty when he first went to live in 
Italy ; and he threw himself into the study of Italian life and history 
with all the intensity of a youthful enthusiasm. He returned to 
Italy again in 1846, after his marriage with Miss Barrett, residing 
chiefly at Florence. 

If we turn to his work, we find the effects of this long fellowship 
with Italy perpetually cropping out. The soul history of an early 
poet enshrined in the sixth Canto of Dante’s “ Purgatorio” is the 
subject of “Sordello.” “The Ring and the Book” is based upon 
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the record of a Roman murder case; “ Pippa Passes” is likewise 
Italian. With what marvellous vividness and intensity is the spirit 
of an Italian day conveyed to us in his “ Englishman in Italy.” 
How purely Italian in feeling is “ Porphyria’s Lover ;” where a lover 
strangles his sleeping mistress by winding “three times round 
her little throat” the long string of her yellow hair. Nor does Mr. 
Browning show a knowledge of modern Italy only: he has saturated 
himself with the spirit of her past. He has given us the unequalled 
“Toccata of Galuppi’s,” in which the raptures of dead Venetian 
nights are alive again; he has shown his intimate knowledge of 
Italian art in such poems as “Andrea del Sarto,” and “Old 
Pictures in Florence.” He has painted such marvels of historical 
portraiture as “Fra Lippo Lippi,” or that zsthetic worldling, the 
Bishop who ordered his tomb at St. Praxed’s. In one of the most 
beautiful of his shorter poems, Browning pictures himself as seated 
in his old age by the fireside in autumn. As he bends absently over 
a book, the shutters outside flapping with the wind, the reminiscent 
fancy of age passes out through a vista which his musings have 
built up—to youth—and Italy. 

Here is the haven of his thought in “life’s November.” Read 
his tribute to Italy,— 


**T shall be at it indeed, my friends! 
Greek puts already on either side 
° Such a branch-work forth, as soon extends 
To a vista, opening far and wide, 
And I pass out where it ends. 


“« The outside-frame like yon hazel-trees— 
But the inside-archway widens fast, 
And a rarer sort succeeds to these, * 
And we slope to Italy at last 
And youth—by green degrees. 


‘* I follow wherever I am led, 
Knowing so well the leader’s hand, 
O woman country, wooed, not wed, 
Loved all the more by earth’s male lands 
Laid to their hearts instead !’’ 
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“Luria” is by no means the least important of Browning’s poems 
of Italy. From an historical point of view the play is a study of 
the Florence of the fifteenth century, certainly for a time the most 
marvellous of the cities of the modern world. It was in this Flor- 
ence that art and beauty blossomed out of the filth of social and 
domestic corruption; that letters and culture were set up in the 
place of religion and goodness; that low intrigue and secret crime 
were the regular accompaniments of government, and that states- 
manship meant a diabolical duplicity, subtlety, and craft. Yet it is 
of this Florence that Hermann Grimm wrote “ All that happened in 
Italy between 1250 and 1530 is colorless when placed side by side 
with the history of this one city.” 


The tragedy of “ Luria” deals with one of the many outbreaks 
of the hereditary feud between Florence and Pisa. The poet seems 
to have in mind the struggle between the two cities, which took 
place almost at the beginning of the fifteenth century, although he 
does not hamper himself by too strict an observance of actual facts, 
At the beginning of the fifteenth century, the early death of Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti had put an end for atime to the power of that 
ambitious and dangerous family in Florence. But Pisa, the old 
enemy of the Florentines, had fallen under the tyrannous supremacy 
of a member of the hated house of Visconti,—Gabriello Maria, a 
son of Gian Galeazzo. Florence had thus a new cause of griev- 
ance against Pisa; she detested not only the city, but its ruler. 
In 1404 she fitted out an expedition against Pisa, and two years 
later captured the city, after a long and cruel siege. This is, appar- 
ently, the bare historical foundation for the play. Of these materials, 
aided perhaps by a hint from an old Italian writer, of which I will 
presently speak, Mr. Browning makes characteristic use. 

In Browning’s drama, the Florentine Seigniory intrusts the com- 
mand of this expedition against Pisa to a stranger, Luria, a Moorish 
mercenary, deposing Puccio, a Florentine general, who has formerly 
been at the head of the army. The object of this change is charac- 
teristic of the Florentine policy of that time. 

The so-called free city has been the plaything of factions, the 
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prey of the grasping and unscrupulous greed of great houses like 
the Visconti, from whose clutches it has just escaped. The 
Seigniory shrinks from putting a Florentine at the head of its 
forces, one whom it may feel obliged to reward in case of victory, 
or who may use his power or popularity to subvert the newly- 
recovered liberties of the city. They will let the work be done by 
a hireling,—a man paid to win battles, a half barbarian, unable to 
win any sympathy from the people he has served, to whom no one 
need feel under obligation when his work is done. But Italian 
statesmanship does not stop here. The Seigniory determines to 
send with the army, as commissary, one Braccio, a man of cold and 
brilliant intellect, trained in the devious and pitiless state-craft of the 
Italians, to act as spy on Luria. They set also Domizia, a noble 
Florentine lady, whose father and brother have been executed 
because of suspected treason, as a check on the possible infidelity 
of Bracgio. And in order to guard effectively against Luria’s at- 
taining a dangerous ascendency on his return as conqueror to 
Florence, the Seigniory hits upon the novel expedient of trying him 
for treason before he has committed it, according to sound principles 
of prevention. His trial is secretly going forward in Florence while 
he is gaining her battles in the field, and his death sentence is de- 
layed only until he achieves his conclusive success. 

In order to give some color to the charges trumped up against 
Luria, the jealousy and discontent of Puccio—the deposed com- 
mander who has been thrust into a subordinate place—are skilfully 
played upon by Braccio, and the peevish criticisms of the deposed 
general dressed up as formal indictments and forwarded to Florence. 
Perhaps Browning may have found the suggestion for this situation 
in a passage in Sapio Amminato’s “ Istoria Fiorentine,” relating to 
this expedition against Pisa,— 


“ And when all was ready, the expedition marched to the gates 
of Pisa, under the command of Conte Bartoldo Orsini, a Ventusian 
captain, in the Florentine service, accompanied by Filippo di Mega- 
lotti, Rinaldo di Gian Figliazzi, and Maso degli Albizzi, in the 
character of commissaries of the commonwealth. For although we 
have every confidence in the honor and fidelity of our general, you 
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see it is always well to be on the safe side. And in the matter of 
receiving possession of a city . . . these nobles with the old feudal 
names! We know the ways of them! An Orsini might be as bad 
in Pisa as a Visconti, so we might as well send some of our own 
people to be on the spot. The three commissaries therefore accom- 
panied the Florentine general to Pisa.” (Am. xvii., Lib. Goup. 675.) 


We cannot read these words of the Italian historian, without 
being impressed with the truth of “Luria” to the spirit of the 
history, if not to the letter. 

In the midst of this intricate web of Italian treachery and deceit 
rises the colossal figure of Luria. A man built after an antique 
pattern, brave, kindly, unsuspicious, heroic, a man of lovable sim- 
plicity and openness to nature; with boundless capacity for devotion 
to an ideal, charged with the profound feeling and intense mysticism 
of the East. The situation has in it essentially great and tragic 
elements, and Browning’s treatment is rapid, strong, and adequate. 

On the eve of a decisive battle with the Pisan forces, Luria re- 
ceives from Tiburzio, their commander, an intercepted letter from 
Braccio to the Seigniory, which he is urged to read as supplying 
evidence of the infamous treachery of “his Florentines.” After a 
momentary indecision, Luria tears the unopened letter, gives battle, 
and gains an overwhelming victory. Coming in, flushed with 
triumph, he taxes Braccio with treachery and learns the shameful 
truth. At first the fierce passion of the primitive nature leaps up in 
him, and he is still further roused by Braccio’s cold and passionless 
defence of his action. 

“Am I,” he cries, breaking in upon the fine-spun theories of 
Braccio,— 

“ Am I the baited animal that must turn 
And fight his baiters, to deserve their praise ? 
Obedience is mistake then? Be it so! 


Do you indeed remember I stand here 
The captain of the conquering army—mine— 


If I call in my troops to arbitrate, 

And dash the first enthusiastic thrill 

Of victory, with this you menace now— 
Commend to the instinctive popular sense 
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My story first, your comment afterward,— 

Will they take, think you, part with you or me? 
If I say—I, the laborer they saw work, 

Ending my work, ask pay and find my lords 
Have all this while provided silently 

Against the day of pay and proving faith, 

By what you call my sentence—that’s to come— 
Will friends advise I wait complacently ? 

If I meet Florence half-way at their head, 

What will you do, my mild antagonist ?” 


But the first torrent of indignation spends itself to make way for 
the quiet of a settled sorrow. It is Florence that has known him 
thus ; Florence that, as he has told Tiburzio but a little while before, 
“Stood to him for mankind.” How proudly had he exclaimed,— 





“Sir, I am nearer Florence than her sons, 
I can, and have, perhaps, obliged the state, 
Nor paid a mere son’s duty.” 


If his ideal was shattered, what remained ? 

Then he is urged on every hand to his revenge. Husain, a follower 
and friend of Luria’s, who “ keeps his old instincts” in the midst of 
new surroundings; the Lady Domizia, who has been anxious all 
along to make him the instrument to redress the wrongs her family 
have suffered at the hands of Florence. But in this supreme mo- 
ment the greatness of Luria’s spirit asserts itself. His Florence, 
“beautiful Florence,” is at his mercy, if he conquers to pardon her, 
what is left ? 

When she lies low at his word,— 


««__(Not in her domes and towers and palaces, 
Not even in a dream that outrage!)—low, 
As shamed in her own eyes henceforth forever, 
Low, for the rival cities round to laugh 
Conquered and pardoned by a hireling Moor, 
—For him, who did the irreparable wrong, 
What would be left, his life’s illusion fled,— 
What hope or trust in the forlorn, wide world ?” 


After all, it is not Florence that has misjudged him, but the 
Seigniory. What is there then left for him, misunderstood, thrust 
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out of his command, about to be sentenced as a traitor by his 
Florence ? 

“Night wipes blame away,”’—for him there remains but one 
refuge and one reconciler. He poisons himself, and with the true 
Florentine mobility, Puccio, Tiburzio, Domizia crowd round him 
in admiration. Even Braccio, “the cool, instructed intellect,” asks 
pardon of the despised Moor ; and Luria lies dead in the midst of 
them, beyond the reach alike of their praise or of their blame. 

Henry S. Pancoast. 





SHAKESPEARE AT THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 


"HE most prominent notice of Shakespeare is in the his- 


trionic display of models, etc., in the large area of the 

Liberal Arts Section of the Exposition, where there is 

a spacious octagonal building with miniature stages 
which are ranged outside the pavilion and set with scenes of impor- 
tant plays of French authors. The interior is wholly devoted to a 
central figure on a dais. It is a large-sized, life-like figure of Ham- 
let as depicted by the famous M. Mounet-Sully, the French actor, 
just as he is uttering the words “ To die, to sleep ; to sleep, perchance 
to dream.” 

Of all Shakespeare’s characters the French most admire Hamlet ; 
his philosophy enthralls them. They feel the grandeur of a master- 
mind, and wish it sustained even when overwrought to bodily weak- 
ness. Yet in this portrayal of a great actor, delineated here with 
almost breathing vitality, the dignity of the words is suffused by 
a look of dismay, almost despair, which detracts from the nobility 
of the sentiment. A calm, reflective attitude would have done 
justice to the words, instead of an upward look of agony and doubt, 
which marks fear, to which Hamlet was a stranger. This is the one 
figure of votive tribute to England’s genius. Around it, against 
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the walls, are the busts of great actors, and miniature figures of both 
actors and actresses, which lend a graceful homage surely more to 
Shakespeare than to M. Mounet-Sully. 

There is a life-size painting, by Muller, of Lady Macbeth, in scanty 
robes, with dishevelled hair and look of inward horror, as she walks, 
gazing at her hands, unconscious of the physician’s pitying gaze. 
The features reveal the character that lives on success and loses 
reason when failure brings woe without remorse. 

In the French section is a painting, by Claivin, of M. Mounet- 
Sully as Hamlet, life-size, sheathing his sword. The face is drawn 
forcibly, but the black dress is crude and seemingly unfinished in 
the shadows, and the mistake is made, so conspicuous in many pic- 
tures of the Hamlets of the stage, of not having a light background. 
Another Hamlet, kit-cat size, is cleverly painted in all but one re- 
spect,—the features are those of a man forty years old. This is a 
recent work by J. Chartran, and is painted as a portrait of M. 
Mounet-Sully. Of course Hamlet has to bow to the actor’s identity 
in delineation. Ideal portraits of Shakespeare’s characters are far 
better than actors’ likenesses, which are not always so perfect a 
similitude of the characters as J. Kemble’s Hamlet, or Macready’s 
Richard the Third. 

The English government’s boycott of this Exposition accounts 
for the poor display of Shakespeare pictorially. The Anglo-German 
dominance weighs down the true spirit of the British people with a 
political blight which I hope will be self-corrective in time. The 
distinguished place given to the histrionic Hamlet by the French 
government has been amply appreciated by the six hundred thousand 
English visitors who have come to admire the Exposition, and will 
bear away with them memories of glories in art and scieace, which 
may not be repeated, perhaps never eclipsed. 

In statuary, Shakespeare heroes and heroines might supply the 
sculptor and modeller with more subjects than any other author: here, 
even better than on canvas, could the sublime emotions be portrayed 
by pose that creates its own shade by intensity, that does not simply 
gleam on, but penetrates the gazer’s soul, and there creates a world 
of emotional imagery. Only one life-size plaster cast of Hamlet is 

37 
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in the gallery of sculpture,—reclining, watching the progress of the 
“Play” through the rays of a fan. The modelling is perfect, the 
gaze intensely expressive. Zacharie Astruc, of Anvers, is the artist, 
whose other work here is a bronze of King Midas, a grand conception. 
In both these figures the technique of sculpture is shown in masterly 
finish of details that give impressiveness to the whole. 

The genius of Shakespeare, when once it has been grafted upon 
the reflective faculties, bears fruit, and evokes a sentient feeling by 
which we assume a higher standard in judging the refinements of 
emotions. Painting and sculpture convey this to our perceptions, for 
it is the inward looking outward, with its votive power, that aids the 
humble students to gauge the genius of a masterpiece, whether 
modelled, painted, graved, or breathed in phono-tints that fade in out- 
ward space as soon as heard, but are fixed within the inward soul 
forever, to make us feel that— 

Faith is the balanced fiction of the soul; 
Force, the grammar of life’s potent sway ; 
Belief, the measure of the mind’s control ; 
Doubt, the varying phase of mind’s survey. 
Fohn Charles King. 





THE STUDY. 


Historical Allusions in “ Strafford.”—[Concluded from May, 
June, July, August, September, and November Study Department. ] 


“The bill of attainder was passed on the 21st of April. While 
on its way to the Lords the King went to that house and addressed 
them. . . . After beseeching them not to treat the Earl with severity, 
he concluded, ‘I must confess for matters of misdemeanors, I am so 
clear in that, that though I will not chalk out the way, yet let me tell 
you that I do think my Lord Strafford is not fit to serve me or the 
Commonwealth in any place of trust, no, not so much as that of a 
constable; therefore I leave it to you my Lords to find some such 
way as to bring me out of this great strait, and keep ourselves and 
the kingdom from such inconveniences. Certainly he that thinks 
himself guilty of high treason in his conscience may condemn him 
of misdemeanor.’” 
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“‘ Strafford. They’d use me by degrees 
To solitude: and just as you came in, 
I was solicitous what life to lead 
When Strafford’s ‘ not so much as constable 
In the King’s service.’ ”” 
(v. 2. 61.) 


“When the bill of attainder was passed the King sent to Hollis 
to know what he could do to save the Earl of Strafford. Hollis 
said that if the King pleased, since the execution of the law was in him, 
he might legally grant him a reprieve, which must be good in law, 
but he would not advise it. That which he proposed was, that 
Lord Strafford should send him a petition for a short respite, to 
settle his affairs and prepare for death, upon which he advised the 
King to come next day with the petition in his hands and lay it 
before the two houses, with a speech which he drew for the King. 
And Hollis said to him, he would try his interest among his friends 
to get them to consent to it... . 

“While Hollis and his party waited their time, the King sud- 
denly resorted to a different scheme, and having, with tears in his 
eyes, signed the commission for giving assent to the bill, he sent the 
Lords a letter :—‘I did yesterday satisfy the justice of the kingdom 
by passing the bill of attainder against the Earl of Strafford; but 
mercy being as inherent and inseparable to a King as justice, 
I desire at this time, in some measure, to show that likewise by 
suffering that unfortunate man to fulfil the natural course of his life 
in a close imprisonment, yet so if ever he make the least offer to 
escape, or offer directly or indirectly to meddle'in any sort of public 
business, especially with me, either by message or letter, it shall cost 
him his life without further process!’ . . . The following was added 
in a postscript: ‘If he must die, it were charity to reprieve him until 
Saturday.’ . . . Hollis’s scheme was now defeated, and death secured 
to Strafford. This pitiable letter ended all.” 


“ Strafford. I’ve heard as well 

Of certain poor manceuvres to avoid 
The granting pardon at his proper risk ; 
First, he must prattle somewhat to the Lords, 
Must talk a trifle with the Commons first, 
Be grieved I should abuse his confidence, 
And far from blaming them, and 

Where’s the order ? 
fiollis. Spare me! 
Strafford. Why he’d not have me steal away ? 
. . - Be smuggled into France, perhaps.” 


(v. 2. 116.) 


“One momentary emotion, not inconsistent with his letter to the 
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King, escaped Strafford when he was told to prepare for death. He 
asked if the King had indeed assented to the bill. Secretary Carleton 
answered in the affirmative, and Strafford uttered the memorable 
words, ‘ Put not your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men, for in 
them there is no salvation.’” 

[In the play it appears that, though Strafford had given up all 
hope of defence or reinstatement by the King, and relinquished all 
claims upon Charles, he still counted on pardon from the penalty of 
death and on a release to private life. ] 


“ Strafford. A scamper o’er the breezy wolds 
Sets all to rights. . . 
Well, Hollis? Say at once 

The King can find no time to set me free! 
. . « Well, when he pleases,— 
Only I want the air: it vexes flesh 
To be pent up so long. 

See this paper, warm—feel—warm 
With lying next ~" heart! 

Whose hand is there? 

Whose promise? . 
‘ Strafford shall take no hurt’—read it, I say! 
* In person, honor, nor estate’ . . . and I stood firm 
On the King’s faith. The King who lives 
Hollis. To sign 
The warrant for your death. 
Strafford. ‘ Put not your trust 
In princes, neither in the sons of men, 
In whom is no salvation!” 





(v. 2. 91, 143.) 


Compare v. 1. 6.—“Hollis. And all the while he’s sure of the 
King’s pardon ;” 39.—“ Calling wildly upon Charles, guessing his 
fate, pacing the prison floor;” also, v. 2. 35, 39-42, 61, 70, and 
following. 

“Pym, meanwhile, had discovered and crushed a conspiracy for 
his release, which had originated in the court, and was disclosed by 
the inviolable fidelity of the governor of the tower.” 

“(As STRAFFORD opens the door, Py ts discovered with HAMPDEN, 
VANE, étc., STRAFFORD falls back ; Pym follows slowly and confronts 
him.)” 

In the play, Hollis’s proposition for gaining a reprieve and the 
plan “ originated in the court” for his rescue, are sunk in Lady Car- 
lisle’s plan of escape.] Compare iv. 3. 101.—Lady Carlisle. “Iam 
to save him! All have shrunk beside;” v. 1. 3 and 19.—“Holiis. 
You'd rescue Strafford and outwit Pym! .. . You; fragile, alone, so 
young, . . . devise a plan to save him ?” [Following out the motive 
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of the play,—Strafford’s personal loyalty and devotion to Charles, and 
Carlisle’s to Strafford,—Carlisle seeks to give the credit of the rescue 
to the King.] v. 1. 33.—“’Tis the King’s scheme! . . . we'll keep 
the old delusion up;” v. 2. 223-228.—“ Lady Carlisle (to the KiNG). 
Well, as you ordered, they are ranged without. (Seeing the K1nc’s 
state.) (Zo STRAFFORD.) You know all then?” [For in the play 
the King, cloaked as an attendant, seems to have accompanied Hollis, 
v. 2. 58, when he went to tell Strafford he must die, and he had not 
failed to reveal, at last, his utter confusion and guiltlessness of any 
plan of help, so that Lady Carlisle sees her feint of referring the 
plan to him is useless. Pym’s untiring vigilance.making the escape 
itself as idle; Pym’s true nature, the fibre of his friendship and his 
vow, is now also revealed to Strafford. ] 

“Pym, no longer the mouth-piece of a faction that might be 
, trampled on, but recognized as the chosen champion of the people, 
of England: when Strafford had persuaded himself that all this 
vision was a reality before him, we may feel that the sudden and 
subduing conviction forced itself on him that he had mistaken the 
true presentment of the principle of power which he worshipped, 
and that his genius should have had a different devotion.” 


“Pym, Have I done well? Speak England! Whose sole sake 
I still have labored for, with disregard 
To my own heart... . 
Strafford. have loved England too; . . . Youth is the only time 
To think and to decide on a great course: 
Mankind with action follows; but ’tis dreary 
To have to alter our whole life in age— 
The time past the strength gone. . . . Oh, my fate is nothing— 
Nothing! But not that awful head,—not that! 
Pym. If England shall declare such will to me—— 
Strafford. Pym, you help England !” 
(v. 2. 268, 305 and following.) 


Compare, also, with the whole, course of Pym’s relations with 
Wentworth :—i. I. 105-121, 178-188, 211, 225-234, 265; i. 2. 61, 
65-72, 89, 90, 105-7, 124, 175-184; ii. I. 100-111; ii. 2. 86, 126— 
130, 158-166, 218, 272-277; iii. 3. 53-60, 96; iv. 2. 156-160, 187— 
190; iv. 3. 69-97. [Such comparison of points in Forster, with the 
use made of them in the play, as has been indicated in the course of 
this study of “Strafford,” now concluded, will reveal, strikingly, 
Browning’s way of working out his drama. ] 

P. A. C, 
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SOCIETIES. 


Melbourne Shakespeare Society (Australia)—A meeting of the 
Melbourne Shakespeare Society was held at the Assembly Hall on 
Friday evening, September 6, the president, Dr. J. E. Neild, in the 
chair. 

The president announced that it had been arranged by the com- 
mittee that the October meeting should be partly musical, so as to 
give a little éc/at to the occasion of saying good-by to Mr. Mullen, 
who was about to return to the old country. Mr. Mullen had been 
so devoted a member of the society and of the committee that, while 
greatly regretting his loss, they thought it only right to mark his 
departure in a special manner. He (the president) was glad to 
believe that the interest evoked by the society’s efforts in the study 
of Shakespeare was steadily growing. 

Papers were contributed on “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Dr. J. G. Sprigg gave a highly imaginative “Interpretation of 
the Dream,” and Mr. Samuel Mullen made “ Bottom’s Blunders” 
the excuse for relating a number of humorous anecdotes illustrating 
the solecisms and pedantry of the present day. Mr. Mullen’s paper 
was greatly appreciated. Some allusions to old customs in the 
comedy were afterwards explained. 

Mr. Mullen, in acknowledging the kindly expressions of feeling 
in regard to himself, mentioned that he had only missed one meeting 
of the society since its establishment. 


Hamilton Shakespeare Society (Australia)—-The president of 
this society, Mr. de la Poer Wall, we learn from Dr. Neild, recently 
delivered an excellent inaugural address before the society on “ The 
Mind of Shakespeare.” 
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The Browning Society of the New Century Club.—Abstract 
of proceedings: The opening meeting took place on the evening of 
November 7, at the New Century Club parlors, the president, Miss 
Cohen, in the chair. 

The president made a brief address of welcome, and requested 
that the study meetings which are to follow be informal, that 
thereby the purpose of the society, to wit, individual development, 
might be furthered. This was followed by a piano solo by Mrs. S. 
A. Murray, Miss Harriet Boyer then read a paper,—‘ Browning 
at his Worst—and Best.” Mr. F. H. Williams read Browning’s 
criticisms on his critics—the epilogue to “ Pacchiarotto.” The 
remainder of the evening was given up to criticisms on the “ Best 
of Browning’s Shorter Poems.” 

Dr. Brinton, who opened the symposium of opinion, referred to 
the rival schools of poetry, that which bases its criticism on poetic 
form, and that which considers the matter or content of main im- 
portance. Dr. Brinton mentioned, particularly, Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
as a representative of the former school, who, in a recent conversa- 
tion with him on poetic forms, had said that what he understood of 
it, and what he considered all others should understand of it, was 
that poetry, in the highest sense, is vocal music. It is essentially 
the musical element which constitutes it poetry. “ And the longer 
Mr. Wilde talked,” said Dr. Brinton, “the less there seemed to be 
anything left except the music. I do not know whether in Mr. 
Oscar Wilde’s own poetry you will consider he exemplifies his 
highest ideal or not. I am sure some of his poems do; and some 
of those of his compeer in the same school, Mr. Swinburne, as it 
appears to me, lose all other claim to poetry except that.” He then 
referred to a conversation he had with Mr. Walt Whitman, a notable 
example of the latter school, he said: “ Mr, Whitman repudiates all 
ordinary forms of English prosody. He claims for his own works 
that there is in them a certain harmony, to understand which one 
must understand what the poet is talking about. On examining 
this form we find three considerations: first, the accent; second, the 
vocal inflection ; third, the utterance. These are the characteristics 
of the highest English poetic form. There is a fixed relation be- 
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tween thought and sound. It is this fixed relation,—so fixed that 
it is recognized by all, yet so delicate that it is almost impossible to 
bring it to light, that may be traced in many of our poets, especially 
in Mr. Browning.” 

Using these general standards of measurement as a guide, and 
keeping in mind a French critic’s definition of a perfect poem—“ It 
is the universe mirrored in a drop of water’—Dr. Brinton’s choice 
was the epilogue to “ Ferishtah’s Fancies,” he said : “ Its peculiarities 
I think are well worth a careful study. The epilogue is written in 
Venice. There are two speakers,—one a man, the other a woman. 
They are listening to the noise below in the street, one of those 
noisy, narrow Venetian streets. Notice the rapid plan, the change, 
the melancholy with which it begins. How rapidly it changes when 
the mind is attracted to the great and famous men of the past, their 
struggles and their battle, to a sense of the profound correctness of 
struggle, of the benefit of toil. But another sad thought strikes 
the mind. It may be that all this effort, all this striving, these mar- 
tyrdoms, this suffering that men go through,—perhaps, after all, it 
is a mere delusion. What is worse, we know it is a mere delusion 
in the great majority of instances. We know perfectly well that 
most of the martyrs who suffer, suffer for false views. The poet 
extends the thought to all strife,—all such strife, such martyrdoms 
may turn out to be simply error. He leaves the problem abso- 
lutely unsolved ; he leaves it unsolved simply because it is insoluble. 
And that is the moral of the poem which concludes “ Ferishtah’s 
Fancies,” in which the most difficult problems of life are discussed with 
wonderful acumen. This quality will vindicate for it a place in the 
discussion of the best poems— It is the universe mirrored in a drop 
of water ;’ it is the whole of life reflected in this single, comparatively 
insignificant passage.” 

Mr. F. H. Williams considered that Browning is most a poet when 
he is least a teacher, and therefore his shorter poems, especially those 
in the volume entitled “ Men and Women,” are the best. His favor- 
ites were: “ First, ‘Love Among the Ruins,’—it is simply sensuous, 
passionate, and altogether lovely. Then, ‘Evelyn Hope,’ which is 
full of humanity. These are beautiful poems, and largely for the 











reason stated. ‘A Woman’s Last Word’ contains very little ethics, 
but a great deal of humanity, a great deal to which the human 
heart must respond, whether the moralists say so or not. There 
is ‘Fra Lippo Lippi.’ There is ‘My Star,’ almost an atom, a pure 
mosaic. And only thirteen lines. I really think it is worth thirteen 
hundred in ‘ Sordello’ and in ‘ The Ring and the Book.’” 

Professor A. H. Smyth began with the conclusion, at which Mr. 
F. H. Williams had arrived, saying, that a poet’s best poems are his 
short poems. After mentioning several which he considered very 
. beautiful, namely, “‘ Home Thoughts from Abroad,” “ Meeting at 
Night,” and “ Parting at Morning,” he said: “But the poem to 
which I would refer as the gem of Browning’s poetry for me is ‘My 
Last Duchess,’ a poem which, in the book I have in my hand, by 
Mr. Hiram Corson, is entirely misunderstood. Before Mr. Corson 
published his introduction, he had been reading some articles in the 
St. Paul Magazine, in which the correct interpretation of this poem 
was given. Mr. Corson was highly. indignant at what he considered 
an actual affront in wresting such a meaning from his favorite poem. 
He declared that we must not draw the conclusion that the virtuoso 
was in any way responsible for the death of his last duchess. But 
if any one can read this short poem, and still adhere to the criticism 
of Mr. Corson, I can only say they fail to understand the significance 
that lies in those words, “I gave commands and all smiles stopped 
together.” The significance lies deeper and the tragedy is more 
patent than Mr. Corson and Mr. Alexander, also, appear to think.” 


The Shakespeare Club of Springfield (Mo.) was organized in the 
fall of 1887, with a membership of fifteen ladies (limited). It meets 
once in two weeks during nine months of the year. During the 
past two years it has read the historical plays and a few of the earlier 
comedies. The plan for the present year is to study the plays in 
their chronological order. The society uses Dowden’s primer as a 
hand-book, and finds PoET-LorE of great benefit and interest. 


Mrs. F. A. Hall, Mary A. Flanuer, 
(President. ) (Secretary.) 
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The Mutual Club (Woodland, Cal.) held its first meeting of the 
present session October 15, and fortnightly thereafter will pursue the 
course of subjects here outlined. Several prominent English and 
Spanish authors whose work extends within seventeenth-century 
limits are omitted because they were included in the programme of 
last year. The prominence of French authors and subjects, it is also 
well to notice, is not accidental, it being considered that this period 
is the most brilliant one in the history of French literature; more 
interesting, therefore, and not less important, in a plan of work like 
this, than the English literature of the same period. 


STUDIES IN THE LITERATURE AND SCIENCE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
PERIoDs IN LITERATURE.—1I. “The Golden Age” of France. 
2. Puritanism and the Commonwealth. 3. The Restoration. 
ENGLISH DraMa.—1. Ben Jonson. 2. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
3. The Drama Revived: Wycherly. 
FRENCH AND SPANISH DraMaA.—I. Corneille and Racine. 2. Mo- 
liére. 3. Calderon de la Barca. 
Tue Court: Its INFLUENCE ON LITERATURE.—I. Louis XIV. 
. Madame de Maintenon. 3. Madame de Sévigné. 
History.—1. Clarendon and Burnet. 2. Bentivoglio and Davila. 
. Mezeray. 
EnGLisH Poretry.—1. Milton. 2. Dryden. 3. Denham. 
SPANISH AND ITALIAN PoETRY.—1. Gongora and “ Gongorism.” 
. Marini and his School. 3. Vincenzo da Filicaia. 
THEOLOGY.—1. Wm. Chillingsworth. 2. Jeremy Taylor. 3. Bos- 
suet. 8 
PuiLosopHy.—1. Hobbes. 2. Descarte. 3. Spinoza. 4. Locke. 
5. Leibnitz. 6. Malebranche and Nicole. 
Eruics.—1. Larochefoucauld. 2. La Bruyére. 3. Henry More. 
ScrENcE.—1. Newton. 2. Kepler. 3. Wm. Harvey. ° 
SaATIRE.—1. Boileau. 2. Salvator Rosa and Menzini. 3. Samuel 
Butler. , 
PATRONAGE OF LETTERS AND SOCIETIES—1I. Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet. 2. The French Academy. 3. Abbey of Port Royal. 
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PoLitics AND DipLomacy.—1. Charles I. 2. Richelieu. 3. 
Louis XIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS—SUPPLEMENTAL.—I. Fénélon. 2. Pascal. 3. La 
Fontaine. 


Mr. G. P. Hurst, Mrs. S. E. Peart, 
President. Secretary. 


THE STAGE. 


“HAMLET” AT THE COMEDIE-FRANCAISE. 


HE Comeédie-Frangaise has just given the one hundredth 
performance of Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet,” adapted for the 
French stage by the elder Dumas and M. Paul Meurice ; 
and the predilection of the Parisian theatre-going public 
for this masterpiece is shown by the fact that the largest amount of 
money taken on any one evening at the Frangaise was received when 
“Hamlet” was performed. In fact, the Parisians—or, at least, the 
cultivated ones—have always had a fondness for most of the Shake- 
spearian plays that have been presented to them. To be sure, the 
number thus far adapted or translated is very small, but each new 
one is always received with pleasure and generally with success. 
“ Hamlet,” “ Macbeth,” “ King Lear,” and “ Othello” are the favorite 
dramas, and two or three versions of each piece have been given at 
one theatre or another during the present century. Confining our- 
selves to “‘ Hamlet,” it may be remarked that the vé/e of the melan- 
choly Dane has tempted several of the great French actors, Molé, 
Talma, and Rouviére among others; Mlle. Judith once played the 
part in travesty ; yet, from what we know of the older performers, 
none have surpassed M. Mounet-Sully, who enacts the vé/e, however, 
in a more flustering manner than is usually accepted by Anglo- 
Saxon ideas. But he has the physical beauty which we always 
associate with the ideal Prince of Denmark, and an admirable voice, 
by turns energetic and tender. 








Poet-lore. 

There are two ways of presenting a Shakespearian work on the 
French stage. The first is to follow the text step by step, humbly 
and respectfully, translating it as well as possible, and trying, ina 
word, to render it as it is, in shortening it only according to the 
actual requirements, and softening certain crudities that would 
frighten the French public,—which, strange as it may seem, is a very 
prudish public on many points. The other way consists in simply 
taking the subjects and the personages and using them freely in the 
work; in short, to imitate instead of translate, to make a sort of 
adaptation. Messrs. Dumas and Paul Meurice have followed the 
first plan. The piece was, in reality, translated by M. Meurice, but 
Dumas cut it down and arranged it for the stage. Nothing essential 
for the complete comprehension of the tragedy has been omitted,— 
unless it be the appearance of Fortinbras at the end,—and, consider- 
ing the great difficulty of translating Shakespeare’s verse, the work 
has been very well done. Curiously enough, this “ Hamlet” that 
has had such success at the Comédie-Frangaise was refused at the 
same theatre in 1846, and was first performed at the old Théatre- 
Historique in the following year. I believe that before accepting 
the present version of the Prince of Denmark, the Comédie-Frangaise 
had never played any but the insipid adaptation made by Ducis in 
1769. 

It is always interesting to know what competent foreign critics 
think of the great English poet. This will be my excuse for sending 
you the substance of an article written by M. Auguste Vacquerie on 
the occasion of the one hundredth performance of the sublime 
tragedy. M. Vacquerie’s name is, I imagine, unknown to the mass 
of American readers, although he is one of the strong French 
literary figures of the second half of this century. He is a poet, 
dramatist, and polemic, was the life-long friend of Victor Hugo, and 
began his literary career by adapting, with M. Meurice, Shakespeare's 
“Henry IV.” for the stage. The piece, under the title of “ Falstaff,” 
and preceded by a prologue by Théophile Gautier, was played at the 
Comédie-Frangaise in 1843. M. Vacquerie has, besides, written a 
great deal about Shakespeare, and his opinion carries weight with 
his countrymen. 
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He calls “ Hamlet” a “ proud masterpiece,” and, after analyzing 
the plot, says that, although the principal personage is inactive, the 
drama itself is full of action. By this M. Vacquerie means that it is 
not only the last act which is hurried and frantic, but from the first 
scene the spectator is seized with emotion. The number of terrible 
and touching scenes makes the piece at once a favorite with lettered 
people and thinkers as well as with the crowd. This is why it succeeds 
everywhere. There is no drama more philosophically profound or 
more dramatically interesting. Why is Hamlet so sympathetic? asks 
M. Vacquerie. At the first glance it would seem that a personage 
who, having a duty to fulfil, carps, hesitates, and wastes his time in 
monologues, who is incapable of any dgcision in one sense or 
another, who avenges his father only when he has to avenge himself, 
ought to awaken but little interest. Why, therefore, does Hamlet 
attract and move the spectator? Why is it he who is pitied when 
he treats Ophelia harshly? Why in this essentially active drama is 
the character to whom we become attached the one that is inactive ? 
Because, answers M. Vacquerie, the “duty” before which Hamlet 
hesitates is a murder. Let us suppose that, instead of having some 
one to kill, Hamlet has some one to save, and that he no longer shows 
the same vacillation. How could we help being irritated with him 
for reflecting and philosophizing over skulls? How we should cry 
“Go on!” to this unbearable prattler; how we should quit the theatre 
after his first soliloquy ; how we should sneer at him! But it isa 
murder that he is ordered to commit. The murder of a murderer, 
certainly ; still, it is a murder. Is retaliation a right? It is more 
than a right, according to the ancients; but the times have changed. 

Let us compare Hamlet with Orestes, continues M. Vacquerie. The 
situation is the same. Orestes’s father has been slain by A®gisthus 
and Clytemnestra, as Hamlet’s father was by Claudius and Gertrude. 
Orestes, like Hamlet, is bidden to avenge his father. Upon whom is 
this vengeance to fall? Upon the gods, says Apollo. And Orestes 
no more hesitates to kill his mother than to slay AZgisthus. Hamlet 
is not ordered to murder his mother. On the contrary : “ But howso- 
ever thou pursu’st this act, taint not thy mind nor let thy soul contrive 
against thy mother aught,” says the Ghost to the Prince; and at his 
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second appearance, seeing Hamlet overwhelmed and in despair, he 
asks him to have pity upon her. This is already a suppression of 
half the retaliation. But, the woman spared, the man remains. At 
least he will be put to death without delay. Orestes did not wait a 
single day or hour before punishing Aégisthus ; his sword struck like 
lightning. Something restrains Hamlet, a something that he does not 
exactly comprehend, and which belongs rather to our time than to 
his and to that of Shakespeare: it is the horror of blood, the hatred 
of the barbarous right, the doubt that because a man has killed it is 
lawful to assassinate him and to commit an act precisely like the one 
to be avenged. At the base of Hamlet’s hesitation there is a pre- 
sentiment of the moderg conscience. This is why we are not angry 
with him; it is why we love him. Far from being irritated at his 
delays, we are vaguely thankful to him for resisting to become a 
headsman. 

M. Vacquerie concludes by saying that it is due to the admirable 
adaptation, made by Messrs. Dumas and Meurice, that the great 
English poet has received the place that belongs to him on the 
French stage. Shakespeare is not a foreigner, for genius is foreign 
in no country and in no time. Shakespeare is the compatriot of all 


men of all centuries. ° 


Charles Seymour. 
Paris, October 15, 1889. 


ERNST POSSART AS SHYLOCK. 








N Germany, where there is an exact understanding in re- 
gard to the parts belonging to each “Genre,” every 
“Charakter darsteller” has Shylock in his repertory. 
In the present day the Shylock of Joseph Lewinsky, of 

the “ Burgtheater,” and that of Ernst Possart are ranked as the most 

masterly conceptions of the part. We have now had an opportunity 
of witnessing Mr. Possart’s remarkable impersonation of the Jew. 

We say of the Jew, for this Shylock is a Jew xar’ ¢Soy7jv, One can- 

not, in this connection, abstain from the self-suggesting comparison 
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between this Shylock and that of Edwin Booth. Mr. Booth’s Shy- 
lock is a persecuted man, who exhibits a Roman rather than a 
Hebrew punctiliousness in avenging his individual, not his race’s, 
wrongs. In Booth’s performances the artist seems to have put to 
himself the question, after profound deliberation: Is it a man I am 
creating ? and then added those exquisite strokes of characterization 
in his study of Shylock as a psychic phenomenon. His Shylock is 
a man as we are men, not one who pretends to love his enemy, but 
one who verifies the poet’s pessimistic diagnosis of human motives: 


** Sonst ist’s des Menschen héchste Lust 


Und wenn er hasst, dem Mann der Rache 


Das Eisen bohre in die Brust.” 
(Nikolaus Lenau, “Faust.” ) 


Possart’s Shylock, on the other hand, is a type, and an avenger of 
his people. The type of a race down-trodden and persecuted from 
times immemorial,a man of that race, who through gross experience 
has learned to despair of human pity and to despise human law, and 
who yet clings to the sophistry of that law, to rise momentarily to 
the manly longing after satisfied revenge. Heinous, indeed, is 
this relentless Shylock of Possart, but more heinous have been the 
indignities heaped upon him and his. Therefore it is that Possart 
insists with such consequence on making his Shylock a Jew in 
mask, demeanor, and speech beyond what another actor might dare 
without producing an amusing effect. The last-mentioned feature 
of the performance, the dialectic, is certainly open to discussion. 
Yet the work of a genius must be approached with reverence, not 
criticism. Therefore, again, the typical function of Shylock shines 
forth in appalling grandeur in those two powerful passages, the one 
which describes the insults suffered through Antonio—“ Many atime 
and oft on the Rialto,” etc., and the other, which begins: “ Hath not 
a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses,” etc., which by Possart’s 
marvellous skill become unparalleled and unforgotten outcries of the 
down-trodden dignity of man, and in this rendering point out to the 
lover of Shakespeare the perhaps wonderful, surely significant, incon- 
gruity between the whole tenor of the play, which argues for race-pre- 
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judice, and the poet’s unconscious power of rising above it. Viewing, 
in Possart, the artist merely, aside from the man of genius, the most 
striking point of excellence appears to be the actor’s use of his voice. 
Reading and enunciation are alike perfect, each syllable of each 
word is clearly audible in every part of the vast building, of which 
the acoustic quality is rather inferior. The same mastery of artistic 
tools extends to mask and gesture. Possart also possesses, to the 
highest degree, that indescribable something, which brings an actor 
in almost immediate contact with his hearers’ subjective sympathy. 
When Goethe said that too much imagination was bad for the actor 
and too little was not enough, therefore the best was none at all, he 
had never heard an artist who in no respect, great or small, during 
an evening’s work, ever reminded his hearers that he was acting. It 
is our sincere belief that in the trial scene, Possart actually feels every 
word to which he gives utterance. 

Naturally enough, the chorus of critics and criticasters all over, 
wherever Possart appears, is singing—by no means unisono—the 
praises of Booth and of Possart, at the expense of one or the other of 
thetwo. Is the direct question which is the greater reasonable or even 
permissible when the summit of artistic excellence has been reached 
by doth? The “ Altmeister” should be listened to in this as in most 
things, who, when he was appealed to for a decision in the case of 
Schiller v. Goethe, said to Merck: “Instead of quarrelling who is 
the greatest of us, the Germans ought to rejoice at having ¢wo such 
fellows.” And should we not be thankful for still seeing Possart and 
Booth in these days, when to “variety shows” and performing 
horses are surrendered the “ boards that signify the world ?” 


Otto Heller. 





“ OTHELLO” —the drama, not the opera—has recently been played 
in Constantinople, the Sultan having become so ardent a Shake- 
spearian that he engaged a company, the principal member of which 
was Signor Rossi, the well-known Italian tragedian, to whom he has 
been most munificently liberal. He has, moreover, permitted the 
ladies of the harem to witness portions of the play. 
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RECENT SHAKESPEARIAN presentations have been given in Aus- 
tralia under the able management of Mr. Dampier. At the “ Alex- 
andra,” in Melbourne, “ Hamlet” has been performed, also “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” with exceptional regard to its completeness. At Sydney, 
“Julius Cesar,” under the management of Mr. Rignold, has been 
delighting enthusiastic audiences. Shakespeare music is also receiv- 
ing its share of attention, the whole of Mendelssohn’s music to 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream” having lately been performed by the 
Victorian orchestra. 


Amonc the new adaptations of Shakespeare’s plays to be pro- ‘ 
duced in Paris this winter are “The Merchant of Venice,” by M. 
Edmond Harancourt, and “ Romeo and Juliette,” by M. G. Lefévre. 
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GARNETT, JAMES M.—“ Elene; Judith; Athelstan, or the Fight at 
Brunanburh; and Byrhtnoth, or the Fight at Maldon; Anglo- 
Saxon Poems.” Translated by the above. 





NoTHING has more distinctly marked the progress of English 
study in America than the series of old English classics now appear- 
ing from the press of Ginn & Company, Boston. This firm has 
already issued the text of Béowulf, and of Exodus and Daniel; an 
Old- and Middle-English Reader, after Zupitza; an Old English 
Grammar, translated from Sievers; a modern version of Béowulf; 
and various other useful works. The volume before us arouses our 
interest, both because it includes poems of such variety, strength, 
and beauty, and because the translations are done by the same hand 
from which we received the excellent rendering of Béowulf. 

The book contains a short preface, and an introduction giving some 
account of the theories of scholars in regard to the date, sources, au- 
thorship, and contents of the poems in question, with brief quota- 
tions from critics in reference to their literary merit. Variant ver- 
sions, given as foot-notes, also accompany the translations. 

38 
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“Elene” is the story of the Finding of the True Cross by the 
Empress Helena, mother of Constantine the Great. It is assigned 
to Cynewulf, who was a Northumbrian poet, probably of the eighth 
century. “ Judith” is a powerful anonymous fragment based upon the 
apocryphal Book of Judith. ‘“ Athelstan” and “ Bryhtnoth” are two 
poems descriptive of battles in the old Saxon times, and are included 
in the Anglo-Saxon chronicles. 

For all discussion of the moot points connected with these inter- 
esting poems, however, one must go to the scholars who have 
written fully upon them, as their theories are but lightly sketched 
in this introduction. The Cynewulf-cyle, in particular, presents 
vexed problems, to which Grein, Leo, Dietrich, Rieger, Wilcker, 
and, most recently, Napier, have given special care. A good liter- 
ary critique on Cynewulf’s work is given by Ten Brink. 

In comparing these poems with the old English texts, we find 
that, as a line-for-line translation, the work is of praiseworthy accu- 
racy. Viewed from a literary point of view, it is not altogether 
satisfactory. But this arises chiefly from the great difficulty of the 
task. Only those who have had much experience in translating old 
English poetry, can understand the perplexities that meet one at 
every turn. It is hard, indeed, not only to render the heavy-hewn 
phrases, clashing alliterations, ponderous accents, brusque cesuras, 
bewildering synonymes, and odd idioms that make up our ancient 
language ; but one must also strive to reproduce the primeval, almost 


brutal, vigor of style, and the old-world sadness,—the vast atmos- . 


phere of a mystery-veiled and unpeopled land,—which lies about 
our old poems like a gray mist on the granite hills of Scotland, or on 
its wild, untrodden moors. To do all this requires not only the skill 
of a deft craftsman, but also something of a poet’s sympathetic 
insight. 

In view of these difficulties, Professor Garnett’s work is certainly 
well done. By careful revision, however, many lines might be made 
more artistic. We will instance a few lines at random. 

“ Bryhtnoth,” 136, reads: : 

‘‘ Then he shoved with his shield that the shaft in two broke.” 


Why not thus: Then he shoved with his shield that the shaft 
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brake in twain, thus giving not only a better rhythm, but producing 
an agreeable “ tone-color,”—TI use Lanier’s term,—in the successive 
vowel sounds of drake and twain; and by the archaic idiom, a 
distinctly literary touch is gained. 
Again, line 138 reads: 
“ Enraged was the warrior; with his spear he thrust.” 
This translates the strong phrases : 
“ Gegremod wearth se githrinc: he mid gare stang.”’ 
Why not: Chagrined was the warrior: he stung with his spear. 
In 202 we have: 
“‘Thén was down-fallen the prince of the folk.’ 
Why not render @feallen by afallen? It will not hurt our lan- 
guage to retain in it more of the old compounds that once made its 
grace. 
Again, in 220, we find: : 
“‘Ne’er shall ’mong this folk me thanes reproach.” 
Why not: Among this folk thanes never me shall twit; or: among 
this folk thanes shall not me atwit, since the verb used is etwitan, 
and Lydgate hands down this word to us. 
In “ Elene,” 1022, we have,— 
‘* God’s temple to build, as the Warden of spirits.” 
How much better is Professor Earle’s : 
“‘God’s temple to grace as the Guarder of souls,’’ 
aversion in which both accent and alliteration are in part preserved. 
In “ Judith,” 115, we find: 
“‘ Surrounded with serpents, with tortures encompassed.” 
Why not retain the vowel assonance of the original : 
“ Wyrmum bewunden, witum gebunden,” 
by some such rendering as: 
Wound with serpents, dound with tortures. 
These things are trifles, but the sum of perfect details is a perfect 
whole. 
To the lover of old English we thoroughly commend this work, 
and wish Professor Garnett, and the other editors of the group, all 
speed in their scholarly labors. Anna Robertson Brown. 
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THROUGH THE kindness of the author, we have received a copy 
of the address on the “ Aims and Traits of a World-Language,” de- 
livered by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton before the Nineteenth Century 
Club of New York, December 12, 1888, which has just been re- 
printed in pamphlet form from Werner’s Voice Magazine. It is 
pleasant to the layman, who from the first has instinctively recoiled 
from Volapiik, to find that a scholar of Dr. Brinton’s standing 
utterly repudiates it as a world-language. Bringing to the discus- 
sion of the subject not only a wide knowledge of many languages, 
but a firm grasp of the underlying principles upon which the growth 
of language depends, he declares that a language to stand must 
follow out these principles of growth. It cannot be made by taking 
as a model any language which belongs to a by-gone stage of 
evolution. 

Any one who glances at a Volapik grammar cannot fail to see 
that its originator had a strong German bias, case-endings, and com- 
plicated conjugations,—all the paraphernalia which so weaken the 
languages of the past are retained. It is no use saying, “ But the 
case-endings are very simple.” They are there, and to an English 
mind, at least, they can never become natural, because the English 
language, with a few exceptions, evolved long ago beyond the in- 
flectional stage. 

After passing in review the various world-languages which have 
been proposed from time to time, pointing out their faults from the 
scientific point of view, Dr. Brinton conclusively shows that the 
world-language, if we are to have one, must be constructed out of 
the half-dozen leading tongues of civilization. Factors common to 
them all should alone be taken, no case-endings and no conjuga- 
tions; but cases formed by prepositions, and tenses by auxiliary 
verbs. As to the advisability of adopting a world-language, Dr. 
Brinton thinks it much needed as a means of intercommunication 
between business and scientific people ; but as the language of litera- 
ture, it is not to be desired. Any one interested in the adoption of a 
world-language should not venture to form an opinion until he “has 
read this pamphlet, which treats the problem in the only way possi- 
ble for a satisfactory solution. (Edgar S. Werner: New York.) 
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BROWNING’S REVISION of his complete works begun in April, 1888, 
with the first volume of his new edition, and closed by September, 
1889, with the sixteenth volume, has been so thorough-going that 
all the old editions must defer to this for the poet’s last word. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have not lost much time in making 
their edition accord with this revision. In “A Browning Reference 
List” (see October and November numbers of PoET-LORE) we had 
scarcely indicated the general extent of the changes made by the 
poet, and said of the last London edition that it was the only one 
containing his last revision, when we received the complete reissue 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Riverside edition, including the correc- 
tions in the text according to Browning’s revision. In external 
appearance this reissue is unchanged from the recent edition of this 
house, 1887-88, in six volumes, already well known. The first 
volume will be found, however, to contain a text of new and special 
interest,—the revised “ Pauline” introducing the volume, but not 
exiling the older form of the poem, which remains in an appendix. 

There are a number of verbal changes made in “Sordello,” 
generally seeming to have been made for the sake of clearness or of 
smoother rhythm. Often the change is so slight that it is merely a> 
transposition of the same words. In one such case, “Sordello,” book 
iii., line 60 (page 240 of the Riverside edition), the old verse running 

‘* How eyes, bright with exploring once, grew dim 
And satiate with receiving,” etc. 
was revised thus, evidently a change for music’s sake (page 134 of 
the English edition) : 
‘* How eyes, once with exploring bright, grew dim,” etc. 
The new Riverside edition has a misprint here, altering the old line, 


thus: 
‘“* How eyes, once bright with exploring, grew dim.” 


A slight error this, and of the kind that will happen even in such care- 
ful workmanship as that for which the Riverside Press is famed, and 
it would be churlish to instance it here without saying that it is the 
only one we have been able to find among the verbal corrections. 
Readers of “ Sordello” will remember the interlinking chain of 
clauses and parentheses in book ii., lines 655-691, through which one 
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has to follow the poet’s trail with especial care, and they will probably 
not be surprised to know that this is one of the altered passages, 
The ambiguous “ that,” of line 680 (the last at foot of page 230 in the 
Riverside edition), is changed to “ Who,” and another ambiguous 
“that,” five lines further on, is made clear by being changed to 
“ Man’s.” 

We can spare space for only one other example of the clarifying 

of the sense to which Browning’s revision tends— 
“ This flesh of mine ne’er strove to emulate 

A soul so various—took no casual mould 

Of the first fancy and, contracted, cold, 

Clogged her forever—soul averse to change 

As flesh: whereas flesh leaves soul free to range,”’ etc. 

(* Sordello,”’ ii. 398.) 
The changes are made in the last two lines, and are surely explicit 
of the meaning of the confusing pronouns in the old lines—the last 
two—which ran thus: 
“* Lay clogged forever, thence averse to change 

As that: whereas it left her free to range,” etc. 
Such verbal changes and other greater ones, introducing new words 
and new shades of thought, will be found duly recorded in the fair 
new Boston edition, whose compactness and elegance of book-work 
especially commend it. But the punctuation has generally not been 
changed. In “King Victor and King Charles” and in “ Pippa 
Passes,” where the changes made by Mr. Browning are scarcely any- 
thing else except changes in pointing, most of these changes have 
been followed, always when at all important, it may be said, but why 
not always if at all? Punctuation is a minor matter, but, like many 
another minor matter, it involves matters of greater moment, and if 
we are indebted to the poet and not to his printers for his punctua- 
tion, we are curious to know why his pointing was not invariably 
followed by the American printers. 

On the 13th of December, the expected addition to the complete 
works of Robert Browning—the new volume of poems, “ Asolando: 
Facts and Fancies’”—will be added by the Boston as well as by the 
London publishers. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston and New 
York.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


BR. J.S. STUART GLENNIE sends us the following in- 
teresting note: 


In your October issue you notice, with deserved 

— encomium, Mr. Nutt’s studies of the legend of the Holy 
Grail. Will you allow me, with reference to certain statements about 
“Chivalry” in the article on “ Womanhood in Modern Poetry,” to 
quote the following passage from Mr. Nutt’s book: 

“The marked feature of the sex-relations in the days of chivalry 
was the institution of minnedienst (love service). The knight bound 
himself to serve a particular lady, matron or maid. To approve 
himself brave, hardy, daring, patient, and discreet was his part of 
the bargain, and when fulfilled, the lady must fulfil hers, and pay her 
servant. The relation must not for one moment be looked upon as 
Platonic; the last favors were in every case exacted, or rather were 
freely granted, as the lady, whether maid or wedded wife, thought 
it no wrong thus to reward her knight. It would have been ‘bad 
form’ to deny payment when the service had been rendered, and 
the offender guilty of such conduct would have been scouted by 
her fellow-women as well as by all men.” 

As a student of the Arthurian romances in their original black- 
letter editions, I can fully confirm the above statement. On almost 
all historical questions popular notions are utterly false, and on none 
more so than in that with respect to the true character of chivalry. 
J. S. Stuart Glennie. 


THE SHEALING, October 26, 1889. 


“THE HOUSE OF THE WOLFINGS.” 


As EVEN Jove is said to nod occasionally, I hope the writer of 
your London letter will pardon me if I venture to suggest that he 
must have been following the example of “the Supreme Lord of 
Gods and Men” when Mr. Morris’s “House of the Wolfings” 
passed through his hands, or he would hardly have asked whether 
the author of “The Earthly Paradise” has forsaken the Muse, or 
have expressed the opinion that “ since he has been so active a spirit 
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among the Socialists, he does not seem to have developed any great 
poem.” Having twice read the work in question aloud to my family, 
I am able to speak of the impression it left on all our minds, and can 
only say that it appears to mark a new epoch in 
“ Poesy’s unfailing river 

Which thro’ Albion winds forever.” 
If every line of the book, whether in verse or prose, does not strike 
on the ear as poetry of the highest order, at once soul-stirring and 
delighting, it behooves one to ask oneself whether the fault is in the 
author or in the reader. I am much inclined to think that your able 
correspondent had, when he wrote his “‘ London Letter” of September 
11, been too much occupied to do more than take a cursory glance 
at the book without taking time to read it, and I venture to prophesy 
that, when he has time to study it, he will enjoy it as much, and feel 
as deep a debt of gratitude to the author as I do for the pleasure it 
affords. Your very interesting magazine circulates, I should imagine, 
among just the class—not a very large one, I fear, at present—to 
whom such a book will be, may I not hope, 

“ A smile amid dark frowns? a gentle tone 

Amid rude voices ? a beloved light ? 

A Solitude, a Refuge, a Delight ?” 
and that your readers should be perchance deterred from so much 
pleasure as awaits them by a mistaken estimate of so grand a book 
would be nothing short of a grievous misfortune. 

That “The Roots of the Mountains,” the appearance of which is 
anxiously looked forward to, will be as great and glorious a poem 
as its forerunner, I doubt not. 

It was a whole year before the London Atheneum printed a 
review of “ The House of the Wolfings ;” but when it appeared (pre- 
sumably from the able pen of Mr. Theodore Watts) it was gratifying 
to find one’s own estimate of the book so fully endorsed. In one 
point only should I venture to differ from the reviewer, which is in 
the opinion that the prose is even more poetical than the verse. To 
me it is one grand whole, unique of its kind, and likely neither to 


be approached nor imitated. 
F. S. Ellis. 


Torquay, November 2, 1889. 
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READERS OF POET-LORE will have noticed, in the October 
number, that Dr. Rolfe, in the course of his suggestive study, “ Blue 
Eyes and Other in Shakespeare,” p. 482, took occasion, in passing, 
to speak of “The Two Noble Kinsmen,” as “included in several 
editions of Shakespeare (mine among them, I regret to say), as 
partly his.” This expression of regret:must be taken then as an 
amendment to his previous judgment in regard to the play of which 
Professor Henry E. Shepherd speaks in a brief note in the November 
Modern Language Notes on “Shakespeare and ‘The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,’” as follows: 

“The question of Shakespeare’s relation to ‘The Two Noble 
Kinsmen’ is seemingly no nearer to a satisfactory solution than it 
was a quarter of a century ago. Our latest American editor, 
Rolfe, after a thorough and conscientious presentation of the evi- 
dence on either side, pronounces it an ‘insoluble’ problem.” This, 
so far as Rolfe’s sentence goes, must now be modified. A recent 
expression of Mr. A. H. Bullen’s in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” vol. xix., is interesting also in connection with Pro- 
fessor Shepherd’s note. Mr. Bullen says, in the course of his con- 
tribution to the dictionary under the name of John Fletcher,— 

“ It is difficult to ascribe to Shakespeare any share in the conduct 
of the plot [of ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen’], but it is infinitely more 
difficult to conceive that any other hand wrote the first scene (with 
the opening song), Arcite’s invocation to Mars (v. 1), and the de- 
scription of the accident that resulted in Arcite’s death (v. 4). Out- 
side Shakespeare’s later plays there is nothing that can be compared 
with these passages.” 

Professor Shepherd, on the other hand, finds “ the most striking 
indication” of Shakespearian influence, “even if indirect,” in iv. 1, 
“ where we have an unmistakable reminiscence of both Ophelia and 
Desdemona.” But he thinks the passage is “a servile imitation of 
Shakespeare,” and that “ it is doing violence to the poet to suppose 
him capable of producing so faint a characterization during the 
period of his mature development. The same feebleness of delinea- 
tion prevails throughout : there are few passages that rise above the 
height of mere Shakespearian echoes,” Professor Shepherd’s con- 
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tribution to the argument against its Shakespearian pretensions 
strikes us as very sensible, and is, in brief, that the points of variation 
between this play and the work of which it is professedly an imita- 
tion—‘“ The Knight’s Tale” of Chaucer—in arrangement, and above 
all in artistic and literary execution, does not show that transmuting 
power and idealizing faculty so characteristic of Shakespeare that no 
instance can be cited from his recognized plays in which he has 
descended below the plane of excellence reached by his originals. 
He concludes : 

“That Shakespeare with his marvellous gifts of transforming dim 
and crude originals into dramas of supreme excellence could have 
produced, during the period of his ripest development, the travesty 
which we have in ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen’ is a conclusion that 
even the most enthusiastic believer in his authorship of the play can 
hardly be expected to accept.” 


— Mr. DonNELLY writes us as follows: 


“T have received your communication, in which you ask me 
whether I know anything concerning the facts upon which the late 
William D. O’Connor founded his statement, made in his posthu- 
mous work, ‘ Mr. Donnelly’s Reviewers,’ that Richard Grant White 
was, in the last years of his life, a convert to the belief that Francis 
Bacon was the real author of the so-called Shakespeare plays. 

“T cannot answer your, question satisfactorily. I had no conver- 
sation with Mr. O’Connor during the last four years of his life, except 
as herein detailed, and in our correspondence I do not think either 
of us ever referred to Richard Grant White or his beliefs. 

“In the spring of 1885 I was in Washington and met Mr. O’Con- 
nor very often. In one of our conversations he told me that he 
believed Richard Grant White was secretly a Baconian. He said 
that a gentleman—a friend of both White and O’Connor—had told 
him that he had visited White in New York, and found him sick. 
That in the conversation which followed some reference was made 
to Stratford-on-Avon, whereupon White expressed himself as bit- 
terly disappointed in the impressions made upon him by Shakspere’s 
birth-place. He spoke in such a manner that his visitor at last re- 
marked,— 

“*Why, Mr. White, you do not begin to ‘doubt that Shakspere 
wrote the plays ?’ 
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“*No,’ said White, ‘I will not say that,—but I wish I had never 
visited Stratford.’ 

“T should, myself, need no corroboration of the truth of any asser- 
tion made by Mr. O’Connor, for he was the soul of manhood and 
honor ; but the skeptical will find the statement made by Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s friend strikingly confirmed by Richard Grant White’s own lan- 
guage, in his book ‘England Without and Within,’ page 526. [In 
which he expresses himself strongly upon the “ squalid appearance 
of the place, that saddened” him, and as strongly upon the “ preten- 
sion of gentry set up for his father.’’] 

“T do not refer to this four-year-old conversation with Mr. 
O’Connor as an answer to your inquiry, for I know not what addi- 
tional information he may have received, as to Grant White’s views, 
between 1885 and 1889; and, for my own part, I regard it as a 
matter of very little consequence to the world what White thought 
upon that or any other subject. If posterity concerns itself in any 
wise about him, his monument will be found in Mr. O’Connor’s 
‘ Hamlet’s Note-Book.’ 


“Tenatius Donnelly. 
** HASTINGS, MINN.”’ 





BOOKISH BITS. 


I HAD an interesting conversation with a member of the New York 
Shakespeare Society a few days ago, upon the disputed play men- 
tioned by Meres under the title of “ Love Labors Wonne.” He is 
inclined to consider it simply as another title for “ All’s Well that 
Ends Well,” and gave the following reasons for his conjecture. 

1. A thing that is found must have been previously lost; it is 
therefore logical to suppose that Shakespeare, after he had written 
“Love’s Labour’s Lost,” devised a companion play, and gave to it 
the title of “ Love’s Labour’s Won, or All’s Well that Ends Well.” 
This, one of the longest—if not the longest—of all his titles, was 
subsequently broken, as I shall show hereafter. 

2. The following facts appear to substantiate the theory that the 
play is intended as a counterpart of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” 

(a.) Dumain is the name of one of the lords attending upon the 
King of Navarre in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” and two Dumains are 
slandered by Parolles in “ All’s Well.” 

(4.) In both plays there is a “ labor of love.” 
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(c.) The plays follow one another in Meres’s catalogue. 

(d.) According to Halliwell, when Helena, in the first scene, calls 
Parolles by the epithet “ Monarcho,” she probably alludes to a char- 
acter also mentioned in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “ who, under the 
title of ‘Monarch’ or ‘ Monarcho’ was well known in London in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, and whose boasting propensities 
rendered his name a fitting appellation for Parolles, which he was 
anxious to disclaim, though his wit failed him, and he was con- 
strained to utter merely a monosyllabic negative.” 

3. The connection of the two titles, “ All’s Well” and “ Love’s 
Labour’s Won,” appears to be established by the two lines at the 
conclusion : 

“The King’s a beggar, now the play is done, 
All is well ended, if this suit be won.” 
Also, by iv. 2. 64-5 and 75-6; v. 3. 312-13. (Conf. also infra.) 

4. Meres, it is safe to conclude, took only the first portion of the 
name. He was accustomed to abbreviate titles, for he quotes 
“Errors” for “ The Comedy of Errors,” and “ Gentlemen of Verona” 
for “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 

5. Afterwards it was probably noticed that the proverbial expres- 
sion “All’s Well that Ends Well” occurred several times in the 
comedy (e.g., iv. 4. 35; v. I. 25; v. 3. 332; epil. 2), and it became 
the general appellation. Perhaps the change was also made to 
induce the public to believe that it was an entirely new play. 

6. The printers of F. 1. retained this title. It will be noticed that 
in their “ CaATALOGVE” no play exceeds the length of a single line. 
By adopting both titles they would not have been able to insert the 
pagination (¢.¢., the figure 230), as the line, if printed according to 
their custom, would read “ Love’s Labour Won; or, All is Well that 
Ends Well,” and would run over about an M space. 

7. Heminge and Condell would not have omitted “ Love’s La- 
bour’s Won,” if such a play existed, and Delius justly remarks, 
“Wie unwahrscheinlich, dasz sie da ein von Meres als vorziiglich 
geruhmtes Lustspiel ihres verstorbenen Freundes ausgelassen haben 


sollten.” 
Frank Folio. 


New York, November 24, 1889. 
(More anon.) 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


THE FIRST volume of the new edition of the “ Poetical Works of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning” has just been published, and is to be 
completed in six monthly issues. They will apparently differ but 
little from the five-volume edition which has been in vogue for some 
years, but the few illustrations that are to accompany the volumes 
will greatly enhance their value. What is wanted, however, is a 
handy and cheap one-volume edition, and we can but hope that this 
will follow in due season. Mr. Browning’s new volume is anxiously 
looked for by his numerous admirers. It will contain some thirty 
poems of varying length, but will not, I hear, be issued till December. 

The Browning Society here held their first meeting on October 
25, when a “ Reading” was given of “ Luria,” under the direction of 
Miss Florence Bourne. There was a very large attendance, and the 
reading was evidently highly appreciated,—and was indeed a capital 
performance, though we cannot help wishing that a dramatic repre- 
sentation had been secured. On November 29 the Society is to 
discuss Professor Alexander’s “ Analysis of Sordello,” when an 
animated discussion may be expected. 

One of the literary “signs of the times” here is the enormous 
success of the cheap reprintseof Charles Kingsley, etc., now in course 
of issue by Messrs. Macmillan. Their success has certainly been 
phenomenal ; and if the publishers would but turn their attention in the 
same direction to works of even a higher stamp, it would prove no 
small boon to the reading public. A cheap one-volume edition of 
Matthew Arnold’s poems is sadly wanted, but we fear it will be some 
years before we get that. Speaking of Arnold has just reminded 
me that the original “ book” referred to in the line from the “ Gipsy 


Scholar’— 
‘¢ And near me on the grass lies Glanvil’s book,”’ 


is now in the possession of Browning, to whom it was given by 
Arnold soon after the publication of the volume containing the 
“Gipsy Scholar.” Curiously enough, in the “second edition” of 
“Glanvil’s book,” the reference to the poor Oxford scholar is 
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omitted, and it was through Mr. Browning calling Arnold’s atten- 
tion to this fact that the latter insisted on Browning accepting his 
copy of the “ first edition.” It was with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and reverence that I gazed upon this little book,—shown me by the 
poet one bright Sunday morning shortly after Arnold’s sad death,— 
a small, dull-covered, faded book, yet luminous enough and alive 
with memories. Over two hundred years had gone by since it was 
first issued,—two hundred years! Glanvil was alive ‘ie, had revised 
this book of his, and lived his quiet scholar-life in those old-world 
days now forever gone. What kind of existence had he in those 
old days, I wonder; and why was the story of the poor scholar 
eliminated from that second edition? Strange forebodings do cross 
men’s minds at times, but surely no foreboding ever flashed over 
Gianvil that in a new age,—an age of hurry and excitement, of 
political turmoil and sectarian bitterness,—a great poet would pace 
the tremulous grass beneath the waving trees, and meditate over the 
simple story therein told. Then, too, this very book of Arnold’s,— 
what strange vicissitudes must have befallen it these two hundred 
years? Who, I wonder, was its first owner? Perchance, one who, 
musing on Time and Eternity, felt all the pathos of the story 
of the poor scholar, and even then realized the strangeness of 
human life. And if that first owner knew its possessor of to-day! 
Well, the old book is worthily at rest now, let us hope, for many 
long years to come. 

I am sorry to learn that the proposed reissue, by Messrs. Mac- 
millan, of Arthur Young’s “ Travels in France” has been abandoned. 
Mr. A. W. Hutton had undertaken the editing of the volume, and 
had, it seems, accumulated a great deal of material illustrative of the 
work. It would certainly have proved an elaborate work; and 
though the new edition just issued by Messrs. Bell is a capital reprint 
of the famous “ Travels,” there was still room for the more volumin- 
ous edition contemplated. 

Mr. A. H. Bullen is preparing a volume of “ Lyrics from’ the 
Dramatists of the Elizabethan Age,” which will prove an exceed- 
ingly interesting compilation, and will, I hear, include all dramatists 
from Lyly and Peele to Shirley and Davenant. Those readers who 
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know Mr. Bullen’s “ Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Elizabethan 
Age” will eagerly await the advent of this new volume. 

Mr. Pennell’s treatise on “ Pen Drawing” is to be published 
directly, and will be a sumptuous work, containing some one hun- 
dred and fifty illustrations, The edition is limited to one thousand 
copies,—five hundred of which go to America. 

What is often erroneously spoken of as the “ most popular poem 
of this generation,” Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ Light of Asia,” has been 
included in the latest issue of Messrs. Triibner’s “‘ Lotus Series,” and 
forms a very pretty book. Miss Hamilton-King has just issued a 
new volume, “ Ballads of the North, and other Poems.” But the 
“ Disciples” is one thing—these “ Ballads” another! The former is 
an altogether fine piece of writing; but the latter seem over- 
elaborated, and so highly polished that all “life” seems taken out 
ofthem. There are, nevertheless, as might be expected, some fine 


things in the volume. 
William G. Kingsland. 


Lonpon, November 5, 1889. 


Lorp Macautay’s executors have in their hands some un- 
published ballads of his, that he wished should not be published. 
So says Mr. J. J. Britton, in a letter to the Academy. He has heard 
some of them read, and considers them fine, especially one on the 
battle of Bosworth, concluding, of Richard— 





“ For though he ruled as tyrants rule, 
He died as soldiers die,”— 
and thinks their publication should be demanded by the public. 

But the express wish of the author has a right to be respected, 
we think ; and, moreover, it is just possible that the sovereign pub- 
lic, having suffered much from posthumous second-best workings 
out of an author’s special vein, may be ready to respect his wishes. 
Have not publishers traded enough on the belated critical taste of 
the sheep-like crowd? It is fatally easy to judge of the already 
judged, and to be slavishly tickled over superannuated literary art. 
But the healthier way is to regard the best of the past on its path of 
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development in the native growths of the present. It becomes the 
public to be a little jealous of another accession to the flood of forced 
posthumous work. 





THE PROVERB “’Tis an ill wind blows nobody any good” 
is exemplified in the publishing of the forged letters of Shelley by 
Edward Moxon in 1852, since they were the occasion of the much- 
cherished introduction by Browning, and the bibliophile thinks 
himself fortunate if he can get hold of a copy of this now rare and 
valuable book, the publication of which was suppressed as soon as 
it was discovered that they were bogus imitations. The history of 
these forgeries is a curious one. A recent number of the Book-lover 
recounts it as follows: 


“The discovery of the forgeries was made accidentally by Mr. 
Francis Turner Palgrave, who happened, while glancing through the 
volume published by Mr. Moxon, to detect in a letter supposed to be 
written by Shelley, a portion of an article on Florence written for the 
Quarterly Review in 1840 by his father, Sir Francis Palgrave. This 
was sufficient to put Mr. Moxon upon the scent. At the general 
Post-Office the letters were declared to be genuine ‘to the best of the 
belief’ of the clerks. The postmarks were then compared with the 
postmarks of Byron’s genuine letters to Mr. Murray, posted from 
the same cities in the same month and year and addressed to the 
same place, London. Here they failed. Where ‘ Ravenna’ on a 
genuine letter was in a small, sharp type, in the Shelley letter it was a 
large, uncertain type; and in the letters from Venice the postmark 
was stamped in an italic, and not, as in the Shelley specimens, in a 
Roman letter. 

“In other respects—seals, handwriting, manner, and even matter 
—everything seemed undoubtedly genuine. The onus of the matter 
then rested with Mr. White, the publisher, from whom the letters 
had been purchased. 

“Mr. White published a long account of the manner in which he 
had purchased them from ‘a well-dressed, lady-like young person,’ 
who called upon him at different periods, giving very little account 
of herself, and still less of the manner in which the letters came into 
her possession. 

“He was introduced subsequently, however, to a person who 
stated himself to be a son of Byron, and the husband of the lady; 
and from him Mr. White completed his purchases.” 
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NOW READY. 


POET-LORE FOR 18389. 


Volume I., just completed, with Index by Mr. JOHN H. WOODS. Artistically 
bound, in cloth, with white backs and gilt lettering. Sent, post-paid, for $3.75. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—If [note mh we jou send your . of POET-LORE to us for bindi 
we will bind them for you in same style as volume Sor 95 cents, or you can order pom 
cases for 55 cents each. Send in your orders promptly. 





Among the contents of the ec cmmpleted vol volume are articles on Pagbemeens, oy Dr. Howard 
esate Furness Rolfe, Frederic Gard Fleay,. Nathan Haskell 
Dole Parker worris H. Wyman, Dr. 8. _ ag heodore Child, L. M. 
Boisttins, John Phelps Pruit, ete. 

On Browning, by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, p.3 H. L. Wa: ygtent, Me Henry G. Spaulding, 
Alice Kent Robertson, Charles C. Shackford, ancis B. Hornbrooke, Dr. 
Edward Berdoe, Alice Groff, Harrison 8S. Morris, Henry Pancoast, etc. 

In the line of Comparative Literature, by Dr. Morton W. Easton,—“ The Tendencies of 
English and French Literature in the Elizabethan Age,” Prof. W. T. Harris,—‘‘ Emerson’s 
Brahma and the Bhagavad Gita ;” “‘Goethe’s World Spirit and the Vishnu of the Bhagavad 
Gita;” Vida D. Scudder.—“ Womanhood in Modern Poetry,” etc. 


Dramatic Criticisms by Otto Heller, Charlotte Porter, Charles Seymour, etc. Musical 
Settings to Poems of Shakespeare, yo and Tennyson, by Helen A. Clarke. 

The ee ag Ren pee gs contain reviews of books relating to Shakespeare, Browning, and 
English P oetry and spenatnes; news and notes of a critical nature, including letters from 
London and New York 

Of especial value to the student are the reports of the work of Shakespeare one Browning Soci- 
eties, and the A eee, which contains studies by Dr. J. Rolfe on “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ‘* Merchant of Venice,” “Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” and “Blue eyes and other in Shakespeare ;” also, an Index to classical allusions in 
“ Pauline,” and a study of “Strafford,” which gives a detailed comparison of the characters 
in Foster’s “ Lives” and Browning’s treatment of them in the play. 





POET-LORE FOR 1890. 


Amon heating poase & to appear in early numbers of Volume II. will be “Shakespeare as a 
Citizen es Stuart Glennie; “A Recent Renaissance in Provence,” by 

nth Fe “Sone Collections of the Sixteenth Century,” by Dr. Ewald Fliig el; 
“The Shakespearianisms of Two of Marston’s Plays,” by L. M. Griffiths; “ Brown _ 
Translations from the Greek,” by J. B. Oldham; “German and English Literature in the 
Eighteenth Century,” by Prof. Oswald Seidensticker, etc. 

Dr. Eye, will continue his studies on Shakespeare’s plays, and studies of Browning's dramas, 

. C., will also be continued. 

A Ps feature will be the appearance from time to time of translations of selected articles, by 
permission of their editors, from the German magazines, Anglia and the Zeitschrift fiir Ver- 
gleichende Litteraturgeschichte. 





StupEnTs of literature will be glad to note among the announce- 
ments of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin the following books: “ The English 
Novel in the time of Shakespeare,” by J. J. Jusserand, specially 
illustrated by reproductions of celebrated pictures by photogravure, 
etc.; “A Doll’s House,” translated from the original of Henrik 
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Ibsen, with introduction by William Archer, portrait and photo- 
graphs,—limited edition; “God in Shakespeare,” by Clelia; “ The 
Lady from the Sea,” by Henrik Ibsen, translated from the Norwegian 
by Eleanor Marx-Aveling, with introduction by Edmund Gosse; “A 
London Plane-Tree, and Other Poems,” by the late Miss Amy Levy ; 
“Wordsworth’s Grave, and Other Poems,” by William Watson; and 
“Sakuntala; or, The Fatal Ring,” the Indian drama, by Kalidasa, 
translated by Sir William Jones, and edited, with introduction, by 
Professor Rhys Davids. 


UNBOUND. 


My over-selfish pen had caught 

The fleeting image of a thought, 

But ’ere the charming beauty passed 

’Twas marred by words that held it fast 
In rude, ungainly fetters. 





“ A shame,” I cried, “to ruin grace 
Like thine. ’Tis surely not my place 
To bind thee. Thought, be free again! 
Till I can forge a finer chain 
I'll leave thee to my betters.” 
F. &. #7, 


in The Pennsylvanian. 





From Mrs. Sandford’s book, “Thomas Poole and his Friends,” 
among other literary clues to Wordsworth given, one learns that 


“The entire poem of ‘The Idiot Boy’ was suggested by some 
words actually used by a hapless half-wit who was well known in the 
Stowey neighborhood,—‘ The cocks did crow and the moon did shine 
so cold.’ The poem is full of the most tiresome faults and the most 
exquisite beauties, such as, for instance, the following description of 
morning twilight: 

«<¢ By this the stars were almost gone; 
The moon was setting on the hill, 
So pale you scarcely looked at her; 
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The little birds began to stir, 
Though yet their tongues were still.’ 


“It was at Halford, a village near Alfoxden, that the incident 

occurred commemorated by Wordsworth in the ‘ Last of the Flock,’ 
which to me has always seemed one of the most pathetic poems ever 
written. Simon Lee, too, had been ‘ huntsman to the Squires of Al- 
foxden,’ and his ‘moss-grown hut of clay’ stood on the common, a 
little way from the entrance to the park, and ‘near the waterfall.’ 
Wordsworth knew him well, and had often noted the flicker of former 
joys in the old man’s face whenever ‘the chiming hounds were out.’ 
Word for word from his own lips did he take the expression, ‘I dearly 
love their voice.’ . . . The hearty out-pouring of thanks is specially 
characteristic of the native-born peasant of the Quantock hills, where, 
together with the old Celtic names and tricks of pronunciation, there 
lingers a certain Celtic grace of inbred courtesy of manner.” 
Mr. JoHN SAUNDERs’s new edition of his book on Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Tales,” says The Academy, “ was first issued in three 
of Charles Knight’s ‘Weekly Volumes.’ The late Daniel Macmillan 
admired the book, and made all his pupil-customers buy it. Mr. 
Macmillan’s house takes 500 copies of the new editition for America ; 
and it ought to be popular there as well as here, for, as it puts its 
extracts into modern spelling, accents all the extra syllables which 
are to be pronounced, and carries on the story of every tale by prose 
bits between the extracts, it is as easy to read as a modern novel. 
Moreover, Mr. Saunders’s account of the characters in the Prologue 
is so good, and gives such a capital sketch of the different classes of 
English society in Chaucer’s time, that Mr. Churton Collins said he 
must have it for his many students at his Extension Lectures. He 
asked why some publisher did not reprint so excellent a book, 
assuming that its writer has been long dead. Whereupon Mr. 
Saunders asserted that he was alive and well, and would re-edit his 
book himself. An enlightened publisher, Mr. Dent, who had at- 
tended Mr. Churton Collins’s lectures, undertook the publication. 
Dr. Furnivall got the Chaucer Society to allow its Ellesmere MS. 
cuts of the Tale-tellers to be used in the book, and has himself read 
its proofs and revises with Mr. Saunders, and posted it up to the 
latest date on certain points. The new edition is dedicated to him. 
The book will be welcome to all students of the immortal ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales,’” 
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